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QUAKERS FIND A WAY 



PREFACE 

IN THE course of its nineteen hundred years of existence 
Christianity has expressed itself in two relatively distinct 
types of belief. One is called experiential or mystical. It starts 
with one's sense of the reality and presence of God at the cen- 
ter of man's personality. It struggles to maintain mysticism 
supreme against the inevitable temptation to make ecclesi- 
astical form central and to define faith in terms of theological 
tenets and subscription to creedal statement. 

The other type of Christianity, doubtless starting with in- 
timations of the mystical in personal experience, immediately 
becomes crystallized into set forms and ceremonies. Assent 
to creed and theology becomes the controlling feature of its 
mental attitude, and the practice of its forms becomes for the 
majority the all-essential element of its faith. 

Quakerism belongs to the first of these two types of Chris- 
tianity. The inner personal consciousness of the Spirit of God 
at the center of one's being gave to the faith its internal drive 
and power to reach with its message approximately one hun- 
dred thousand people in the first half century of its life. It has 
not been free from yielding at times to the encasing of its life 
in fixed dogma. Even its formless worship has on occasion 
become as fixed as any professedly liturgical type of religion. 
It has not been altogether free from a formless formalism. 
Quakerism's three hundred years of history present an in- 
triguing study of its efforts to keep its spirit free and untram- 
meled in the power of the Divine leadership, and to keep its 
action aggressive as it went out to grapple with every human 
relationship until society itself should take on the nature of a 
Divine program of living. The striking thing is that in the 
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12 Quakers Find a Way 

course of its history Quakerism has found the way in many 
areas of human relations. 

The story of Quakerism has been too well written to call 
for another volume on its history as such. However, the 
swamps it has found in the course of its ten generations and 
the way it has built highways through those swamps in a 
world civilization which has survived crisis after crisis is 
informing, stimulating and also a revelation of the quality of 
Quakerism's spiritual and social fiber. It is to this pleasing 
task we have turned in this little volume. Historical facts have 
to be restated, but always with the intent of showing how 
Quakers have faced and attempted to solve the various prob- 
lems they have confronted. 

In the course of the years the pendulum of Quaker activity 
has swung very strongly, now to one side and then to the 
other. There have been many kinds of ticking. What happens 
in each swing of the pendulum seems at the time supremely 
important. The real record of history, however, is what lies 
in permanent characters on the current Quaker clockface. We 
are the sum of all our tickings. The fact that we today are 
absolutely neither this nor that of the past, but a combination 
of all our tickings is probably true. We would have had fewer 
divergencies if the pendulum had kept time with the Divine 
heartbeat. That Quakerism has not always ticked in time with 
the eternal purpose is too evident. Quakerism will come closer 
to the Divine will if it keeps a liberal instead of a narrow 
spirit, and if it hearkens to the Divine voice, which always 
calls us back from our theories, theologies and dogmas to the 
simple but supreme demands of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The purpose of this book is to call us to face with open and 
questing minds the essential unfolding truths of a progressive 
revelation of the Divine mind which climaxes in the teachings 
of Jesus. This type of faith is what the author discerns as he 
tries to read the time on the clockface of Quakerism. 

Many critical issues have risen in Quaker history besides 
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those discussed on these pages. Aside from the first period of 
English Quakerism the emphasis in this presentation has been 
placed on the questions that have been historically or are cur- 
rently pertinent to the experience of Friends in America. 

A very brief list of some of the high lights of Quaker his- 
tory is printed at the end of the book for the sake of readers 
who may not be familiar with the main features of this branch 
of the Christian Church. 

The author is deeply indebted to Thomas E. Jones, Presi- 
dent of Earlham College, who has continually encouraged him 
to carry these discussions through to completion ; to William 
E. Berry, formerly Head of the Biblical Department of Earl- 
ham College, who has read several of the important chapters 
dealing with Biblical interpretation; and to William C. 
Dennis, Professor of International Law at Earlham College, 
who has willingly given advice regarding data bearing on 
peace problems. Among others who have been of great as- 
sistance in preparing the manuscript are Charles E. Cosand, 
retired Head of the English Department of Earlham College, 
who has critically read the book ; Alice Ellen Page, who has 
so painstakingly prepared the manuscript for publishing; 
and to my wife, Caroline R. Woodman, who has rendered a 
generous sympathy to the author from the very inception of 
the book, has furnished many ideas which have taken form 
as part of the subject matter and has provided a constant 
inspiration which has been priceless. 



PART 



IN THE BEGINNING 
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Historical Background 



WHEN any religious movement begins with the experience of 
one man and spreads out in a large way into two continents 
and gathers within the sphere of its definite influence one 
hundred thousand adherents in the course of half a century, it 
deserves thoughtful attention. What was its background, what 
was its dynamic, what were its methods ? Those are pertinent 
questions. Just how and why did its successes and its failures 
take place are questions worthy of careful review. 

The initial impetus of Quakerism was so dynamic in the 
realm of personal religion and in social consequences that 
nowhere in the past, short of the first half century of Chris- 
tianity, is anything like it to be found. In fact, Christianity's 
social accomplishments had never reached such a wide range 
of constructive work as that set in motion by George Fox. 
So far as he was concerned, the power for his aggressive 
movement in personal and social life was found in his own 
soul and in his knowledge of the Bible. 

He was evidently unaware of the fact that ever and again 
throughout the long history of Christianity the flickering 
and flaming testimony of firsthand relations with the Infinite 
had risen out of the seemingly cold ashes of ecclesiastical 
liturgy, form and ceremony. In his writings he gives little 
evidence of understanding that the spring of a life-giving 
stream that bubbled up from within his own life had its his- 
torical parallels in striking movements that had oozed out 
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1 8 Quakers Find a Way 

from under, or even through the crevices of rocklike theo- 
logical systems, and had spread like streams of refreshing 
grace through the drought-stricken areas of religious life. 

It will not be out of place, therefore, to make a brief sum- 
mary of what had happened spiritually to vital Christianity 
in the centuries since Jesus talked about the well of water 
within man's spirit, springing up into eternal life. 

About the year 300 A.D. a Christian scholar of Greek 
origin, named Athanasius, came to a position of theological 
leadership in the Christian Church. He was the first great 
protagonist of spiritual liberty against the encroachments of 
the state. He was a free Greek with a loyalty to truth at all 
costs. In mind and outlook he was thoroughly a Greek. From 
his studies he developed the theory that God was not distant 
and far removed from the human spirit. He was within man, 
part and parcel of his very life. The laws of man's spiritual 
and physical life were expressions of the Divine within. 
"Closer is He than breathing, nearer than hands or feet." In 
other words, God is immanent in all the ordered universe. 
Its laws in nature and in man are multitudinous ways in 
which God expresses Himself. 

Warrant for this was found in Paul's sermon to the men 
of Athens, wherein he said, speaking about the altar to the 
unknown god : "What therefore ye worship in ignorance, this 
I set forth unto you . . . that they should seek God, if haply 
they might feel after Him, and find Him, though He is not 
far from each one of us : for in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being." (Acts 17 123, 28) And Jesus said, referring 
to sparrows : "Not one of them shall fall on the ground with- 
out your Father." (Matthew 10 129) 

Within the next century after Athanasius, a Roman by 
the name of Augustine became a Christian with a most re- 
markable mystical experience. After he became a bishop in 
the Roman Christian Church, he wrote of his conversion and 
published it in a book which bore the name Confessions. 
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Later in his life he, like Athanasius, wrote a theological trea- 
tise, and in it he gives his theory of the nature of God. He 
defines Deity in terms of a spiritual being, distant and isolated 
from man. The creation was made by action of a Divine 
command, and it came into being, run by a set of laws separate 
and apart from God himself. These laws worked by them- 
selves, somewhat as a watch will run by the power of a spring 
fastened at its center. By such laws the earth brought forth 
life on itself, man was created, lived and died. 

Under this theory, when God would have dealings with man 
He broke in upon the normal laws of human existence. To 
put it in another way, He suspended the natural law, and by 
what is known as a miracle dealt with man in supernatural 
ways. This idea of God is known as transcendence God 
above, beyond and outside of man's normal existence and life. 

The background of Augustine's thinking was Roman 
the idea of the emperor, uttering edicts, making laws, sub- 
mitting them to his sub-rulers, and they in turn to the people. 
This developed a Church organization in which there were 
higher degrees of leadership, and all under that leadership 
were supposed humbly to obey the ecclesiastically appointed 
pope, bishop, priest or minister, who alone had immediate or 
detailed responsibility to the distant and transcendent being, 
God. Augustine taught that salvation depends on external 
channels, that there is no salvation outside the Church, that 
God determines the ultimate destiny of all men, that fore- 
ordination is absolute. 

The striking thing here lies in the fact that these two types 
of Christian faith and practice frequently have found expres- 
sion in Christian history from the first century until the 
twentieth. Several illustrations can be cited of movements 
that bear a notable similarity to the Quaker way. 

The early life of the Christian groups was on the basis of 
personal faith, which was evidenced by the spirit of the living 
Christ known in the inward experience and in the outward 
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conduct of the individual Christian and the group fellowship. 
Authority, form, ceremony and ritual were to all intents and 
purposes nonexistent in those first days of high spiritual ela- 
tion. The first century of Christian history had not closed, 
however, before spontaneous spiritual expression crystallized 
into the initial stages of ritual, liturgy, creed, dogma and 
theology. The prospective Christian became one by joining 
an organization. Personal spiritual experience and fellowship 
with God through Christ took secondary place. 

As this shell of ecclesiastical organization and authority 
developed and hardened into a more or less rigid system of 
belief, organization and authority, there appeared in the course 
of history several noteworthy illustrations of the free mani- 
festations of the Spirit of God seeking outlets for untram- 
nieled expression of mystical experience, sacrificial living and 
what is called lay religion. 

The Montanist movement, in the second and third centu- 
ries, in spite of its heretical tendencies, was a sincere effort to 
reclaim a spiritual religion. Its members called themselves the 
Church of the Spirit. They believed in progressive revelation 
and held that the Spirit of God spoke directly to men. They 
were fearless in facing suffering and were avowed pacifists. 

Irish Christianity, started by Saint Patrick, stressed right 
living rather than a creedal religion. It developed aggressive 
missions during the whole of the seventh century. John the 
Scot, called Erigena, was one of its foremost leaders and is 
responsible for that typical saying of a free Christianity: 
"There are as many unveilings of God as there are saintly 
souls." 

The Waldenses in the Middle Ages, with Peter Waldo as 
leader, kept the torch of a spirit-led Christianity burning, even 
though he was expelled from the Established Church because 
he would preach although he had not been ordained. He was 
one of the earliest protagonists of the struggle between a 
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Church that stressed an external authority and those who get 
their spiritual orders directly from God Himself. 

Francis of Assisi set before himself and his followers the 
genuine living of the Christlike life. He became so successful 
in winning men to his way of thinking and spiritual living 
that the Roman Church reached out to embrace the fellow- 
ship he had established, and the Franciscan Order came into 
being. The Order immediately lost its freedom and its power 
to maintain free spiritual living. The work of Francis of 
Assisi remains as a landmark of the power of a practical lay 
religion in the Middle Ages. 

Meister Eckhart, the great mystical teacher, evidently in- 
fluenced the group in Europe, known as the Friends of God. 
They came into being in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
They also developed a lay religion, and, though placing much 
emphasis on visions and ecstasies, they were mainly con- 
cerned with how virtuous and how Christlike men might be. 

When we study the nature of these free spiritual move- 
ments that rose periodically in the theologically and ecclesi- 
astically encrusted Europe, the unfolding of Christianity may 
be likened to a living stream of water that runs in the open 
for a time, then bogs down into swamps and marshlands, and 
moves, if at all, underground. With each of these spiritual 
movements it comes up again into a free-running stream, only 
to sink again underground, when swamped by the weight of 
ecclesiastical organization. But the never-dying life within 
forces itself again into the open to tell every man of that 
spiritual spring in his own soul, from which he may freely 
drink, unhindered by dogmas or liturgical programs. It stands 
again before the world as refreshing springs of living water, 
running free from within each man's inner life. 

When in its turn the expansive movement of Quakerism 
came to England, out of this long succession, it was like a 
river that had for a century or more been held back from its 
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normal flowing by some high and powerful dam. This dam 
had been built up and reinforced for more than a century by 
a state religion, established in the first place to satisfy the 
marital whims of a king. The joint power of this government 
and a politically minded Church did its utmost to tell the Eng- 
lish people what the tenets of their faith should be and how 
they should worship. 

Under this pressure the Pilgrims, who believed that con- 
science should be free to worship God as it saw fit, left this 
ecclesiastically ridden England for the freer religious atmos- 
phere of Holland. Then, lest their children should be warped 
or influenced by the Dutch, they sought a new country where 
their Christianity could flourish untarnished and untainted 
by the dogmas, either of England or the Continent. 

In due time the Quakers appeared on the scene with ideas 
about religious faith and Christian living more emphatically 
different from the Church government program of English 
Christianity than the Pilgrims ever held. The Quakers, how- 
ever, did not seek refuge in a new world and leave their own 
country to go on its bad way. They dared to tell the govern- 
ment and the English Church where they were wrong, and 
they seriously attempted to convert England to a free spiritual 
faith, unfettered by government instructions. The laws framed 
to suppress this new religion, the court records, the prisons 
throughout the Commonwealth, the ruined homes of the 
Quakers and the ashes of their burnt meetinghouses tell the 
story of unspeakable sufferings through which the proclaimers 
of this new expression of first-century Christianity passed. 

The Quakers released into definite action the pent-up and 
suppressed spiritual forces rising in the hearts of thousands 
of religiously minded Englishmen. For more than a century 
these smothered religious emotions and ideas were gathering 
like whirling eddies in such groups as the Seekers, the Ana- 
baptists, the Ranters, the Familists and the Fifth Monarchy 
Men, who were blindly groping for leadership. They re- 
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sponded in striking fashion when the right man appeared, who 
possessed a dynamic spiritual experience coupled with a per- 
sonality strong enough to become a magnetic center around 
which devoted and earnest spiritual-minded men could gather. 

The right man appeared in George Fox. His firsthand 
mystical experience, won after four years of bitter search, 
made him a preacher of such power that hundreds and thou- 
sands listened and heeded what he had to say. They flocked to 
the standard he raised. He had, figuratively speaking, torn 
away a few stones in the top of the dam that had been holding 
back the whirling waters of unexpressed spiritual life all over 
England. The current of a deep religious fervor seeking a 
real freedom rushed over the damlike obstructions. All over 
the country, through areas parched from religious form and 
ceremony, new life, new hope, new fervor and a new sense of 
God appeared, in the byways as well as in the populous centers 
of English life. 

The detailed story of the problems involved in this great 
mission is the subject of the expansion sections of our book. 
How long and how well Quakers kept their spiritual light 
burning, how their lights were dimmed in the fogs of Quiet- 
ism, how they lost their way in the darkness of dogma and 
theology, how they followed in the wake of a great revival and 
how they gave a world-significance to their social message are 
problems discussed in the various divisions of our book 
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ABOUT the middle of the seventeenth century a group of peo- 
ple standing before the loom of history began to weave into 
the fabric of human life a pattern of vital religion which bore 
a striking resemblance to the faith and practice of the lowly 
Nazarene. Jesus' way of living was the pattern these people 
called Quakers, or Friends, adopted, and with striking results 
they produced in England and America a way of faith and 
practice which for three hundred years has stood up effec- 
tively under the pressures and materialism of modern life in 
a world which has become cynical as it became selfish, and in 
which frustration and pessimism have grown like thistles and 
briers in the fields of human experience. 

The late philosopher and psychologist, William James, has 
characterized this group in his lectures on The Varieties of 
Religious Experience with words that challenge every 
thoughtful member of the Society of Friends, and produce a 
sense of humility as they realize the wide gap between the pic- 
ture he portrays and the holes and broken threads in the gar- 
ment they have tried to weave. The description by James is 
as follows : 

The . . . religion which he [George Fox] founded is some- 
thing which it is Impossible to overpraise. In a day of shams, 
it was a religion of veracity rooted in spiritual inwardness, 
and a return to something more like the original gospel truth 
than men had ever known in England. So far as our Chris- 
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tian sects today are evolving into liberality, they are simply 
reverting in essence to the position which Fox and the early 
Quakers so long ago assumed,* 

The Quaker fabric has been woven by many individuals. 
Some of them have been so thrust into positions of structural 
leadership that they may well be called the Weavers. They 
have thrown the shuttles of their lives and teachings back and 
forth on the loom of history, helping to produce what we call 
Quakerism, or the Society of Friends. In this little book these 
weavers are seen here and there in action. It will not be out 
of place in these opening pages to look some of them in the 
face and get them introduced before the real narrative begins. 

GEORGE Fox (1624-1691) founded Quakerism on the 
background of a striking mystical experience (a deep and 
overwhelming sense of the living Christ). He gathered up 
from the medley of religious sects in England a body of fol- 
lowers that became possessed, as he was, with the keen sense 
of spiritual mission. Under his influence they scattered all 
over Great Britain, gathering thousands in a great evan- 
gelistic movement, which produced in the individuals con- 
cerned remarkable spiritual experiences and at once made 
itself felt in social reforms. It became solidified into an ef- 
fective organization. 

At the close of his life there were approximately fifty thou- 
sand Quakers in England and as many more in America. He 
and his followers came under severe persecution by the gov- 
ernment of England, and thousands were in prison for short 
or longer terms. Fox produced a type of religion which was 
experimental rather than theological and, while not a scholar 
himself, he won intellectual leaders to his movement and pro- 
duced a Journal which has won a high place among the spir- 
itual autobiographies of history. 

* William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Company, 1902). Used by permission of the publisher. 
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Swarthmore Hall, the home of Judge Fell and his wife, 
Margaret Fell, became the rendezvous where George Fox and 
his young Quaker preachers found welcome, a spiritual fel- 
lowship and protection against the early persecutions. In this 
atmosphere the hostess and her daughters became Quakers. 
After Judge Fell died severe persecutions swept the mother 
and daughters into malicious and torturing imprisonment. 
They survived the suffering. Margaret Fell became the wife 
of George Fox. By much correspondence and painstaking 
contact with the scattered leaders of the movement she earned 
the title, Tender Nursing Mother of Quakerism. Swarthmore 
Hall deserves the title, Spiritual Citadel of Early Quakerism. 

WILLIAM PENN (1644-1718) was converted to the Quaker 
faith through the efforts of an obscure Quaker preacher. He 
became the foremost champion in England of religious liberty 
in the crucial years around 1670. To join the Quakers with 
their position against war was costly business for the son of a 
British admiral. His father disowned him. When he was 
arrested on what proved to be a false accusation he battled in 
the court for justice and won the jury over to his position, in 
spite of the command of the judge instructing the jury to con- 
vict him. Thus unhampered trial by jury took its place in 
recognized English law. 

Through his family connection and his acquaintance with 
nobility he frequently eased the judgment of the Crown 
against the Quakers. He was more than once imprisoned for 
his faith, and used his time to produce the classical devotional 
books No Cross, No Crown and Some Fruits of Solitude. 

Final reconciliation with his father brought him in line for 
inheriting his father's estate. The debt the Crown owed his 
father was paid to William Penn in the form of territory in 
America, the colony of Pennsylvania. Penn became its first 
governor. 

His Essay Towards the Present and Future Peace of Eu- 
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rope, outlining the principles on which a peaceful world might 
be produced, was so able in scholarship and in statesmanship 
that it has been used even in the present century as a basic 
study for producing in our times a peaceful world civilization. 
He has come down in history as Quakerism's outstanding 
statesman, its heroic defender against injustice in the courts 
and a devotional writer who won an enviable position in Dr. 
Charles Eliot's five-foot shelf of books, the Harvard Classics, 
ROBERT BARCLAY (1648-1690), the first Quaker theolo- 
gian, was the outstanding product of the Quaker effort to get 
a following in Scotland. He had been brought up in a Pres- 
byterian atmosphere. Highly educated in the best schools of 
Scotland and Europe, he was the intellectual leader of early 
Quakerism. In his Apology for the True Christian Divinity 
he produced the theological treatise which set forth the argu- 
ments for the Quaker fundamental beliefs, among which were 
Immediate Revelation and Universal Light, uniquely the 
products of Quaker thinking. His Puritanical education col- 
ored somewhat his arguments for the Quaker position, and he 
never quite liberated himself from the prevalent ideas of the 
innate depravity of human nature. His leadership in Quaker 
thought was dominant in shaping the Quaker position at a 
time when great minds were stamping into fixed formulas the 
religious tenets of faith in other Protestant groups. Barclay 
was continually declaring that real religion is an inward spir- 
itual life, received from God and transforming human nature. 
Barclay was won to Quakerism by the effect made on him by 
his attendance at Quaker meetings. Of this he said : 

When I came into the silent assemblies of God's people, I felt 
a power amongst them which touched my heart, and, as I gave 
way to it, I found the evil weakening in me and the good 
raised up, and so I became thus knit and united unto them, 
hungering more and more after the increase of the power and 
life. 
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JOHN WOOLMAN (1720-1772) was the classic illustration 
in Quaker history of how sensitive the human spirit can be to 
the driving power of Divine love. 

Before his quiet work in the power of love for the social 
well-being of the laboring man, the Indian and the slave, op- 
position melted like ice and snow before the sunshine. He won 
his way in antislavery efforts, not by public proclamations or 
high-pressure campaigns, but by intimate talks in the homes 
of slaveowners and messages on the love of God delivered in 
Quaker meetings, until his hosts and his hearers forced their 
consciences to follow his in the pathway to the treatment of the 
black man on the basis of human equality before God. 

In the area of human slavery he was the one person who 
pre-eminently enabled Quakers to clear their skirts of slave 
trading. In the general move in America toward emancipa- 
tion he was one of the initial actors, and in England his posi- 
tion was a strong positive factor. 

His conscience was a consecrated tool in the hands of the 
Holy Spirit, and he listened for the still small voice, not only 
in choosing the main highways of his life, but also in walking 
the bypaths of daily business transactions and minor matters 
of home experience. 

He lived actively in the frontier areas of the social revolu- 
tion, and staked out the pathways along which relief came 
later for those who then seemed doomed to unlivable condi- 
tions in the economic order. A preacher of no small ability, 
when deeply moved by the Spirit he could quicken benumbed 
consciences into action for righteousness where the rich were 
living in too much luxury and the poor lacked the simple 
necessities of life. 

The pen he used seemed to have almost miraculously fallen 
into the hands of a ready writer who produced a journal of 
extraordinary simplicity and charm, which, as Dr. Charles 
Eliot said, "is the best expression of a personality which in its 
ardor, purity of motive, breadth of sympathy and clear spir- 
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itual insight gives Woolman a place among the uncanonized 
saints of America. "* 

ELIAS HICKS (1748-1830) was one of the influential min- 
isters of the Society of Friends in New York Yearly Meeting 
for more than fifty years before the Great Separation, in 
which he became a leading figure, took place in 1827. He had 
a winning, forceful personality, and a gift in the ministry 
which was convincing and so searching in its appeals that 
hardened consciences were quickened into action, and so sin- 
cere that Friends in general accepted his messages as from 
the throne of God. 

His emphasis on the Inner Light, or the Christ Within, as 
the interpreter of the historical Jesus would never have caused 
a ripple of unrest or questioning on the part of any portion of 
the Quaker body had it not been for the overzealous concern 
of the group of leaders who were making theology rather than 
spiritual experiences and inner fellowship the goal of their 
preaching. They became suspicious of the soundness of Elias 
Hicks's theology. It did not harmonize with what they be- 
lieved and insisted that other Quaker leaders should believe. 
They had private conversations with him about his teaching; 
then they brought the questions involved before their meet- 
ings. Differences soon grew into controversies. 

With high-strung emotions a united Quakerism eventually 
came crashing down in a wreck. A division followed which 
shook the Society of Friends to the foundations. Unkind 
words flew easily. Property claims on both sides were carried 
to the courts. No one person could be fairly blamed as the 
cause. In 1830, three years after the separation, Elias Hicks 
passed off the scene. Time did not heal the sores as quickly 
as it might have done, for religious wounds can stay open for 
long periods. Generations passed before one side could see 
how the word Friends applied to the other side. 



* The Harvard Classics (New York, P. F. Collier & Son, 1900), I, 176. 
Used by permission of the publisher. 
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Reconciling forces, after more than a century of division, 
have come into play. Conferences of all Friends gathering 
from the ends of the earth have been held in great fellowship. 
General Conference Friends (the Hicksites), Wilburites (the 
Conservative Friends), and Evangelical Friends (the Five 
Years Meeting) are working together in world-wide activi- 
ties in and through the American Friends Service Committee. 
Memberships from one group to another are passing back and 
forth in many meetings. A dual membership is being granted 
when asked for. The young people in all groups see no reason 
whatever for there being any longer a separation. They are 
all together, consecrated through the Spirit of Christ to a com- 
mon world service. The separate yearly meetings in and 
around New York City and Philadelphia are working to- 
gether. In New England, Friends of the Wilburite, or Con- 
servative group, Friends of the General Conference and 
Friends of the Five Years Meeting have officially set up a new 
yearly meeting uniting all groups into one. Separation is a 
dead issue \ only the rattle of some dry bones can be heard, and 
that cannot disturb the peace. Quaker unity has'been reborn. 

STEPHEN GRELLET (1773-1855) was a descendant of 
French nobility. He was brought up as a Roman Catholic. 
Coming to America, he attended a Friends meeting, was 
deeply impressed by their silence and became converted to 
Quakerism. He soon revealed a gift in the ministry and was 
recognized (ordained) as a minister in the Society of Friends. 
His preaching gift developed until he became an aggressive 
evangelist, As a Gospel minister he traveled very widely and 
almost constantly. Traveling, or itinerant, ministers held the 
far-scattered meetings together for more than a century. One 
of Grellet's journeys, in which he covered twenty-six thousand 
miles and held over a thousand meetings, lasted for three 
years. And this was before the days of railroads or steam- 
ships. Everywhere he reached the common people. In early 
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American life he literally traversed almost pathless wilderness 
to help meetings. 

He visited in most parts of Europe, was a personal friend 
of the Emperor of Russia and also visited the Pope. Aggres- 
sively interested in social reforms, he comforted prisoners in 
jail, called Elizabeth Fry's attention to conditions in Newgate 
Prison in London and opened the way for her to undertake 
her great life work. He became Quakerism's most outstand- 
ing evangelist and was one of the greatest preachers the So- 
ciety ever produced. 

ELIZABETH FRY (1780-1845) was the outstanding mem- 
ber of the famous Gurney family and deserved in every good 
respect to be described as "queenly." Converted in a most 
genuine way in her youth, she began at once to put her faith 
into practice by attempting to meet the social needs of the 
ignorant and poor in her neighborhood. This concern broad- 
ened out until, when her attention was called to the disrepu- 
table treatment of women in Newgate Prison, she became 
their good angel by personal religious visits to these outcasts, 
by inaugurating radical changes in their treatment and by 
arousing within them ambitions for a faith in God and a bet- 
ter kind of living. 

Not satisfied with merely this, she persuaded the govern- 
ment to improve prison conditions. The principles she pro- 
posed became the basic ideas for reform in all kinds of prison 
life, and are still being looked to by those who seek for re- 
formatory programs in penal institutions. In this effort for 
the betterment of the criminal classes she toured the capitals 
of Europe and was entertained by royal families at their re- 
quest. She left a prison-reform star in the social heavens 
which still shines as a planet in the dark skies of human 
misery. 

In the Christian ministry she developed a very real gift, 
and was one who gave expression to the inseparable connec- 
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tion between a Gospel that is preached to save the soul and a 
Gospel that is to be lived out in practical programs, aimed to 
save social living even in places where the worst conditions 
exist. She became the incarnation of the twin lights of spir- 
itual appeal, the one to shine into the gloom of the human 
soul's despair, the other to dissipate the darkness in which 
human bodies eked out a mere existence. 

JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY (1788-1847), the young brother 
of Elizabeth Fry, was thrust into the banking business on the 
death of his father in 1809. Banking could never be his main 
business, for the urge of the Divine Spirit within him called 
for extended Bible study, voluminous writing on religious 
themes and the call to become a Quaker preacher. His relig- 
ious training which came to him from Church of England 
teachers twisted his Quaker outlook from that of the early 
Quaker fathers who preached the simplicity of a mystical ex- 
perience to a system of theology strongly colored with the 
dark somber hues of Calvinism in which man is not thought 
of as being born with something of God within him, but with 
a spirit doomed at human birth to an innate separation from 
the Divine love. This teaching so gripped his hearers that 
even to this hour multitudes of Gurneyites, which his follow- 
ers have been called, have lost the spiritual insight of original 
Quakerism, and theology has in too many cases overshadowed 
spiritual living. 

Gurney, as a man, was a beautiful character, with a charm 
of manner and power in preaching the Gospel which was so 
convincing that when he had finished with Quakerism it was 
far different from that proclaimed by George Fox and his fel- 
low workers. 

His love of the Bible and his ability to interpret it, up to 
the light he had, aroused Quakers everywhere to search the 
Scriptures. As a result Bible schools were added to Quaker 
meetings, and for the first time in their history the Bible was 
read in meetings for worship. 
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His greatest contribution was the breaking of the chains of 
Quietism which had bound the Society for more than a cen- 
tury. This paved the way for Quakerism's Great Revival, 
which in objective, at least, was a renewal of its first-half-cen- 
tury appeal. 

RUFUS M. JONES (1863-1948) always saw the world 
through Quaker eyes. He was the son of Quaker parents and 
was brought up in the atmosphere of a Quaker meeting. This 
set his early thinking and provided foundations for his career 
as a teacher in secondary schools and Haverf ord College, He 
developed such a grasp of Quakerism that he became the fore- 
most American interpreter of his people's faith and history. 
He was eminently fitted to trace the antecedents of Quaker- 
ism back to the simple faith of the early Christians. In doing 
so he linked Quakerism with the currents of Christian mysti- 
cism that have come down through nineteen centuries. 

He was for many years the editor of one of Quakerism's 
weekly papers, The American Friend. He was one of the 
prime movers in organizing several yearly meetings into one 
body, called the Five Years Meeting. He was a member of 
the executive committee of this body as long as he lived. 

At the beginning of the First World War he helped to or- 
ganize the American Friends Service Committee. He became 
its first chairman, a position he held until physical conditions 
forced his retirement. He saw this committee develop from 
an effort to use the "conscientious objector" in constructive 
relief service in 1914 to a world organization with representa- 
tives ministering to suffering humanity in every corner of the 
globe. 

Rufus Jones was the beloved preacher and lecturer, who 
for a long series of years proclaimed his stirring spiritual mes- 
sages to students in colleges and universities in America and 
other countries. He was an active participant of the joint 
committee of missionary and church leaders who toured world 
missions and made exhaustive reports to the home churches. 
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From the standpoint of spiritual influence and power, which 
found expression in his organizing ability, his voluminous 
writing and his simple yet powerful expression of the Quaker 
faith he will be regarded as the Great Quaker of the present 
century, the incarnation of simple Christian faith raised to the 
level of personal effectiveness. Little children played with 
him and loved him. The German Gestapo listened to him and 
did what he asked. 

These weavers were not the only ones who produced the 
garment of Quaker faith and practice. Behind these great 
preachers and workers can often be found some pure-minded 
disciples of Christ who pointed the way in which the weaver 
could find his Divine appointment. They are frequently the 
unknown parent or the unknown teacher whose influence 
helped to crystallize the thinking of the one who went out into 
the cold hard indifferent world to rebuke its sin and to point 
the direction along which it must go to learn the way to the 
heights of life. The habits of saintly living in the obscure 
corners of life have been the seedbeds out of which have 
grown those who could stand the tests and the storms of life. 
The few weavers named here, and many others like them, are 
the products of saintly homes and little meetings which pro- 
duced an atmosphere in which unassuming youths have 
caught the vision of a needy world and have gathered the 
strength to live mightily for God. 



PART 




A PECULIAR PEOPLE 



THE Quakers, or Friends, have been called a peculiar people 
for many reasons. They are recognized as peculiar by the 
speech they use, by their attitude toward war, by their mar- 
riage ceremony, by their refusal to take oaths, by the way they 
conduct their meetings for worship, by the way they come to 
decisions in their business meetings and by the clothing they 
wear. The main reason for all these differences is to be found 
in the Quaker's estimate of man as man before his fellowmen 
and before his God. It may be expressed in a twofold state- 
ment: first, that all men are equal with all other men, and sec- 
ond, that all men come immediately into the presence of God 
and need no human being to represent them before their 
Father who is in heaven. 



3 



The Quaker Marriage 



SPEAKING in the terminology of distance, it may not be very 
far from the "Marriage Parlor," located in close proximity to 
the county courthouse, to the Quaker meetinghouse where 
marriages according to the old custom of Friends take place, 
but spiritually speaking the distance is immeasurable. The 
Quaker wedding may be listed as one of the peculiarities of a 
peculiar people, but it takes on such a beautiful significance 
as well as a solemn and spiritual aspect in these days when ap- 
proximately one marriage in every four in America winds up 
in the divorce court, that its basis, method and spirit deserve 
careful consideration. On one occasion the writer asked the 
judge of a county court what proportion of those coming be- 
fore him for divorce had any religious background. His 
answer was immediate and emphatic : "None of them. They 
do not know what religion is." His answer may have been 
slightly overdrawn, but it at least revealed a side light on a 
situation which is everywhere disturbing all good people who 
have any sense of appreciation of what the true American 
home means to the community and the country at large. 

The Quaker wedding as conducted in a typical Friends 
meetinghouse in country or city has no minister or priest 
present as the officer to conduct the wedding, or pronounce 
the couple man and wife. There is no altar before which as 
before a specially holy place the prospective husband and wife 
stand to answer questions and make promises about the mar- 
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riage obligation. While the Friends minister may have re- 
ceived legal permission from the court to pronounce a couple 
man and wife, such a proceeding is entirely superfluous and 
now legally unnecessary in a wedding ceremony undertaken 
according to the long-established custom of Friends. The 
Friends began this practice very early in their history and for 
a long time they ran the risk of having their children called 
illegitimate. They took the risk, however, for conscience' sake, 
and in the long run, because of their evident sincerity, the 
legal opposition faded away, and then the courts declared that 
the Friends had a right to marry in their own way so long as 
a record of the marriages was made in the courts. Their meet- 
ing records have been so wonderfully kept that they are the 
source of much genealogical data. 

As a matter of fact, in this Quaker service the man and the 
woman concerned speak their own vows and give their own 
promises of love, loyalty and devotion, each to the other in a 
meeting for worship. Before the marriage takes place, how- 
ever, a painstaking series of requests, examinations and re- 
ports is carried on between the young people concerned and a 
meeting committee. The whole active membership of the 
meeting shares in the solemn and holy undertaking. Specif- 
ically stated, and as generally practiced, the steps in this proc- 
ess are as follows. When the young people on the basis of 
their love for each other have decided that they want to be 
married they make a formal statement of that fact to the meet- 
ing where they are members. The meeting makes a record of 
the expressed wish and appoints a committee to confer with 
the prospective candidates for marriage, and with their 
parents, if they are underage. When the committee is satis- 
fied that there are no hindrances in the way of the marriage it 
reports its conclusion to the meeting. The meeting then ap- 
points another committee to have charge of the arrangements 
for the wedding service. A time and place, usually the meet- 
inghouse, are chosen. A carefully prepared certificate of mar- 
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riage is written which contains among other things statements 
of the mutual obligations which the parties to the marriage 
will assume. A meeting for worship is called unless the par- 
ties wish to marry themselves in the regular meeting at the 
usual time it is held. After the meeting settles into a period 
of real worship the young couple, who have taken seats on the 
front row of benches, rise and, taking each other by the right 
hand, pledge their love and loyalty to each other in the pres- 
ence of God and before the members of the meeting. When 
the vows have been taken and the worship is over the com- 
mittee escorts the newly married couple to a table where they 
sign the wedding certificate. Afterward as witnesses of this 
marriage ceremony, most of those present sign the certificate. 
Such a ceremony takes weeks and sometimes months for 
preparation ; it sympathetically centers the eyes of all members 
on the young people concerned ; it is jointly shared in a devout 
and solemn meeting for worship. All of this is a supremely 
important religious affair for the young couple and the whole 
membership. It infuses highly significant spiritual meaning 
into the holy business of the initial steps in homemaking. 
Such a marriage service is not a guarantee that home develop- 
ment will never run into stormy waters or meet with ship- 
wreck, but the small proportion of Quaker homes that resort 
to the courts for a release from marital obligations is indica- 
tive of the fact that in search for the best in wedded life the 
Quakers have found a way which in the great majority of 
cases carries the wedded union through to the hour when only 
the summons from the heavens calls for separation- 



The Quaker Costume 



AMONG these peculiarities there is none much more striking 
than the testimony the Quaker has always had, but more 
especially in the past than in the present, that his wearing 
apparel must be of the simplest kind. This testimony arose in 
the early years of Quaker history as a silent protest against 
the gaudy clothing worn by royalty, the rich and the military 
officers in all parts of Great Britain. This simplicity was 
maintained, not only by the early Quaker women, but by the 
men as well George Fox and his fellow leaders had a strong 
aversion to gaudy dress as an expression of pride. Collars on 
men's coats were regarded as superfluous, so the Quaker 
habitually wore the collarless coat, and the women a particular 
kind of bonnet 

Many years after the protest against showy clothing had 
accomplished its purpose minutes on the Quaker business 
meeting records still called for the utmost plainness in dress. 
Moreover, we find in the minutes of these meetings, which 
were read periodically, "queries" or questions seriously asked 
about the kind, color and style of their clothing, and those 
who had broken away from the stern regulations were 
brought under meeting discipline. Committees were appointed 
to deal with any wayward members, and not infrequently, if 
the offending Quaker persisted in his headstrong course, his 
name was erased from the membership of the meeting. 

40 
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Dress, as such, gradually took its place in the background 
of Quaker practice as a probable cause for disciplinary action, 
and became a kind of honorary badge of membership in a 
group that once upon a time had a living word to say about 
how a man and a woman should dress before an unbelieving 
world. The importance of dress in due time was overstressed, 
and the younger generation of Quakers had difficulty in find- 
ing the relative difference between the sin of oath-taking and 
the sin of wearing a coat with a collar. 

How far this pressure for plain dress went is illustrated in 
some phrases written into the general epistle of the London 
Yearly Meeting under the date of Fourth Month ist, 1691. 
This was nearly a half-century after Quakerism came to birth 
as a living spiritual organism under the leadership of George 
Fox. The general assembly of all Friends in England followed 
dutifully in his rugged and stern footsteps in the following 
lines from the annual epistle sent out to all Quakers : 



And that Friends take care to keep to Truth and plainness, in 
language, habit, deportment and behaviour; that the sim- 
plicity of Truth in these things may not wear out nor be lost 
in our days, nor in our posterity's ; and be exemplary to their 
children in each, and train them up therein ; that modesty and 
sobriety may be countenanced, and the fear of the Lord take 
place and increase among them ; and to avoid pride and im- 
modesty in apparel, and extravagant wigs, and all other vain 
and superfluous fashions of the world ; and in God's holy fear 
watch against and keep out the spirit and corrupt friendship 
of the world ; and that no fellowship may be held or had with 
the unfruitful works of darkness, nor therein with the workers 
thereof. 

BENJAMIN BEALING, Clerk 

On the other hand the rigid rule was softened by William 
Penn in his classic devotional book entitled Some Fruits of 
Solitude. 
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Choose thy clothes by thine own eyes, not another's. The more 
plain and simple they are, the better : neither unshapely, nor 
fantastical ; and for use and decency, and not for pride. 



Those possessed of ample means clothed themselves in 
Quaker garb, but the material that was used in such garments 
was of a quality which only very ample purses could pay for, 
while the tailoring of the suits and dresses made them ele- 
gant, unique and distinctive. The Quakers remained outward- 
ly clothed according to the ancient testimony, but there were 
doubtless cases where the souls of some of them must have 
been sitting on pinnacles of pride. Such uses of clothing show 
how zealous the Quaker sometimes could be in demonstrating 
what it meant to be a "peculiar people," and at the same time 
be "zealous in good works." 

Young people born into Quaker families gave evidence of 
the fact that their heritage by birth had not cured them of an 
innate fondness for the gay and the colorful, expressed as a 
feeling of being uncomfortable, to say the least, when their out- 
ward profession of religion came into conflict with the habit- 
ual association with the worldly youth of their own age. Two 
illustrations of this conflict between youthful inclination and 
religious duty, as it was then interpreted, occurred in the 
Quakerly famous Gurney family in the later years of the 
eighteenth century. Elizabeth Gurney was a girl in her teens 
at the time and her younger brother, Joseph John Gurney, 
was hail-fellow-well-met among his worldly associates. 

The Gurney family in Norwich, England, was very well- 
to-do- They were strict Friends at least that was true of 
the parents and their children were, of course, expected to 
attend regularly the quiet meeting, always unprogramed, in 
Goat's Lane. They complied with these regulations without 
too much complaint, save for the fact that Elizabeth let her 
suppressed feelings of dislike for Quaker meeting find vent in 
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her private diary in which she faithfully kept a record of her 
doings and not infrequently of her feelings as well. There are 
occasional entries therein made at the close of Sabbath days 
which read as follows : "Goats was dis. today." "Goats was 
long and dis." By such statements she recorded her disgust 
of the Quaker meeting. She was gayest of the gay and dressed 
accordingly. One day in meeting she heard a Gospel message 
which reached her soul, much cluttered up with worldly 
things, and eventually it changed her life. It converted her to 
a program of service which in due time revolutionized prison- 
reform work in her country and in parts of Europe. That 
memorable day she was dressed in the gayest of garments and 
wore purple boots laced with scarlet. Her sensitive spirit was 
deeply stirred by the preacher, and something within her 
opened like a window to let in a far-distant call to consecrate 
her life to Christian service. 

Later on in a quiet spiritual meeting in her home a Quaker 
woman preacher, Deborah Darby, turned to Elizabeth Gurney 
and said that under God she would become "a light to the 
blind, speech to the dumb and feet to the lame." The Divine 
call had come. Elizabeth responded and went out into the 
world to do her great reform work. The point we are making 
here lies in the fact that from then on the gay dress hung in 
the closet unused, and the purple boots with scarlet lacing lost 
their attractiveness. Elizabeth Gurney Fry as she undertook 
her life work clothed herself in the drab Quaker costume. 
That was henceforth the outward sign of her inward consecra-- 
tion the badge of her sacred call the talisman which 
opened prison doors to her and unlocked hallways which led 
her into the presence of English and European princes and 
kings. She gave up a bauble ; she won a place among the re- 
formers of the world. Purple boots and scarlet lacings had 
had their day with her and lost their significance. The queenly 
woman in Quaker garb walked unharmed among human 
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fiends behind prison bars, and they wept as she the Quakeress 
read to them from the Holy Scriptures and won them to bet- 
ter living. 

The religious change in the life of young Joseph John Gur- 
ney strangely enough found outward demonstration by the 
use of a piece of wearing apparel in fact, a Quaker hat. He 
in his younger years was caught for a while in the current of 
European rationalism, prevalent when he was at Oxford. He 
-came under the influence of ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land, but his early bringing up in a Quaker home and in a 
Quaker meeting led him finally deliberately to choose the 
Quaker Way. When he was about twenty years of age he 
was strangely impressed in a long night vigil that it was his 
duty to commit himself to Quakerism. Several forces played 
on him to bring about that decision. After three weeks of in- 
ward debate the way and time of declaring himself was made 
particularly clear. He was to accept an invitation to a neigh- 
borhood dinner party where many of his young worldly 
friends were to be fellow guests. He was to enter the drawing 
room of his host with his hat on. He struggled against the 
idea, but finally yielded to what was clearly a sense of duty 
and personal sacrifice. In Friend's attire and with his hat on 
he entered the parlor at the dreaded moment, shook hands 
with his hostess and then went out into the hall where he left 
his hat. He immediately returned to share in the festivities 
of the party. Later he recorded in his diary that he spent a 
rather comfortable evening. He went home in due time, but 
some days later felt impressed that he must do the same thing 
at the home of the bishop. The die was cast ; he found himself 
the decided Quaker. It was clearly understood by all his 
friends that he had assumed that character. "To dinner par- 
ties," he adds in his diary, "except in the family circle, I was 
asked no more." 

The act of the hat had cleared the atmosphere of all hazi- 
ness and fog. He saw the path before him. He proceeded to 
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prepare himself to be a Quaker preacher and a thorough Bible 
student. The hat episode had closed all doors but one, that of 
a Quaker Bible student and evangelist. He walked henceforth 
with clear conscience and as a Quaker into a career of remark- 
able and efficient service. The testimony of the hat had ef- 
fectively removed from him all questions and uncertainties. 
The road was assured. He had found the Quaker Way. 

The question of the Quaker garb has had, therefore, a 
variety of effects on the character of Friends, and also on 
many others who, coming in contact with these kindly but 
peculiar people, felt the power of their testimony expressed in 
the garments which they wore. The influence of garments at 
times has been rather odd, but in general it has silently pointed 
the finger along a way of living which the Quaker has gen- 
erally found satisfactory to his own soul 
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The Quaker Worship 



WORSHIP for the serious-minded Quaker has always been the 
most important business in life. It is not simply going to 
church, as the phrase is generally understood. It is sitting 
with like-minded human spirits, who each in his own way 
and within the limits of his spiritual capacity, is seeking fel- 
lowship with the Infinite Spirit of Eternal Love. Such an 
attitude is very far from that of the occasional churchgoer who 
satisfies his conscience that religious services on Christmas 
and Easter are the only church functions which he really 
needs to attend to fulfill his religious obligations. So different 
is the Quaker attitude from even the regular churchgoer's 
point of view that the Quaker worship becomes one of the 
many peculiarities that mark the Society of Friends. 

This conception of worship carries with it certain corre- 
lated ideas. There may be a Quaker preacher in a meeting 
for worship, and he may deliver a sermon, but neither one is 
necessary for a Quaker meeting. The message-giving respon- 
sibility rests on all spiritually minded people present. To em- 
phasize this fact of widespread obligation the Quaker meet- 
inghouses of the older type were never equipped with pulpits. 
The high, or facing, seats, as they were often called, are raised 
slightly from the floor and have a rail before them. They are 
usually occupied by the recognized ministers. The Quakers 
do not ordain : they recognize the ministerial gift. Only God 
can ordain. Messages, long or short from anyone or from 
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many people, are a welcome and expected part of any genuine 
Quaker meeting. It is programed only so far as the Holy 
Spirit directs the current of thought and influences some sen- 
sitive spirit with an inner urge to share his thoughts vocally 
with those who are about him. Preaching is not limited in a 
Quaker meeting to the "highseats." 

To get this picture before us, let us imagine ourselves gath- 
ering in the meetinghouse at some regular meeting hour, and 
following the proceedings. Because the type of meetinghouse 
and meeting have changed in many places during the course 
of the years we will put ourselves back two or three genera- 
tions before the modern western American meeting developed. 
There are many places in the East and a few in the Middle 
West where this type of meeting is still a live factor, and those 
who attend it find within its quiet program priceless spiritual 
experiences. The meeting we have chosen to attend is the 
usual Fifth Day (Thursday) Meeting. This may just as well 
be chosen as the meeting on First Day (Sunday), for the 
faithful Friends never let any secular business of their own 
keep them away from the midweek meeting. For the sake 
of it and what it did for them, they locked their stores in the 
middle of a busy day to attend it. They left the plow in the 
furrow, unhitched the horses and reharnessed them into the 
carryall in which the whole family could be driven to the 
meetinghouse. If it was the haying season the grass they 
were mowing had to be left standing if they had not cut it all 
before meetingtime. Attending meeting was as important to 
the Quaker as eating his meals or paying his taxes. 

When we enter the very plain but substantially built meet- 
inghouse we note that the building has no spire and no bell. 
Bells were not required to remind Quakers of their meeting 
obligations. Within the meetinghouse itself the women seat 
themselves on one side of the center aisle and the men on the 
other, while those who go to the facing seats follow the same 
procedure. Those who come in after these people have taken 
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their places find that the meeting has begun. There are no 
announcements, there is no singing, but it is soon apparent 
that all present have entered into a very real but silent wor- 
ship, each communing, as he is mentally and spiritually 
equipped, with the Eternal Spirit. We discover that a serene 
calm of physical activities and a quietness of mind have set- 
tled over the whole group. Within the hush and the stillness, 
however, there spreads through the group a subtle inner sense 
of a pervasive spiritual reality, a consciousness of an inward 
presence, that needs for its revelation no priestly rite, no 
preacher's appeal, no human agent to interpret the Divine 
message. The Spirit of God is dealing with each individual 
life in that group, as each needs something of the spiritual to 
comfort its sorrow, to support its weakness or to inspire it for 
better living. 

If, in such a meeting as this, a man feels called to offer a 
vocal prayer he rises from his seat, removes his hat (for men 
always kept their hats on in a Quaker meeting) and reverently 
gathers up in words of praise and petition to God what doubt- 
less has been the common silent aspiration of the group. If a 
woman is about to speak one can feel the inspiration moving 
within her, for she has lifted her hands to untie the strings of 
her Quaker bonnet, preparatory to taking it off while she de- 
livers the message which has been given her in the midst of 
the silence. 

As we in imagination sit in this particular meeting we have 
chosen to attend, we recall that John Greenleaf Whittier, the 
poet and reformer, worshiped regularly all his life in just 
such a meeting. If a preacher with a message on his soul hap- 
pened to be present he was always at liberty to proclaim it 
from the facing seats or from wherever he might be seated in 
the audience. If there were no words uttered during the whole 
meeting it made no difference to these Quakers. Each had 
found a sense of peace for his own soul ; each had shared in the 
invisible ' intangible presence; each went back to his plow 
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left in the furrow better equipped to be the partner of God in 
producing crops because he had taken time to revive his spirit 
with the sense of the Eternal Presence in the hour of worship. 

The story has been told, and it is typically true, that at one 
time Whittier entertained in his home a stranger who came 
to seek his acquaintance. The poet invited him to go with him 
to meeting. When it was over and this man was telling his 
experience to some of his friends, he expressed the pleasure he 
had felt in sitting by the side of Whittier in a Quaker meeting. 
He said that he thoroughly enjoyed the whole experience, but 
he added that not a word had been spoken by anyone during the 
whole hour of worship. The stranger evidently learned some- 
thing of Whittier's strength for the great work he was doing 
in the field of reform, somewhat of the spiritual secrets of his 
poetic spirit and that words are not a necessity for worship. 

It was out of a depth of spiritual experience that John 
Greenleaf Whittier could write the words that have been 
treasured by thousands of sensitive spirits for many years. 
They are found in the poem which carries the title, "The 
Meeting." 

And so I find it well to come 

For deeper rest to this still room, 

For here the habit of the soul 

Feels less the outer world's control ; 

The strength of mutual purpose pleads 

More earnestly our common needs ; 

And from the silence multiplied 

By these still forms on either side, 

The world that time and sense have known 

Falls off and leaves us God alone. 

Such programed and open meetings had their problems, 
however, for it not infrequently happened that members who 
had little mental ability to help others, but were impelled by a 
large amount of emotional fervor together with a gift of 
fluent talk which uttered many words but really said very 
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little (in fact, the same things again and again), were as sure 
to speak in every meeting as they were sure to be present. 
These were a constant worry to the elders, who were en- 
trusted with the duty of guiding or suppressing such as re- 
peatedly failed to be of spiritual help in their meeting utter- 
ances. Even though such people were "eldered" again and 
again they were exceedingly hard to suppress ; for "had not 
the Spirit given them a message?" In connection with the 
problem involved .in suppressing some talkative preachers a 
story has come drifting down through three generations, at 
least, which throws a vivid, and possibly an exaggerated 
light, on the task before elders in Quaker meetings who took 
their obligations seriously. 

A certain minister who had earned the reputation of being 
a rather dry preacher and very limited in mental ability, as 
well as in spiritual power, used the unprogramed meeting 
where he lived as the place where habitually he could at con- 
siderable length free his mind of whatever was on it. One of 
the elders, who had patiently suffered the preacher's talk for 
many years, brought into the meetinghouse one First Day 
(Sunday) morning a pair of old candle snuffers, and before 
the meeting began placed them on the rail opposite the place 
where the vocal minister always sat. Then the elder went to 
the house where the preacher lived and meeting him in the 
yard said to him, "Thee will find them on the rail opposite thy 
seat in the meetinghouse ; thy candle has needed snuffing for 
more than forty years." The story does not say whether this 
kind of medicine effectively suppressed the talkative preacher 
or not. The effort, however, evidently eased the elder's con- 
science, for he had performed his duty as he saw it. 

In spite of the many problems that inevitably appeared 
where there were open meetings and freedom of speech was a 
part of the regular form of worship, there were other occa- 
sions so full of spiritual meaning that their glory pushed the 
difficulties into insignificant corners. One such experience 
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took place in the life of Sybil Jones, who was brought up in a 
small country meeting and who eventually became a mission- 
ary and a spiritual leader of young people in this country. She 
ranked among the most gifted preachers of her generation. 
After she had been married for some years and was raising a 
family of children she came under the burden of a very dis- 
tinct call to go to Liberia in missionary work. She was phys- 
ically frail ; but she could not get away from this urge to un- 
dertake the long journey to share her spiritual experience as a 
woman with the women of another race. She wanted them to 
see and feel the Christian equality of sex in social life, religion 
and the Christian ministry interpreted from the standpoint of 
Quakerism. She protested inwardly against such a prospect 
In the struggle of her spirit she finally found relief and a sense 
of inward peace by mentally shifting the load from her own 
shoulders to those of another by saying that if she could get a 
sense of leadership from someone clothed with Gospel author- 
ity she would follow whatever directions he had to give her. 
In this connection she thought of Benjamin Seebohm, a 
Gospel minister, whom she personally knew. He was in 
America, but she did not know where. The next meeting day 
arrived and, though depressed with much weakness which had 
kept her from public worship for some weeks, she felt, as she 
stated it, an almost irresistible impulse to go to meeting. As 
she entered the door almost the first person she met was Ben- 
jamin Seebohm. The meeting gathered in great solemnity. 
After a period of weighty silence he rose and in the course of 
his sermon took up the case of an individual who was strug- 
gling against a Divine leading to go out into world service for 
Christ. He explained the situation this person was facing and 
spoke in most cheering terms of the possible openings for serv- 
ice. Had he known all the details of her long and trying 
struggle against the call to world service he could not have 
said more to Sybil Jones in person than he did say about the 
general situation he described. No one except her husband 
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knew what the good woman was facing, so no human being 
could have informed the preacher of the call and the problem 
that was disturbing this sensitive soul. Later personal confer- 
ences between Sybil Jones and Benjamin Seebohm took place. 
The clouds cleared from the sky ; the fogs lifted ; the seemingly 
impossible difficulties were overcome. Sybil and Eli Jones 
went out on missionary journeys that carried them first to 
Liberia and later to Palestine and other Near Eastern Coun- 
tries. (A brief account of the work in Ramallah, Palestine, 
appears later in this volume. ) 

In these times when situations like this are talked of in 
terms of mental telepathy, and the problems are dismissed as 
belonging to areas where the psychologists can give us the 
guideposts to salvation, we are inclined to smile if we do not 
scoff at such a spiritual experience as the naive faith of this 
sickly woman. But she went out in the name and under the 
power of her God. The Holy Spirit was her guide, the source 
of her sustaining strength. She did all she hoped to do and 
more. For her the answer was God. She found that eternal 
strength in a Spirit-led Quaker meeting. She is but one of 
hundreds who have done likewise. 

If this generation could get a proper interpretation of the 
universe with God as its central and all-efficient force it is not 
at all impossible for us to lift the veil of our materialism and 
see that the forces with which the mental sciences deal and 
the power within them are really expressions of the Divine 
Immanence. Perhaps the classic words of Charles Lamb in 
"A Quakers' Meeting" are as pertinent now as they were to 
him long ago when, sitting in that kind of meeting, he 
found something which even his classic words fail adequately 
to describe. Some of them may fittingly close this discussion 
on "The Quaker Worship." 

Reader, woukTst thou know wliat true peace and quiet mean ; 
would'st thou find a refuge from the noises and clamours 
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of the multitude; woulcTst thou enjoy at once solitude and 
society; would'st thou possess the depth of thine own spirit 
in stillness, without being shut out from the consolatory 
faces of thy species ; would* st thou be alone, and yet accom- 
panied; solitary, yet not desolate; singular, yet not without 
some to keep thee in countenance; a unit in aggregate; a 
simple in composite: come with me into a Quakers' 
Meeting. 

Dost thou love silence deep as that "before the winds were 
made"? go not out into the wilderness, descend not into the 
profundities of the earth; shut not up thy casements; nor 
pour wax into the little cells of thy ears, with little-faith'd 
self -mistrusting Ulysses. Retire with me into a Quakers' 
Meeting. . . . 

O, when the spirit is sore fretted, even tired to sickness of 
the janglings, and nonsense-noises of the world, what a balm 
and a solace it is to go and seat yourself for a quiet half-hour 
upon some undisputed corner of a bench, among the gentle 
Quakers ! 



The Peculiar Language 



RELATIVE to the names of the months and days of the week, 
there are several passages in George Fox's instructions to 
his followers in which he urged them to refrain from the use 
of "heathen" names in referring to dates. In this connection 
an analysis of the names commonly used in the calendar 
reveals the following facts which are interesting and throw 
some light on the reasons for the Quaker position. Sunday is 
named for the sun god which the Romans worshiped. Mon- 
day comes from a Latin word meaning moon. Tuesday is 
a slight variation of the word Zeus, the supreme Greek god. 
Wednesday has as its origin Woden, a god of the Teutons. 
Thursday uses the Scandinavian name for the god of thunder, 
Thor. Friday was derived from Frigg, the name of a god- 
dess, the wife of Woden. Saturday bore the name of Saturn, 
the god of seed sowing. 

When the early Quakers discarded the heathen names for 
days of the week they used in their place the names in the 
story of creation recorded in the Bible in the first chapter of 
Genesis, where it is said, after an account of certain acts of 
creation, "There was evening and there was morning, one 
day." The next group of creative acts winds up with the 
phrase, "And there was evening and there was morning, 
a second day/' The story of each following group in the 
creation narrative closes with similar phrases, third day, 
fourth day, fifth day and sixth day. "God rested on the sev- 
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enth day." The early Quakers in an effort to be consistently 
Christian were convinced that they were accomplishing that 
purpose in a far better way by discarding the pagan names 
for days of the week and using Bible terminology. 

When it came to the names for the months the Friends 
felt they were desecrating their holy faith by using January, 
which was taken from the name of a Latin deity, Janus ; or 
February, which was a modification of the name for the 
Roman feast for purification, Februarius; or March, taken 
from the name of the Roman god of war, Mars ; or May, a 
possible modification of the name of the goddess, Maia, the 
daughter of Atlas and mother of Mercury. June was taken 
from the name of a Roman clan, Junius. July and August 
were named for two of the Roman emperors, Julius Caesar 
and Augustus Caesar. September, October, November and 
December all had their origin from Roman numerals, mean- 
ing seven, eight, nine and ten. So the Quakers eliminated in 
their conversation and writing all the heathen verbiage, and 
applied numerals to the days of the week and the months of 
the year. 

The use of the singular pronouns thou and thee in address- 
ing any single individual was customary with Friends from 
the beginning of the movement, and considerable data, 
especially in the early years, has gathered around the custom. 
You at that time was universally used when addressing a 
person of superior rank or position, whether he was a prelate 
in the Church, rich, a member of the nobility, a judge or one 
of the royal family. Your honor or your highness were terms 
never used by Quakers in addressing the so-called upper 
classes. Such classes did not exist as the Quaker looked out 
on society from his religious citadel. All were poor sinners 
saved, if at all, by the grace of the Saviour. 

As an illustration of the tenseness and friction existing 
in society which had to listen to Quaker messages, couched 
in the peculiar language they had chosen to use, the following 
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incident is pertinent. When young Thomas Ellwood, a stal- 
wart Quaker of the first generation, saw the evils of the class 
system, designated by the use of you to any so-called superior, 
he had an experience with his father which shows how devo- 
tion to the plain language and the common aversion to it 
could find pungent expression even between father and son. 
When on one occasion Thomas Ellwood with his hat on came 
into the presence of his father, who was a county magistrate, 
the irate parent in a fit of fury grabbed his hat and threw it 
away. History states that he lost all his hats in the same fash- 
ion. When he used the plain language and addressed his 
father with the pronouns thou and thee, these stinging words 
were flung back at him : "Sirrah, if I ever hear you say 'thou' 
or 'thee j to me again, I'll strike your teeth down your throat." 
Further illustrations are not necessary to establish the 
position, but it is interesting to note that the Quakers then 
were convinced that in this strict use of the plain language to 
all people they were making a vital protest against class dis- 
tinctions of all kinds. Richard Baxter, one of the leaders of 
the Puritan opposition, and probably the most brilliant mind 
among them, called these language innovations "silly cavils/' 
He missed the point in his slavery to class snobbery that these 
peculiar people called Quakers were dealing with some very 
vital issues, which were among the important things then 
plaguing English society. 



The Unique Organization 



THE TITLES given by the Friends to their business meetings 
are simple and also unique. They avoided terms such as 
conferences, assemblies and convocations and set up the 
framework of their business procedure with calendar titles, 
as being simpler than most names given to religious gather- 
ings. The local meeting composed of Friends in a common 
neighborhood is called the monthly meeting. It meets for 
the transaction of business once a month as the term implies. 
When two or more monthly meetings are located within 
relatively short distances from one another these combine 
for business (and, of course, for more or less worship) into 
what is called the quarterly meeting, which convenes once 
every three months in the course of the calendar year. The 
yearly meeting is made up of all the quarterly meetings in a 
given vicinity. This convenes once a year for business and 
for meetings for worship. 

In the year 1902 after three general and unofficial meetings 
of many Friends from all over America what is known as the 
Five Years Meeting was officially set up. It is composed of 
such yearly meetings as relatively coincide with the discipline 
which the Five Years Meeting has endorsed, both as to organ- 
ization and also as to the principles of belief. This meeting 
convenes every five years. It has a uniform discipline, which 
currently is in the process of being brought up to date, first in 
relation to organization, and second in the rewriting of its 
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statement of belief. (This problem is dealt with in the chapter 
on "The Dilemma of the Discipline/') Suffice it to say here 
that the discipline is a written statement, setting forth 
methods, practices and expressions of faith, and while pos- 
sessing no absolute authority like the edicts of church prelates 
of several other Christian groups, it _bears to its Quaker 
constituency somewhat the same relationship which the con- 
stitution and the body of enacted laws do to the American 
citizen in our state and nation. 

Summaries of the activities of the several groups of Friends 
in America cannot be given here, but the following state- 
ments are presented setting forth the organization and activ- 
ities of the Five Years Meeting referred to above. They 
describe in compact form the activities of this the largest 
organized group of Friends in America. 

It is the ninety thousand members of fourteen yearly meet- 
ings from California to Kenya, East Africa. Basically the 
Five Years Meeting is persons persons bound together with 
common and uniting ideals. 

It is a Christian service. It is a service in many departments 
of work. 

The Board on Christian Education produces much of the 
literature which goes to our Sunday schools, and it also keeps 
certain field contacts alive, as persons in their office hold 
conferences, training schools, etc., in our several meetings. 

It is an agency through the Mission Board for the exten- 
sion of the Christian Church and service on a world-wide 
scale. Three new yearly meetings have been established 
recently in Cuba, Jamaica and East Africa. The last one, with 
twenty-two thousand members, has become the largest yearly 
meeting of Friends in the world These yearly meetings are 
the crowning effort of the Board of Missions of the Five 
Years Meeting. In addition to these three countries, our 
work is extended to Palestine, Mexico and to Tennessee 
mountain areas. 
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It is also a literature service conducted by our book store 
through promotion and sale of good pamphlets, books and 
helps for Christian education work. The lending library 
supplies an answer to many requests for literature. The 
American Friend is the official journal of the Five Years 
Meeting, carrying on timely topics, news of Friends around 
the world and other features of Friendly interest. 

It is a service in the interest of peace. The Peace Board of 
the Five Years Meeting promotes a vigorous program of 
information and education, meetings of Friends on world 
affairs and on national legislation. Through literature it 
carries the message of peace-building. 

It is a service in the interest of temperance and sanity 
through the Board on Public Morals, which keeps abreast of 
the problem in the area of social health, and promotes the 
ideals of abstinence from drinking, gambling and other 
maladies which attack our national and world life. A monthly 
bulletin of information is maintained. 

It is the service of other committees in their respective 
fields social order, stewardship, evangelism, ministerial 
training, and through such other committees as may be 
appointed from time to time for special service. 

It is a historical movement, coming to us out of nearly 
fifty years of organized efforts for the work of the Kingdom 
of God at home and abroad. From one viewpoint it might 
be called an organization, but fundamentally it is not. It is 
rather a movement within the general framework of the 
Christian Church a movement in terms of Friendly faith 
and practice. 



PART 




THE NEW TYPE OF MESSAGE 



A Mystical Experience 



QUAKERISM is a mystical interpretation of Christianity. In 
the first chapter of the Journal of George Fox there is the 
record of a spiritual experience which ranks very high in the 
history of mystical fellowship with God. 

George Fox tells us of his four years of vain searching 
for peace of mind and heart during which he consulted with 
religious leaders priests and preachers, as he called them 
he studied the Scriptures, he spent endless hours in private 
meditation, he gave up all hope that any man could speak 
to his condition. He then makes this remarkable statement : 

When all my hopes in them and in all men were gone, so 
that I had nothing outwardly to help me, nor could I tell what 
to do, then, oh, then, I heard a voice which said, "There is 
one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy condition*' ; and 
when I heard it, my heart did leap for joy. 

Then the Lord let me see why there was none upon the earth 
that could speak to my condition, namely, that I might give 
Him all the glory. For all are concluded under sin, and shut 
up in unbelief, as I had been; that Jesus Christ might have 
the pre-eminence, who enlightens, and gives grace, and faith, 
and power. Thus when God doth work, who shall hinder it? 
and this I knew experimentally."* 

*Rufus M. Jones (ed.), George Fox, An Autobiography (Philadelphia, 
Ferris & Leach, 1903), p. 82. Used by permission of Friends' Book Store, 
Philadelphia, copyright owner. 
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So far as human words could describe it, this, at least, 
outlined what had taken place within his personality, which 
brought him at last into an intimate and supporting relation- 
ship with God into harmony with the Universe, as the 
modern man sometimes states it. This seems to have been 
the dynamic initial inspiration for his great life of spiritual 
service. This relationship became for him a reservoir of spir- 
itual leadership and power to which he constantly turned for 
inspiration, strength and guidance. There were doubtless 
other high moments of spiritual vision and intuitive under- 
standing of the Divine will, which became guideposts for 
important decisions in the programs he initiated and carried 
through for the people, many thousands in the course of the 
years, who linked their sense of spiritual guidance with his and 
built Quakerism into a powerful force in Great Britain and 
then in the world as far as he and his fellow Quakers could 
reach. 

This mystical fellowship with God is similar to the experi- 
ence of the patriarch Jacob, who in his dream at ancient 
Bethel saw a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it 
reached to heaven with the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it. It finds its counterpart in the vision of the 
prophet Isaiah, who in the temple saw the Lord high and lifted 
up, and the winged seraphim, one of whom touched his lips 
with a coal from off the altar. Thus, he received his commis- 
sion to be a prophet. It may well be classed with the experience 
that came to Jesus at the time of the baptism, when a voice 
spoke and declared Him to be the Son of God. Paul's vision 
of the Christ on the road to Damascus that led to his com- 
mission as an apostle is an experience of the same order. 

The initial spiritual experiences of Augustine, Francis of 
Assisi and Martin Luther are worthy of brief mention as 
predecessors in their times of the same general relationship 
with God as that which came to Fox. The Infinite is so far 
beyond the spiritual ability and outreach of any single human 
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being with all the power of mind, will and feeling at his 
disposal, that each man's sense of God is pitifully restricted 
by his own capacity. Each man dips his human cup, or 
pitcher, or pail into the ocean of infinity and at once is limited 
in his description of what he holds by the contour and capacity 
of his receptacle. Mysticism is a term which connotes a varied 
sense of personal relationship to Deity, ranging all the way 
from expressions of reverence before a totem pole to the 
ecstatic emotions of a Christian saint. 

The Confessions of Saint Augustine occupy a very sizable 
volume, and cover, not four years as does Fox's Journal, but 
many years while he was carrying on the religious work as a 
priest in the Christian Church. His difficulties seemed to be 
centered largely in the realm of the intellect, with moral issues 
forcing themselves on him. His mother, who had long prayed 
for his salvation, and one of his fellow workers played a sec- 
ondary part in his conversion. The revelation to his spirit 
came as a climax to his years of study and blind groping for 
light. He was in a deep agony of spirit when he heard from a 
neighboring house a voice as of a boy or girl chanting and 
often repeating the words, "Take up and read ; take up and 
read." He checked his weeping, turned to his Bible, opened 
it by mere chance, seemingly, and found his eyes on the words 
in the Epistle of Paul to the Romans (13 : 13,14), ". . . not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wanton- 
ness, not in strife and envying. But put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make not provision for the flesh. . . ." Then he 
said, "No further would I read; nor needed I: for instantly 
at the end of this sentence, by a light as it were of serenity 
infused into my heart, all the darkness of doubt vanished 
away." Thus, the great decision for Christ as the supreme 
Saviour and guide for his life came to Saint Augustine. 

With Saint Francis the mystical revelation was rather emo- 
tional than intellectual. It is recorded in the Little Flower 
that at one time he spent a whole night in prayer, rising from 
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bed and repeating until the dawn the one prayer, "My God, 
My God/' and nothing else. This was done with great fervor 
and deep devotion. His sense of God bordered on the ecstatic. 
His life was surrendered to the great task of bringing reli- 
gious joy into the hearts of heavily burdened men. He ac- 
complished it by the contagion of his own joy-possessed spirit. 

Martin Luther, on the other hand, long an active priest and 
preacher in the Roman Catholic Church, caught his vision of 
the deep meaning of the Christian experience, when, after a 
careful study of the Epistle to the Romans, there dawned on 
him the profound truth that "the just shall live by faith." The 
revelation so impressed him that it transformed his thinking 
and his life program. It seemed like an intellectual conviction, 
which flashed upon him as a kind of mysticism. The mental 
giajjt became a man of deep spiritual power the father of the 
Protestant Reformation, 

Any recital such as this of classical illustrations of mysti- 
cism will leave the average man cold if he is led to believe that 
anything like these expressions of spiritual power are to be 
looked for and manifested in his own life. They seem extreme, 
at least, if not queer, and his interest in Quakerism is likely 
to cease if anyone attempts to run his spirit into any such 
mold. Here are some simple fundamental facts about the lives 
of all of us which need to be kept in mind. Every human life 
is a bundle of three things ; intellect, which produces thought 
and reason ; will, which produces action ; and .feeling, which 
produces simple emotional response and also what we call 
ecstatic experiences. A stream of water behaves in different 
ways at different times and places. It roars over a cliff and 
makes a Niagara ; it runs over a stony bed and produces the 
babbling brook; it serenely and calmly moves through the 
meadowland as a river or lingers as a lake. It is not otherwise 
with man. He normally functions in thought, action and feel- 
ing. If we believe, as most thoughtful people do, in Divine 
Immanence that is, that so-called natural laws in nature and 
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man are expressions of Deity then God is functioning in our 
feelings, mild or ecstatic; in our thoughts, calm, meditative, 
or argumentative ; and also in our many programs of action. 
The God in whom we live and move and have our being is 
that close to personality, functioning through it always. Lit- 
erally, He is closer than breathing, nearer than hands or feet. 

With this in the background of our thinking, let man once 
determine that the God who is that near is a God of love, 
service and sacrifice, who finds His highest expression in the 
lovely, the good and the beautiful, then whatever of these 
qualities a human being takes on, to that extent man enters 
into fellowship with God. Communion with God ceases to be 
an empty form, a fruitless dream, or mere wishful thinking or 
an impossibility; it is a human experience that takes on sig- 
nificant power, for the person has entered into a Divine com- 
panionship. He possesses a mystical experience ; doubt van- 
ishes, and atheism becomes empty and meaningless. 

So through the Christian centuries others like Augustine, 
Francis of Assisi, Martin Luther and thousands of more 
common folk have sensed the fact of God working in their 
souls, calling them into Christian service. 

It is to be noted that all these experiences, common to the 
persons concerned, came to them without doctrine, theology 
or creed becoming involved in the spiritual transaction. In 
fact, these and many similar experiences happening along the 
highways of Christian history have not been dependent on 
definitions or on theories of salvation. Creeds, theories and 
ideas about God's nature and His dealings with men come 
after, not before the mystical realization that God lies at the 
center of a man's life that God is the "sense sublime of some- 
thing far more deeply interfused/' 

The definition of mysticism, given by Rufus M. Jones in 
the Introduction to The Beginnings of Quakerism by Braith- 
waite, is a significant statement to have in the record at this 
point. 
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There are all possible stages and degrees of the experience of 
this "relation" from simple awareness of the soul's Divine 
Companion to rapt consciousness of union with the One and 
Only Reality. The term mystical is properly used for any 
type of religion which insists upon an immediate inward reve- 
lation of God within the sphere of personal experience. The 
person who has found within the deeps of himself the bub- 
bling streams from the Eternal Fountain of Life, and no 
longer feels compelled to go back to the pools of tradition or 
the stagnant wells of authority for his supplies, the person 
who feels in himself the pulsation of That which Is, and feels 
as directly sure of God as he is of his own personality, has in 
so far a mystical religion, though he may have no ecstasies, 
and may keep a sane and normal hold upon the finite and the 
visible. 

[NOTE.] The special form which such experiences take 
depends largely upon the peculiar type of psychical constitu- 
tion which the person possesses.* 

Though such an experience needs no theology, it does pos- 
sess the dynamic of an inward spiritual drive. Man and God 
have come together, and things begin to happen. In the case 
of Quakerism, they have gone on happening for three cen- 
turies. 

Through the generations efforts at defining the experience 
of man's sense of relation to God have been undertaken and 
carried on with varying results. These have been discussed 
by many scholars in an endeavor verbally to limit and define 
the mystical miracle. The result in the main has been a mini- 
mum appreciation of mystical relations, and a maximum 
stress on definitions. In the course of generations, the defini- 
tion became infallible and eventually received ecclesiastical 
benediction. Then, historically, it stands as a Divine revela- 
tion. Meanwhile the original inward experience of God the 
mystical fellowship with Him sank into the background. 



* William C. Bralthwaite, The Beginnings of Quakerism (New York, Mac- 
millan and Company, 1912), pp. xxxiy-xxxv. Used with the permission of The 
Macmillan Company; and of Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London. 
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Salvation resolved itself into a mental assent or approval of 
what the intellectual or ecclesiastical theorists had set up to be 
believed. Man was asked to sign the document called a creed, 
and salvation was assured to the individual. Heaven was 
guaranteed, and hell lost one more victim. 

Possibly the above is an overdrawn statement, but when 
the early Quakers first walked the ways of the mystical ex- 
perience, based on inward firsthand fellowship with the Divine 
and Infinite, they found themselves surrounded by approved 
Church people, for whom salvation was attained by a simple 
assent to something done for them by a Christ whom they 
never really knew or loved. So those people serenely went on 
their way, living little or no differently from the way they 
lived before they signed up with ecclesiastical authorities. On 
the other hand, those who refused to sign were outside the 
pale and were considered outcasts from heaven. 

A statement should be made at this point which will clarify 
the difference between a spiritual experience (mysticism) and 
a theological statement or creed. Theology is a word com- 
pounded of two Greek words, theos, meaning God, and logos, 
meaning word or reason. So theology may mean reasoning 
about God. Religious libraries have their shelves loaded with 
heavy volumes devoted to the reasoned conclusions about the 
nature of God theologies. Experience, or mysticism, if you 
will, is a fact which is well-nigh indefinable. It is something 
within the confines of a man's emotions, his aspirations. Two 
or more men may have practically the same experience, but 
when each one attempts to describe what is going on within 
him he describes it with different words, containing different 
meanings. The consequence is that the common experience 
shared at one time becomes a point of difference, a cause of 
controversy. 

The history of conflicting theologies has been a sorry story, 
causing divisions among those who were devoted to Jesus 
Christ as the supreme revelation of the infinitely loving God. 
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Quakerism shows evidence of how marked this fact has been 
in the course of three centuries of thought and action. The 
theories of John Calvin about the relation existing between 
God and man grew out of his studies of the religious thinking 
on Christianity that was given to the world by Augustine. It 
has become known as Calvinism and includes such ideas as 
predestination, a wrathful God who must be placated with 
sacrifice and other kindred dogmas. 

These ideas were very prevalent in the thinking of the Pres- 
byterians, the Independents and the Established Church of 
England when Quakerism came into being. The debates were 
bitter. The arguments were ably presented by scholarly men. 
Quakerism in the first generation lacked learning sufficient to 
-combat intelligently this position with a positive alternative. 
We have, therefore, the picture of a group advocating a way 
of life built not on the theory of a wrathful God who must be 
placated with sacrifice, but on the concept of an infinitely lov- 
ing Heavenly Father who sends His Son to win human beings 
with the power of a transforming love. 

In spite of this marked difference in theological position we 
have a great many incidents (and some, even, in the first gen- 
eration) where Calvinism creeps into the thinking of the lead- 
ers of Quakerism. Robert Barclay gives more than one bit 
of evidence of having had a Calvinist background. 

In his Apology, written in 1675, he attempted to define 
this spiritual experience. Instead of reasoning on the basis 
that there is something of God in every man, like u a rich and 
exalted conception of the immeasurable depth and worth of 
man" the conception of humanity is built "on the pervading 
sense of the wreck and ruin of fallen man."* 

This blight on the inherent worth of man characterized 
Quakerism for more than a century after the early period. 



* Rufus M. Jones, Later Periods of Quakerism (New York, The Mac- 
rnillan Company, 1921), p. 33. Used with the permission of The Macmillan 
Company; and of Macmillan & Co. Ltd,, London. 
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Because of this attitude toward man which spread through the 
Society, Calvinistic teaching, with its highly developed theory 
of a Divinely prepared substitute offered to an offended God 
for man's salvation, became dominant in Quaker preaching. 
This was far from the concept of a Heavenly Father waiting 
with open arms to receive any and every wayward child, and 
it was entirely different from the conviction of George Fox 
that there was something of God in every human soul. 

Stephen Grellet's thinking was regulated by Calvinism, 
and Joseph John Gurney in his preaching and writings fol- 
lowed John Calvin far closer than he does the immanent idea 
of God and the Inner Light as a part of humanity's birth- 
right. In fact, Calvinism afflicted Quakerism almost from its 
birth and warped the clearly mystical experiences of the earli- 
est Quakers before they finished their great effort to tell the 
world of the Inner Light in every soul waiting to control its 
life. 

The sharp difference between the mystical experience and 
the theological position of Calvin is observed in the denuncia- 
tion by George Fox of the theological tenets of Puritanism in 
the word repeatedly found in his writings, namely, notions. 
Rudely pushing these "notions" to one side, and at the same 
time denouncing those who preached them, Fox appealed to 
that of God in every man the potential experience hidden in 
the debris of unworthy human character. He touched the level 
where men lived and appealed to the latent good. They rose to 
his appeal ; they unlocked their spiritual capacities ; they were 
transformed in character as well as in feeling. The new birth 
had taken place, blowing like the wind, for, Jesus said, "the 
wind bloweth where it will, and thou hearest the voice there- 
of, but knowest not whence it cometh, and whither it goeth : 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit." (John 3 :8) 

In regard to man's salvation, the presupposition, at least 
from the Quaker standpoint, is that God loves all the creatures 
of His hand. He is, and always has been, the loving Heavenly 
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Father of all His children, even though they may be way- 
ward. The father of the Prodigal Son never ceased to be his 
father, and brokenhearted at that. When the son returned to 
his father's house, Jesus did not insert into the story any 
theory of just how it was possible for a grieving father to re- 
ceive one who had wasted his father's living and his love. The 
fact is, no theory was necessary to explain how a loving father 
and a repenting son could get together. They just rushed into 
each other's arms. The next thing was rejoicing and feasting, 
and no one happier than the father. 

The general principle is obvious. Wherever Eternal Love is 
involved theories of how love works are superfluous. This 
was the basis of Jesus' interpretation of the heart of the Heav- 
enly Father, and it was the basis on which Quakerism began. 
After four years of search George Fox found the embrace of 
the Father's arms a mystical experience. Speculation and 
theories of how it all happened are painfully out of place. 

It is rather a striking thing, therefore, that in his later life 
when George Fox wrote a letter to the governor of Barbados 
he interpreted Christ in terms of suffering on the cross as a 
substitute before God for sinful humanity. This interpretation 
was taken from the writings of the Apostle Paul. Paul was a 
Jew who had become a Christian and was familiar with the 
Old Testament sacrificial system. Fox seemingly took over 
bodily into his Christian thinking the Old Testament idea of 
sacrificial offerings in which the beast is slain on the altar for 
guilty man, and Jehovah accepts the substitute. Here, if we 
push the figure that far, is a God of wrath, who is placated by 
an animal offering. So, we conclude, Jesus is sent to the cross 
to satisfy the Divine demand for justice. But this is Calvin- 
ism in the raw, not the teachings of Jesus. 

It would seem, therefore, to the thoughtful person that 
when George Fox took that position in his letter to the gov- 
ernor of Barbados he was backsliding into the Calvinistic 
theory. If we are to be consistent in our thinking at this point 
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we must recognize that Old Testament figures of speech can- 
not be literally carried beyond what Jesus taught. Jesus, Him- 
self, did not follow the teaching of the Old Testament when 
it differed with His ideas about the coming of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. In the Sermon on the Mount He repudiated some 
of the Old Testament ideas that were inconsistent with what 
He had to say about the Kingdom and Infinite Love. 

The idea of a vengeful God placated by Jesus' sacrifice on the 
cross, as the animals were burned on sacrificial altars in Old 
Testament times, is not a picture of the God Jesus presented 
to humanity. The God of Jesus is a God of Infinite Love. 
Love is never vengeful. Love gives love and thereby wins 
love. The act is humanly incomprehensible, but it is a fact 
nevertheless. The infinite God is Infinite Love. Whoever comes 
to Him is fully received. Love covereth with itself a life full 
of sin and forgives even as we ask. This was original Quaker- 
ism. This type of Quakerism has survived in spite of the ten- 
dencies within its own borders to go back ever and again to 
the beggarly elements of Calvinism. 

Since Jesus in the Parable of the Prodigal Son used the 
figure of the paternal relationship to a wayward son to de- 
scribe the central fact of the salvation process, we may press 
the analogy a step further. When a man has two sons and 
one of them is disobedient, does a real father punish the 
innocent son to satisfy the paternal demand for retribution, 
and thereby let the prodigal son escape the penalty which his 
own act deserves ? To ask the question is to answer it. That 
Jesus came to save sinners is the central fact of the Gospel 
message; but saving is never accomplished by substitution. 
Saving is accomplished by identification, which means walk- 
ing with, living beside, sharing another's woe and suffering, 
joy and exaltation. Here is Divine-human fellowship. Here 
is God walking with man. Here is man in his turn recipro- 
cally walking with God, and by the very act becoming like 
God. This is the Divine-human fellowship. Here is the salva- 
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tion Jesus came to reveal, the salvation through identification 
to which man aspires. This works itself out in a type of liv- 
ing the living which finds its great illustration in the reli- 
gion of Jesus. 

The position taken by the Quakers that God is always Infi- 
nite Love is illustrated by their effort to live the religion of 
Jesus, which means a program of action. This stands over 
against the religion about Jesus which means mental assent 
to a theory of salvation. The attempt to live the religion of 
Jesus is the way to get eternal life. In taking this position the 
Quakers are in harmony with the teachings of Jesus. When 
people asked the question, "What must I do to get eternal 
life?" Jesus answered by telling them to live sacrificially. The 
rich young ruler asked how he should get eternal life, and 
Jesus answered by telling him to sell all that he had and give 
to the poor and then to follow Him. In other words, to live 
sacrificially. The tax collector, Zacchaeus, from his perch in 
the tree heard Jesus calling him, for Jesus wanted to stay in 
his house that day. When the visit was finished, Zacchaeus 
announced that he would give half his goods to feed the poor, 
and restore fourfold to any from whom he had taken money 
unlawfully. Jesus then said: "Today is salvation come to 
this house." (Luke 19:9) In other words, Zacchaeus won 
salvation by making restitution for his thieving and by becom- 
ing a philanthropist. He began to live sacrificially. 

Once more, the religion of Jesus can be noted in the Parable 
of the Great Judgment (Matthew 25:31-46), when all na- 
tions are brought before the throne of God. Blessing and 
reward, eternal life, came to those who had fed the hungry, 
clothed the naked, visited those in prison ; in other words, to 
those who had learned to live sacrificially. That kind of living 
was the religion of Jesus. In all this there is no placating of 
an angry God. There is no substitutionary atonement in the 
technical and theological sense of the term. There is, what is 
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better than all theories, sacrificial living, which is only another 
way of saying, adopting the religion of Jesus. 

From the initial years of the Quaker movement the effort 
to care for the sick, to visit those in prison, to feed the hungry, 
to uplift downtrodden races, to heal the hurts of humanity 
all these and more have so characterized their activities that 
Friends today are working in this sacrificial service in many 
of the sore spots of the world. In this they experience eternal 
life. This means life fully adjusted to the temporal and eter- 
nal values. 

Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.* 

Others may work on theories of the atonement all their 
lives. They may debate among themselves and their various 
adherents which is right and which is wrong. The Quaker 
has persistently said in his hours of clearest vision : "Life be- 
comes eternal for me in sacrificial service. This for me is the 
religion of Jesus." 

This faith of the Quakers produced a type of living which 
not only opened for them great areas of wholesome social 
action; it provided them with an ability to survive joyfully in 
an atmosphere of pessimism and frustration. Wilfred Gren- 
fell who built himself into a program of service for the people 
of Labrador and Newfoundland never knew the meaning of 
frustration. David Livingstone stayed among the so-called 
savages of Africa so long that people generally supposed that 
he was lost. When Stanley found him he met a man who was 
radiant with joy. The word despair was not in his vocabu- 
lary. Dr. Albert Schweitzer, returning recently to this sour 



* From James Russell Lowell's "The Vision of Sir Launf al." 
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civilization which beats up excitement by soap operas on the 
radio and television demonstrations of prize-fighting pugilists, 
was radiant with a holy optimism. His work in Africa was 
so taxing that nights had to be turned into days for one man 
to meet the needs that faced him. He was here in this country 
on a respite, so to speak, but only that he might go back to his 
people in the Congo better equipped than ever with money, 
physical strength and supplies that he might optimistically un- 
dertake an even larger work for the Kingdom of God. The 
frivolities of our silly age were beneath his notice, save as he 
saw with a heartache the low levels of interest which occupy 
American thinking and acting. These and other men like 
them have their attention and spirits tied up with supremely 
important business. The interests of the Kingdom of Heaven 
are at stake. 



Two Kinds of Sacraments 



THE interpretation within Quakerism of salvation and eternal 
life in terms of sacrificial living, as already outlined, has had a 
way of pushing into the background the sacraments of bap- 
tism, the Lord's Supper and the Roman Catholic Mass. All 
of these have caused endless debate between their adherents 
and those who opposed their positions. These have been the 
cause in many cases of bitter feelings and even divisions 
among the professed followers of Jesus. 

Church leaders have debated endlessly the question of in- 
fant baptism, of adult baptism, of the necessity for baptism as 
a means of salvation, of whether baptism should be by pour- 
ing water on the recipient, or sprinkling him or immersing 
him. The question of the Lord's Supper has historically been 
a bone of contention among those who practice the Mass of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Within the Protestant Church 
after the Reformation the debates were bitter between Martin 
Luther and Ulrich Zwingli on the question of the bread and 
wine being the real presence of Christ or only symbols. Two 
great and seemingly needless divisions within the Protestant 
Church itself exist today on account of this controversy. 

Advocates of these theories were adepts in producing long 
series of proof texts from the Bible to maintain their positions, 
and the ecclesiastical pronouncements assumed infallible pow- 
ers. This has been true not only in the Church before and 
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while Quakerism was finding its own message; it has also 
colored too much of the history of Friends since. 

Early Quakers watched this wrangling, debating and divid- 
ing among Christians on this issue. They sensed how detri- 
mental it was to the spirit of eternal love, and how ineffective 
was the religious living of the vast majority of those whose 
major religious acts were the keeping of these ordinances. 
They forthwith brushed the whole sacramental system to one 
side as spiritually meaningless for them. 

In its place they attempted to live the sacrament in their 
relations with their fellow men. In other words, all life and, 
hence, all human conduct were sacraments. No higher ideal 
for human action had ever been set. 

This is not the place to elaborate on how far out into so- 
ciety this testimony has gone. It is, however, a recognized 
fact that mankind in every corner of the world is coming to 
understand that this small group of people called Quakers are 
requesting to be assigned to prisons and asylums where they 
can assist in lifting the level of treatment given to the unfor- 
tunate people who are the inmates of these places. They have 
since the days of their early history, and even to the present 
hour, sought for better relations between labor and capital. 
They had a testimony against the slave trade within the first 
fifty years of their history, and up to the present hour are 
seeking ways and means of solving interracial problems. The 
basis of this social action which has so characterized the whole 
history of Quakerism lies in their conviction that all men are 
inherently brothers, that the one God over all is loving and 
that human woes can be overcome, in large measure, when 
all within a group seriously attempt to live sacrificially. The 
Friend still believes that all human life should be a holy sacra- 
ment. 

Aside from the pros and cons of the arguments, historical 
or current, about the meaning and practice of the ecclesiastical 
sacraments, these reflections on Quaker ideals and actions are 
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to the effect that real Quakers find that a lesser sacrament 
than living is a useless gesture. 

In spite of this supreme emphasis on sacrificial living there 
has been at least one rather striking series of incidents in 
which a Quaker whose name was David B. Updegraff became 
concerned to preach the doctrine that all Friends should be 
baptized with water and should partake of the Lord's Supper. 
His background partially accounts for this position. His 
mother was an aggressive Methodist preacher. He, himself, 
was converted in a Methodist revival. This background to- 
gether with his literal interpretation of the Scriptures and his 
extreme liberalism made it easy for him to accept water bap- 
tism as a Divinely ordained command. He could and did find 
many scriptural verses to vindicate his position. When he 
and many other Quakers began preaching these things, eight 
yearly meetings within two years became so stirred by this 
innovation in the Society that they passed minutes to the 
effect that they would refuse to retain or recognize any min- 
isters who advocated or participated in the rite of baptism or 
the Lord's Supper. 

The purpose of this reference to the momentary trend to- 
ward a sacramental system on the part of Quakers is not to 
rehearse its details, but to note how lacking Friends were in 
convictions about their great sacrament of life. In fact, among 
Quakers in certain areas at that time any kind of social work 
was regarded as distinctly secular. People who indulged in 
this type of service were rarely recognized as Christians. They 
must have a stirring emotional experience, first of conviction 
of sin, and then of forgiveness of sins, before they could be 
called Christians. Too many Quakers at that time were so 
busy saving souls that they had little time or interest in saving 
lives or life surroundings. These were secular and worldly. 
Men must be saved for heaven, not for living here for the 
good of others who were in less fortunate situations than they. 
If the hub of a wheel can represent the mystical experience of 
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a person's life, and if the spokes of the wheel represent the 
reaching out of such people to transform human relations, and 
if the rim of the wheel represents real accomplishments in this 
area of social well-being, then the Quakers of this group of 
which we speak were riding around in Gospel chariots with 
only hubs for wheels. In the light of the program of the early 
Quakers, and the great fundamental teaching of Jesus to love 
God and their neighbors, with the emphasis on the neighbors, 
as Jesus took occasion to explain, then this Quaker situation 
with its great revivalism that aimed at a salvation for heaven 
was not only a problem ; it was a tragedy. 

The reason for this becoming a serious problem among 
Friends at that time (and not without some seriousness now) 
was doubtless due to the lack of real spiritual virility in the 
quietistic Quakerism of that period, and a blindness to the 
liberal thinking that was coming into all fields of Biblical 
study and religious thought. Another cause for this situation 
was a failure to recognize that proof texts were not sufficient 
evidence to commit Quakerism to such a radical move as the 
adoption of religious forms and ceremonies against which 
their fathers had maintained such a strong testimony. 



Multiplicity of Revelation 



DURING its three hundred years of history Quakerism has 
been guided by two unique doctrines. Friends believe that the 
truths these doctrines proclaim have been a part of Divine 
revelation in human experience ever since .man became a liv- 
ing soul. These doctrines are the Universal Light and Imme- 
diate Revelation. As an outgrowth of the truth which lies be- 
hind both of them Quakers have used the phrase Inner Light. 
This finds its scriptural warrant, if one is desired, in John 
i -.9 "There was the true light, even the light, which lightetli 
every man, coming into the world." Both of these doctrinal 
statements deal with the ways and means by which man gains 
access to fellowship with God and by which he governs his 
conduct. 

The Quaker has never spent much time in attempting to 
formulate a theory of the nature of God. He, for the most 
part, has accepted in simple faith the teaching of Jesus 
namely, that God is a Spirit of Infinite Love and that He is 
the loving Father of all mankind. Doctrinal matters that have 
had to do with how man is saved from sin and brought into 
fellowship with God have been patterned mainly after the con- 
cepts of various theologies (notably Calvinism) in Christian 
history. Some of these have led Quakers far astray from the 
idea of a Heavenly Father of love and have run counter to a 
Divine-human fellowship that is founded on sacrificial living. 
The doctrine of Immediate Revelation maintains that infor- 
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mation about the nature of God and about other Divine truth 
is not limited to the Bible, as has been taught by most of the 
theologians and Biblical students of Christian history. These, 
for the most part, have affirmed that God has spoken once and 
for the last time to those who wrote the books of the Bible, 
and what is recorded there is God's final word to mankind. 
In other words, the inspiration that was given to the writer 
of the prophecy of Isaiah and the inspiration given to the 
Apostle Paul were the last words ever to be given to man on 
the subjects written about in these portions of the Bible. 
Moreover, according to this interpretation, these statements 
are infallibly correct. Everything contrary to what they say 
on any subject is heresy. No further inspired word can be 
added. Inspiration ceased with the compilation of the books 
that went into the Bible. 

This the Quakers did not believe. They were convinced 
that inspiration did not cease when the Bible was completed 
and declared to be the Bible. They refused to believe that 
God has not spoken to man since the writings in the Bible. 
From the standpoint of the Quaker Divine inspiration is a 
current fact. The voice of God is still speaking. The ear of 
man still hears. Immediate Revelation from God is always 
available. He who has the spiritual ear can still discern the 
Divine voice, and can proclaim the spiritual message. 

The so-called proof texts for a revelation of God limited 
to the Bible were both written before there was any New 
Testament to which these references could refer. (Cj. II Tim- 
othy 3 :6 and Rev. 22 .-18-19 ) The verse in Timothy can re- 
fer only to the Old Testament, while the one in Revelation 
evidently concerns only the contents of that particular book. 

Moreover, the doctrine of the infallibility of the Bible, as 
it is used today, was not declared until the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, probably about 1675. ^ was pronounced 
infallible by the Protestant Church leaders after the separa- 
tion from the Roman Catholic Church. This was done, pre- 
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sumably, because the leaders felt that their followers must 
have an inerrant written source for spiritual guidance. They, 
therefore, declared the Bible to be such a book. 

Three striking things in this line of argument are to be 
noted as they bear upon the two great Quaker doctrines : Im- 
mediate Revelation and Universal Light. First, the Christian 
Church had used the Bible for more than a thousand years 
and never before had thought of it as an infallible book. Sec- 
ond, no students or church leaders had made any study of the 
book as a whole to verify the claim that there was no error 
within it. Third, people in those days failed to realize that the 
wonderful unfolding of the Divine will as recorded in the 
Bible is the record of spiritually minded men who in their 
process of discovering a little of the nature of the Infinite 
Being proclaimed it in messages, recorded it in the story of 
human beings, as they groped for the light, and wrote it in 
poems, letters and prophecies. The writers never thought of 
their writings as infallible or perfect. 

Seeing the Bible as a whole today, we know that it is the 
story of a progressive revelation, reaching over the centuries, 
and it was at least fifteen hundred years in the writing. More- 
over, Jesus, in several references to the Old Testament in the 
Sermon on the Mount, clearly shows that He discards some 
of the laws of the Old Testament, and in their place puts new 
truth. Jesus believed that He had something to tell the world 
which was on a higher level of ethics and spiritual revelation 
than certain things He found in the Old Testament. To Him 
the Bible as He knew it was not an infallible book, nor was it 
God's final word to man. It was a series of unfolding steps 
in a progressive revelation. 

The bearing of these facts about Bible structure is pertinent 
in our references here to Immediate Revelation and the Uni- 
versal Light for the following reason: These two doctrines 
and the Bible combine to reveal that through the ages men 
who never had the Bible, men who wrote the Bible and men 
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who have lived since Bible days all three groups have been 
groping their way to understand that God is always seeking 
to reveal Himself to man. 

Moreover, the Quaker maintained that man was so created 
that there was something within him which could respond to 
God. In fact, he believed that man did respond to Divine lead- 
ership again and again before and since Bible times. This is 
the doctrine of Universal Light, and together with the doc- 
trine of Immediate Revelation it has been ably and thoroughly 
set forth by Quakerism's first theologian, Robert Barclay. 
There is much of Calvinism and much of the story of a fall 
from a state of perfection in the background of Barclay's 
thinking. There is in his argument far too much of a belief 
in an infallible verbal inspiration for the real student of the 
present day. However, in spite of the fact that he adhered to 
the thinking of the religious group of his day and reflected the 
Augustinian and Calvinistic teachings, rather than those of 
Athanasius, he broke new ground in his argument for the 
Universal Light, and with a long list of illustrations taken 
from profane history he defended the two great ideas : first, 
that God still went right on speaking to man long after the 
scholars had said that revelation had ceased; and, second, 
that long before the Scriptures were written God was busy im- 
pressing Himself on the sensitive spirits of men who never 
heard of Moses, or Isaiah, or Jesus or the Apostle Paul. 

To sum up, we have in the Bible a body of history and rev- 
elations of God in the Old Testament, followed by more his- 
tory and revelations of God in the New Testament through 
Jesus of Nazareth. The Quaker believes that on either side of 
that body of faith and conduct described in the Bible, both in 
time and in geographical area, we have an innumerable host 
of people who, blindly and often with many pitiful tragedies, 
have been seeking further light because of the Divine spark 
within them. When the clearer light has broken in on them, 
through the telling of the Gospel story, they have testified to 
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the fact that it matched with its full glory the flickering flames 
within their own souls. 

Of course, we are dealing here with mysticism in the widest 
meaning of the term. Students of mysticism, searching 
throughout the world for evidences of this human groping 
and fellowship with a Divine Being, have found many illustra- 
tions of earnest souls who never have heard the Gospel story, 
as it is known and commonly told, but who by the long hard 
road of the mystical quest have found themselves in com- 
munion with the Infinite and the Eternal. These mystical 
groups, with no knowledge whatever of Quakers, have inde- 
pendently reached conclusions and attained experiences which 
verify the position taken in the tenets of Quaker Immediate 
Revelation and the Universal Light. These also bear witness 
to the universal "true light, even the light which lighteth 
every man, coming into the world." 

In the persons of Robert Barclay and Rufus M. Jones 
Quakerism has been doubly fortunate in its two great advo- 
cates. In the one was a man who was equipped with the Bib- 
lical tenets of verbal infallibility and the theological ideas ex- 
pressed in foreordination and kindred concepts incompatible 
with any adequate ideas of eternal and infinite love. Yet he 
was one who could make his generation and those immedi- 
ately following him believe in the realities embodied in the 
doctrines of Immediate Revelation and the Universal Light. 
He was a man who followed in the path of an Augustinian 
outlook on life which understood God only as He broke in 
on the natural laws of human existence and established a 
miraculous union between Himself and man. In spite of all 
this and the many rough corners in the antiquated structure 
of his thesis, he made his generation, toddling in the intel- 
lectual garments of its theological infancy, understand the 
mystical realities embodied in the doctrine of Immediate Rev- 
elation and the Universal Light. 

The other great advocate of Quakerism, Rufus M. Jones, 
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the beloved teacher of the infinite realities of the spiritual 
world, was equipped with keen spiritual insight and a mental 
ability to grasp all the ancient and the modern world had to 
give. In his monumental work on Studies in Mystical Reli- 
gion he has explained the significance of mysticism by citing 
a great variety of illustrations of it within and beyond the 
boundaries of Christian faith. His wide travels and firsthand 
contacts with mystical groups in many countries enabled him 
to detect among them the reality of the Quaker position, that 
there is that of God in every human being. He found and has 
explained the significance of mysticism in many of its histori- 
cal expressions. He put into modern understandable phrases 
the pulsations of mystical spirits everywhere who grope for 
eternal realities behind the mundane facts of life. 

First, he detected genuine spiritual quests in the trances of 
ecstatic souls. Second, he found these quests in the negative 
search for Divine realities that is, the Divine experience 
being realized in monastic groups by isolation from every pos- 
sible social contact. Third, he traced these searchings of the 
human spirit out into the social aspects of human living, where 
the Quaker has found times without number in his service to 
humanity a sense of the mystical union with Infinite Love. 
The bones of stiff and artificial theology were never visible 
here, but he told us how in human heartthrobs there echoes 
and re-echoes the infinite yearnings of the Eternal God. Rufus 
M. Jones was the modern interpreter of the mystical meaning 
of Immediate Revelation and of Universal Light 



Quakers and the Scriptures 



THE attitude of the Quakers toward the Scriptures has been 
unique in the history of Protestantism. When the break came 
with the Roman Catholic Church, most Protestant churches 
put the Bible in the supreme place of authority for their 
thinking and their living. The Friends, however, because of 
their belief in Immediate Revelation, or what is called the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit, put that first in importance and 
the Scriptures second. 

The significance of this position has been called in question 
among Quakers, because the dominant influence of Calvin- 
istic teaching has persistently warped too much of their reli- 
gious thinking. The following discussion will attempt to make 
clear the position real Quakerism has taken in connection with 
its significant valuation and use of Bible teaching. We can 
best approach this debatable subject by referring to the atti- 
tude toward and use of the Bible by three men, prominent 
leaders in Quaker thinking and teaching namely, George 
Fox, Robert Barclay and Joseph John Gurney. 

It has been said of George Fox that he was so well versed 
in the knowledge of the Bible that were the whole book to 
be destroyed he could reproduce it from memory. This, of 
course, is an overstatement, but it is indicative of the fact that 
he had gained for himself a large knowledge of its contents. 
He had used this knowledge to confirm his own position re- 
vealed to him by his fellowship with the living Christ. With 
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this knowledge he was able to argue freely with his opponents 
and win a large following to his position and belief. He, like 
most of those who lived in that age, used quotations from the 
Bible in proof-text fashion with little or no reference to the 
historical setting which occasioned their writing. 

Robert Barclay, who was a real scholar judged by the 
standards of his day, and well versed in the classics, in his 
Apology for the True Christian Divinity makes voluminous 
use of scriptural texts. His arguments are buttressed with 
multitudes of quotations taken very freely from all portions 
of the Bible. He, like George Fox, in spite of his scholarship, 
uses the proof -text method to bolster up his conclusions. The 
remarkable thing about Robert Barclay's reasoning with 
Scripture lies in the fact that his final conclusions about the 
ultimate teachings found therein are in the main very close to 
those reached by modern scholarship after it has trodden the 
hard painstaking way of the scientific method, concerning 
which Robert Barclay knew nothing. 

Joseph John Gurney, who came on the stage of Quaker his- 
tory near the close of the Second Period, when Quietism was 
such a force in Quaker life, had a very thorough knowledge 
of the Scriptures, and he ably expounded them along the lines 
of his fixed theology. He was trained in his early life and 
thinking by Church of England leaders (as outlined in "The 
Weavers"). Notwithstanding his birth and bringing up in a 
family of deep Quaker beliefs and practices, he preached doc- 
trines that were characteristically Calvinistic in their em- 
phasis. In fact, here was a birthright Quaker turned Calvinist 
in much of his teaching. Despite this intellectual emphasis he 
was so deeply interested in bringing the knowledge of the 
Bible to his own people and was possessed of such a sweet 
spirit and winning personality that he had a wonderful effect 
on all those who came under his teaching ministry. His inter- 
est in the Bible was so strong that he was able to shake the 
foundations of Quietism in the Society and was instrumental 
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in opening the doors of Quakerism for Bible study in classes 
scattered wherever he could get a hearing. This led at length 
to the reading of the Bible in Quaker meetings, a thing that 
took place about 1860. Before that date reading of Scripture 
had never taken place in Quaker meetings. Quakers were 
afraid to have Scripture read, lest it interfere with the leading 
of the Spirit. 

These few facts regarding these illustrious men, who made 
so much of the Bible in their preaching, point to some very 
definite things that bear on the modern Quaker's appreciation 
of the Bible and his use of it today. 

First, it is obvious that in the minds of George Fox and of 
Robert Barclay the position of the Bible as a source of author- 
ity is not primary but secondary. It is used to back up the 
leadership given directly to the human spirit. This position is 
argued at length in Proposition III in Robert Barclay's Apol- 
ogy. A brief quotation will suffice to make the point clear. 
". . . we have shown what service and use the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as managed in and by the Spirit, are of to the church of 
God ; wherefore we do account them a secondary rule ... we 
do look upon them as the only fit outward judge of controver- 
sies among Christians."* 

The primary source of Divine leadership is the spiritual 
inspiration of the individual soul. When this is supported by 
teachings from the Scriptures, way for action is measurably 
clear. Within the Society of Friends possible action in any 
given situation for a person or a group should be reviewed and 
supported by the meeting. Thus, the sole reliance on Scripture 
for leadership, as in so many faiths, is buttressed with two 
other supports with Quakers namely, the leadership of the 
Holy Spirit and the meeting. This united conviction may be 
difficult to get ; sometimes months and even years elapse be- 
fore "way is clear" for action. The results as viewed in his- 
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torical perspective seem to indicate that such leading has pro- 
duced remarkable accomplishments in individual lives and in 
meeting programs. Where this method has not been used 
many a tragedy in Quaker history is on record. 

Second, these three men and practically all leaders of the 
first and second periods of Quaker history have regarded the 
entire Bible as on an equal level of spiritual authority. If that 
is the case, the teachings of Proverbs are on the same level as 
the Parables of Jesus ; the teachings for family life found in 
Genesis are on the same level as the teachings of Paul on the 
same subject. The war proclamations and commands of 
Joshua and the Book of Judges are equally imperative with 
the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. The mere state- 
ment of such illustrations as these shows how untenable is 
such a position. They compel us to recognize that the Bible 
contains a progressive revelation of Divine truth. 

Third, in addition to the idea of one level of authority, a 
secondary point may be noted in what is called the dictation 
method of original Bible writing. Here the Spirit of God is 
supposed to dictate what is written in all Scripture, in the 
same general fashion as one dictates his ideas to a typist, and 
it is then mechanically written. The narrative which tells how 
Moses on Mount Sinai was commanded to write on tables of 
stone the Ten Commandments is often cited as an illustration 
of this method. Such a point of view eliminates personality 
as a channel through which the Spirit of God works. It makes 
untrue the belief that God inspires a person, and the person 
through his mentality and his experience gives words to the 
will of God. There is no substantial reason to believe that the 
person cannot be the pen of God with which His will is re- 
corded in human experience. 

Fourth, all three of the Quakers referred to above, and 
many Quakers since their day have believed in the infallibility 
of the Bible. Such maintain that there can be no errors of 
spiritual facts within the covers of the Book, and for most 
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people who believe in infallibility both historical data and 
scientific statements are without error. Such belief often 
maintains that there are no inconsistencies between the ethics 
advocated in one portion of the Bible and the ethics set 
forth in other sections of the Book. These people forget that 
the Bible makes no claim for infallibility. It was not until the 
latter portion of the seventeenth century, as we have already 
noted, that any person or any church authorities made such a 
claim. Infallibility for the Bible, therefore, is beside the point, 
and, of course, in error. 

Because these early Quakers lived and taught the truth as 
God gave them to see the truth, an entirely new approach to 
the Bible took place. Many years before the Quakers had pro- 
duced a real effect upon the religious thinking of England, 
Rev. John Robinson, the pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers, as 
they were about to sail on the Speedwell for a new country 
and a new nation, prophesied that new light would break on 
the Holy Scriptures. He little knew what that new truth 
would be. One phase of that new light on the Scriptures broke 
on the world when the Quakers less than fifty years later pro- 
claimed the relation of the scriptural manifestations of truth 
to the marked evidences of it in Immediate Revelation in the 
minds and hearts of men. This light was a long time in dissi- 
pating the darkness that enshrouded scriptural interpretations 
which belittled human nature. It announced the eternal truth, 
long buried by superstition and ecclesiastical domination, that 
God was speaking loudly in every human spirit in everything 
within man that was good and beautiful and true. In this sense 
Quakers found God in two places, first in man and then in a 
Book, which after all was a product of man's religious think- 
ing and living. 

Another phase of that new truth that broke out from Scrip- 
ture burst on the minds of Bible students as a new light never 
seen before. It was to become as momentous to the interpret- 
ing of Bible history and teaching as the Copernican theory of 
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the universe and as the theory of evolution was to the world 
of science. The new approach to the Bible was based on a min- 
utely detailed study with painstaking care given to every chap- 
ter, verse and word of the Scriptures with a view to discover- 
ing, if possible, where, by whom and how it was written and 
just what was its purpose. Detailed review of this monumen- 
tal work is out of the question here. Only a few facts can be 
stated. These studies revealed the Bible to be a progressive 
revelation, moving from low standards of morals and spirit- 
uality to constantly higher levels until it climaxed in the high- 
est concept yet known by man about God Jesus Christ. On 
the path to that height came the discovery of the multiple 
authorship of the Pentateuch. Some of it was written after 
the division of the Kingdom of Israel, and some of it even 
during and after the exile. 

Such new light on the Bible was very disquieting at first 
to religious people who had been brought up with the older 
interpretation of the Bible deeply built into their religious 
training. The flat level of inspiration, the dictation method of 
Bible writing, and all ideas about infallibility simply withered 
up in the light and heat of this new revelation. In their place 
men were forced into a new conception of Bible revelation, 
new ideas of God and new visions of the meaning of history 
and of life. 

Evolution became a fact of all life, not a thing to be dog- 
matically denied. People gradually have come to see that 
evolution does not eliminate God ; rather, it shows how mar- 
velously He works. Discovery of the literary structure of the 
Bible does not deny inspiration; it shows the varied ways in 
which the Divine Spirit moved men to write. The changing 
ideas about God in the Bible, beginning with low levels of 
polytheism, moved up step by step to the highest conception 
ever given to man the Infinite Father of Eternal Love an 
idea not even mentioned in the Old Testament. The Bible 
then is the composite story of spiritual living and immediate 
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revelation unfolding through the centuries. It reveals such 
truths about God and His providence as man with his puny 
but growing mind and his spiritual perception has gradually 
come to understand and appropriate. 

The problems among many Friends regarding the conclu- 
sions of science and Biblical interpretation have been serious 
ones for two reasons: first, because evolution is taught in 
practically all the public and private schools; and, second, 
because the spiritual leadership in too many Quaker meetings 
has been so inadequately trained in the literary and historical 
method of Bible study that it has no answers for inquiring 
young minds. This has caused considerable disturbance 
among Friends, whereas they should have been least upset 
by this new light on the Bible, because by their belief in Imme- 
diate Revelation Quakers had already taken some of the posi- 
tions current in the new Bible interpretation. For instance, 
they had repudiated the Old Testament approval of war and 
bloodshed long before war had even come to be recognized 
as wrong by other groups of Christian bodies. In this they 
had followed the teachings of Jesus and Paul, and had refused 
to follow Joshua. Nobody in the Old Testament times was 
ever taught to love his enemies. Christian bodies even today 
have little conscience against war as meeting with Divine 
disapproval. Quakers had also refused to take oaths and 
swear to avow their allegiance, long before other Christian 
bodies had even considered it. Again they followed Jesus 
and not the Levitical law. In other words, they had taken 
steps of thought and conduct based on progressive revelation 
long before this revolution in Bible teaching had dawned on 
the consciousness of the Christian people of the world. 

Another illustration of the same advanced thinking in prac- 
tically all Christian groups is seen in the teaching and practice 
of monogamy. This practice, which is a commonplace today 
and has national law to back it up, is in reality a recognition 
of progressive revelation in the Bible. The older portions of 
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the Old Testament condoned and even approved of the pos- 
session by the patriarchs of Israel and by her kings of plural 
wives and even concubines. Here again is an illustration of 
the recognition of progressive revelation within the Bible, for 
polygamy, recognized and approved in older portions of the 
Bible, was highly censured in the later Old Testament, and 
always in the New Testament. 

It would seem then that in these areas, at least, Quakers 
have allied themselves with other men of Christian enlighten- 
ment by becoming pathfinders in the discovery of what pro- 
gressive revelation means. 

With open minds, which have not been sealed or suffocated 
by any fixed dogma about God and His revelation, they are 
still assured that in due time and under the impulse of man's 
growing spirit, more of the infinite intent and heart of the 
Divine Spirit will yet break in on the human mind and the 
practice of living. So the Quaker has helped to discover a 
Bible with richer, deeper and more progressive meaning than 
even his fathers knew a Bible which with personal Imme- 
diate Revelation may yet help to point out a better way in 
which man may live. 
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The Dilemma of the Discipline 



Should we or should we not have the discipline ? Will we 
with the discipline lose the previous heritage of personal spir- 
itual freedom? Can we without a discipline preserve our 
spiritual fellowship, which is the warp and woof of our com- 
mon life? Can we with a discipline keep ourselves from becom- 
ing a creedal church ? Can we without a discipline keep our- 
selves from flattening out into a nondescript body with little 
or no positive convictions about how man can be in fellowship 
with God ? Some such questions as these Quakers have been 
asking themselves for three hundred years, and the function 
of a discipline has played no small part in attempting to get 
the answers. 

A way of living versus a way of thinking has been an alter- 
native for some Quakers. A combination of living and think- 
ing has resulted in lives of spiritual influence of a high type. 
Quakerism has developed an organization equipped with 
power and insight to find the sore spots in a very wide world. 
To minister to the social and personal healing of a tragic 
humanity has been the goal toward which, with some minor 
wanderings, Quakers have steadily aimed. As a whole the 
discipline that has slowly developed has dealt with rules and 
regulations on the financial, the spiritual and the social work 
of the Society. It has also had much to say about the quality 
of conduct of its membership, ranging all the way from the 
ribbons, or the lack of them, on a woman's hair to the methods 
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used in carrying on business in shops and the market place. 
There also appears in the disciplines nearly all the way 
through, at least after the early years, much that bears directly 
on questions of faith and doctrine. 

The beginnings of disciplinary rules and regulations appear 
to have been formulated in letters or statements sent out by 
George Fox or the early recognized spiritual leaders. They 
are very specific, and go into a multitude of details. Running 
through all the definite directions there appears ever and again 
such phrases as "in accordance with the Light," "provided it 
satisfies truth," or "subject to the Lord's will." This plainly 
indicates that immediate and personal Divine revelation was 
the all-essential underlying principle of the individual human 
spirit and also the group as a whole. This was primary and 
without it the Quaker group ran the grave danger of smother- 
ing personal direct Divine guidance, and of shackling the 
organization with chains of ecclesiastical dogma. An advice 
which has been first stated, then written in a letter and then 
approved in minutes formulated in a meeting can become 
stifling to personal spiritual liberty, and thwart the very 
genius of the Quaker movement. Historically speaking, that 
has happened more than once in Quakerism. 

All religious progress in human society has been made by 
free spirits, taking their tokens of Divine leadership directly 
from the Infinite and all-wise Spirit, and not from those who, 
having seen a glorious light, proclaimed that it was the final 
revelation. These latter too many times have declared to the 
world that any other leading, past or yet to come, could not 
be otherwise than false. Such presume to speak the last word 
for the Infinite. 

There is grave danger here, whether expressed in final 
ecclesiastical dogma with one person as the only Divine reveal- 
ing point, or stated in the discipline of a church or meeting. 
Either of these can easily become a millstone around the neck 
of the future. There is progressive revelation in the Bible, and 
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many try to recognize it by living according to the positive 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount instead of the negative 
laws of the Decalogue. Just so, there should be nothing in the 
discipline of a meeting to prevent more Divine Light revealing 
itself progressively to those facing current spiritual opportu- 
nities in their own or other lives. If Quakerism because of its 
disciplines ever smothers the Divine impulse rising in a free 
human spirit to go out into the modern world predicament 
and meet it with fresh and vital spiritual power, then the dis- 
ciplinary regulations must be changed to meet the ever-enlarg- 
ing program of Infinite Love. God is still speaking and call- 
ing, just as in the past He made His will known to Amos, or 
His Divine love to Paul, who answering it became an Apostle, 
or His spiritual leadership to George Fox, who gave a much 
needed new light to dogma-enslaved Christendom. The dis- 
cipline, then, if it becomes other than a channel through which 
new refreshing life can flow, is little more than a cistern filled 
with stagnant rules and regulations a relic of religious 
history. 

The effort through the centuries made by Quakerism to 
write and rewrite its disciplines is indicative of its effort to 
keep its life running in free streams, unclogged by rules that 
become dogmas and then final Divine revelations.^ The dis- 
cipline at best, whether giving expression to rules of conduct 
or ventured statements of faith, is a human product. A review 
of all the disciplines is an interesting historical study and a 
revelation of how people thought and acted at given times in 
Quaker history. The careful student will discover, in the 
light of what we have today in spiritual revelation and expe- 
rience, that disciplines tell the story of efforts made to crystal- 
lize Quaker action and thinking into fixed forms. They help 
to maintain the status quo. What Quakerism needs is a dis- 
cipline that points a new path into the untried future and 
urges its adherents to become spiritual adventurers under 
Divine guidance. 
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Further studies of current Quaker disciplines will reveal 
the sincere efforts to keep the gates of the future open and the 
paths unclogged with the weeds of antedated dogma. A con- 
tractor does not turn over a newly built house to the owner 
with the prospect that there will be no alterations to meet 
changed conditions in the family of the owner. It is not other- 
wise with the discipline of any yearly meeting, or one formu- 
lated for a group of yearly meetings. Those who first wrote 
these disciplines had no idea that they were uttering the last 
word, either on methods of human activity, or on questions 
of religious belief. The discipline, because it is discipline, 
does not become sacred or forever fixed. It is a guide at 
best and may well become a temporary structure subject to 
such enlargements, changes or improvements as may seem 
fitting to those who made it, or to those who use it afterward. 
If changes do not take place in the course of the years, the 
discipline may well become an encumbrance hung around the 
necks of growing human spirits. 

The disciples of a discipline face a real danger in the likeli- 
hood that the older a discipline becomes the more sacred it 
becomes. The discipline can actually reach the place under 
some conditions where, because it is old, it becomes vener- 
able like a person. Then it is easy to say that those who wrote 
it knew more about God than any people living today. Hence, 
the discipline speaks for God. It is, therefore, the final word. 
As a matter of fact, when one traces church history back 
through the centuries a fiction appears to the effect that those 
who wrote what later became Bible and those who declared 
such writings to be Bible wore halos which especially endowed 
them to know what should be Scripture and what should not. 
This was claimed for them as over against the unfitness for 
anyone living today to qualify for such tasks. Such an atti- 
tude limits Divine inspiration to the Bible or to writers of dis- 
ciplines who seemingly had more spiritual intelligence and 
sense of Divine leadership than men living now. Whenever 
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this takes place in Quakerism it runs straight across the 
great fundamental of its faith Immediate Revelation. Our 
ears must never be closed to what God has to say to us now. 
To close them is to cease to be Friends. 

The way out of such difficulties should not be impossible if 
we recognize that basically Quakerism is a spiritual experi- 
ence that is, it is an inward sense of constructive, growing 
fellowship with the Divine Spirit. Such an experience is 
never just alike for any two people or any two groups. All 
efforts to define it are essentially human efforts to describe 
the experience in words. The efforts at definition, whether 
made by an individual or a group of people, are what we call 
theologies or creeds or statements of faith, and at best are 
current efforts to set forth the essential nature of an experi- 
ence that no words can adequately express. When any one 
man or groups of men have been asked to describe the experi- 
ence, have formulated a statement to that effect and have 
asked others to assent to it as Quakerism, it has never met 
with unanimity. It has, on the contrary, become at once a 
center of disagreement, a source of discord and, on occasion, 
a cause of separation. 

The classic illustration in Quakerism of just this pressing 
of a theological statement on an individual as a basis of unity 
is the experience which developed in Quakerism when the 
intellectual concepts of Quakerism as held by Stephen Grellet 
and Elias Hicks came into conflict. Both of them possessed 
deep spiritual experiences, both of them had preached with 
great and effective power among Quakers for many years. 
When each one proceeded in his preaching to stress the intel- 
lectual concepts of his message, viz., the theological statement 
of it, they found themselves on opposite sides of a great intel- 
lectual issue. Their preaching in turn became an appeal for 
assent to the proclaimed definitions of Christianity rather 
than an appeal for an inward experiential response to that of 
God working within all hearts. This seems, doubtless, an 
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excessively simple statement of all the questions involved in 
the conflict of the Great Separation. It notes, however, what 
is essentially the great issue the experience of God within 
the heart, which both men possessed in remarkable degree, 
over against the intellectual and doctrinal declarations about 
that experience. Had both of these men and their followers 
recognized that Quakerism is essentially an inward spiritual 
experience and that intellectual statements of such experiences 
are at best feeble and inadequate presentations of what really 
lies too deep for words, the greatest tragedy Quakerism ever 
faced might well have been avoided. It is true that English 
Friends stepped into the acrimonious debates that arose in 
America at the time of this separation ; but it is also true that 
English Friends in their own meetings were saved from offi- 
cial discord, because their unity was basically grounded in a 
spiritual experience, deep, real and vital, which needed no 
defining. If it ever was defined, the intellectual statements 
were regarded as the privilege of each individual or group to 
describe for himself or his group what all held in common 
Christian faith as an experience. 

In connection with this general statement, a brief review of 
the development and use of three different disciplines will 
throw considerable light on the questions involved. First, the 
Uniform Discipline of the Five Years Meeting. In the light of 
marked differences among Quakers in America, because of 
the many thousands of people who came flocking into the 
meeting as a result of the Great Revival, the conference held 
in Richmond in 1887 grappled seriously with the doctrinal 
problem. It produced what came to be known as the Rich- 
mond Declaration of Faith. Joseph Bevan Braithwaite of 
London Yearly Meeting figured largely in shaping the declar- 
ation. It was orthodox and evangelical. It made definite 
statements of doctrines, and it was sent out to all the yearly 
meetings of the orthodox group for approval and adoption. 
Immediately it met with opposition. Some yearly meetings 
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approved it; some did not. In its effort to state intellectually 
the orthodox position, it took on a creedal attitude. It forgot 
that Quakers had lived together and worked together since 
1647 on the basis of experience, not on enforced intellectual 
assent to doctrinal pronouncements. The statements of belief 
in this Declaration of Faith have been bones of contention 
since it was written in 1887, even to 1950. This was really 
inevitable, for theology and doctrine have never been ways 
and means of securing religious unity. 

The Uniform Discipline, which became the constitution of 
the Five Years Meeting, had within it a statement of "essen- 
tial truths" and referred in a footnote to the Richmond Declar- 
ation of Faith and to George Fox's letter to the governor of 
Barbados as fuller expressions of what Friends believed. 
Even this did not bring harmony among the yearly meetings 
that sought a common fellowship in life and service. Some 
wanted a more definite doctrinal statement; some wanted 
less; some believed that their service in great spiritual and 
social activities would bring about an essential unity. Friends 
in America discovered in this trying business of getting a 
discipline that they were separated not only by geographical 
spaces, but more seriously by intellectual or theological spaces 
that lie between varying ideas of God. These differences of 
opinion resulted in the withdrawal from the Five Years 
Meeting of the Kansas and Oregon Yearly Meetings. This 
pathetic story of conflict among Quakers goes to show not 
only that intellectual statements have never been satisfactory 
bases of unity, but it also reveals how inadequately Friends 
in America have kept to the basic fact of their belief a first- 
hand knowledge of God by experience. 

The second effort to form a discipline for the Five Years 
Meeting was undertaken by that body in 1940. The disci- 
pline, including a chapter on "Faith and Practice/' was pre- 
pared by a large committee which was thoroughly representa- 
tive. This committee, after many conferences, submitted its 
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conclusions to the sessions of the Five Years Meeting in IQ4S- 
This body was sufficiently satisfied with the proposed state- 
ment to submit it to the yearly meetings for action. Imme- 
diately opposition appeared against the section on "Faith 
and Order." It was regarded by some as too conservative, 
and by others as too liberal. 

Thus, in another form and in another generation the de- 
bates center around the same shibboleths. The issue is around 
theological or doctrinal statements, not around a plain con- 
firmation of the fact that Christianity from its very birth has 
always fundamentally been an experience, a mystical rela- 
tion with God. Intellectual statements of that experience 
always fail to describe the vital fact. By this time experience 
ought to have taught the Five Years Meeting membership 
that the less stress we have on theology and creed, and the 
more stress we have on experience and devoted lives of serv- 
ice the more nearly will we reach an essential unity. So, thus 
far, in spite of all our efforts, the dilemma of the discipline 
is still with us. 

The third effort to form a discipline is found in "Christian 
Life, Faith and Thought in the Society of Friends/' the first 
part of the Book of Discipline, published by English Friends. 
It takes four volumes for expression. These volumes were 
published several years apart, and when the second, third or 
fourth volumes were published, the Quakers did not relinquish 
those that preceded. These books do not consist of a combina- 
tion of the essentials from several different statements, but a 
compilation of various statements that bear on questions of 
faith and practice. Some of them are yearly meeting epistles, 
or extracts from them; some of them are paragraphs from 
the writings of Quakers who lived in past generations ; some 
of them are statements of belief on vital issues. All of them 
substantiate the fact that spiritual experience, which ulti- 
mately is indefinable, is the fundamental thing in Quakerism. 
Discipline thus becomes a growing thing, reflecting each gen- 
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eration's grasp on God, and consequently revealing- how He 
is understood by a long succession of those who hold the 
Quaker faith. 

No single individual, local meeting or yearly meeting is 
asked to adopt this discipline. Thus, no coercion is brought to 
bear on any person or group. The series of statements is 
there to be read and pondered with a view to assisting the 
modern Quaker, singly or in groups, to grasp in an inspira- 
tional way the great fundamental Christian experiences of 
those who have helped to make God real and a vital factor in 
all phases of human life. It is in ways like this that English 
Friends have met the problem of discipline. 

Such deliberations on the making and the using of disci- 
plines are worthy of consideration by all who seek for the 
undivided welfare of the Society. No one ought to be com- 
mitted to a creed or dogma as such. The dilemma of the dis- 
cipline ought to be changed for all Quakers into a quest for a 
discipline that will give guidance to individuals and to groups 
that are seeking Divine Light on human problems. This 
quest should reveal the Spirit of God moving through human 
mediums to reveal Himself to the world. The Divine Father 
has really been doing this from the beginning of time. Those 
are blessed, indeed, who can feel and know that what leadings 
they receive come from the same source which brought to 
the first human spirit a spark of light that dissipated his 
spiritual darkness and led him to receive the growing light 
that through all the ages has been seeking human reflectors. 

By the following analogy a little light may be thrown on 
the many difficulties Friends have had in attempting to de- 
scribe in words what their spirits have felt as they have sought 
for the ultimate meaning of the Quaker message. Two groups 
of climbers seek the summit of a high mountain, one from 
the north and one from the south side. When they reach the 
summit and behold the common wonder of the sky, the clouds 
and the landscape reaching out in every direction, they waste 
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no time in quarreling about the great variety of observations 
they recorded on the way up. A strikingly similar thing can 
be noted in any careful reading of the New Testament. Paul, 
Peter, John, Matthew, Mark and Luke have climbed to the 
peak of somewhat understanding the Infinite Love of God 
revealed through Jesus Christ. No two of them reached the 
summit by the same spiritual trail, and no one of them asserts 
that he alone has complete knowledge of all the trails to the 
summit. Nor did any one of them claim that the others did 
not arrive at the peaks of spiritual experience by other trails 
than the one he climbed. 

With this variety of experience lying open before us on the 
pages of the New Testament it is indeed a pathetic picture to 
find that any one group of Friends, climbing to an experi- 
mental knowledge of God through Christ, feels a concern to 
deny that other Friends can reach the same priceless experi- 
ence by using another trail to the summits of life. Yet, this 
seems to be the sad fact. Our various trails to the summit of 
spiritual experience are made up of our finite intellectual 
struggles to comprehend the Infinite Love. At best, we can 
get only dim glimpses of it. We define these glimpses with 
the aid of our weak and finite minds. We write them into dis- 
ciplines. Then we declare that all others who would reach 
the summits of life must climb our way if we are to fellow- 
ship with them. What presumption! That is why we still 
have the dilemma of the discipline. 

Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 
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In Great Britain 



JUST how George Fox carried his message throughout Eng- 
land and then to the other portions of Great Britain brings 
us face to face with a series of interesting problems which 
can be discussed under the headings of places visited, leader- 
ship and things accomplished. We are studying here a wide- 
spread and powerful evangelistic movement. Its spiritual 
dynamic (as stated) was a mystical experience, unhampered 
in its initial stages by any fixed theology. 

The earliest work of George Fox as a preacher took place 
among the "shattered" Baptists in Nottinghamshire in 1647. 
About that time he made visits to Dukinfield and Manchester 
where he first speaks of himself as "declaring truth." While 
he was engaged in his trade, evidently shoemaking, in Mans- 
field he came in contact with a "broken" Baptist community. 
His earliest spiritual messages were brought to these people, 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing them respond to his 
spiritual appeal. He refers to the fact that Truth sprang up 
first in Leicestershire in 1644, i n Warwickshire in 1645, in 
Nottinghamshire in 1646, in Derbyshire in 1647 ail< ^ ^ 
neighboring counties in 1648, 1649 an d 1650. 

It is evident that the distinct call to go forth into the world 
did not come clearly to him until late in 1648 or early in 1649. 
By that time, however, the urge to preach was definite, and 
his whole life from that point on was devoted to carrying out 
the command of his Lord. The spiritual experience lying be- 
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hind this list of places visited, with the years as named, finds 
its counterpart in the lives of the great majority of men and 
women who come to the definite decision to dedicate their 
lives to preaching the Gospel. They find themselves led from 
the first hesitating efforts to tell of their spiritual experience 
in public meeting to a God-given concern to make that their 
life work. This apparently was the gradual movement of the 
spirit of George Fox from his initial testimonies to a group of 
Baptist people in Mansfield in 1647 to the experiences in 
1648 and 1649 when he came to a firm conviction that he 
must carry his message to the world. 

Striking things of a political and religious nature were 
going on in England while George Fox was seeking for 
spiritual peace of mind, and while his great concern was 
crystallizing in his soul and leading him onward. In the 
century after the days of King Henry VIII and his decision 
to make England free from Roman Catholic domination, 
there arose in the country a great religious fervor. Men de- 
bated religion as intensely as they debate politics today. They 
swarmed to listen to religious polemics with as much eager- 
ness as athletic fans today crowd gymnasiums and playing 
fields to support as partisans their several teams. 

The Roman Catholics, the Church of England adherents, 
the Presbyterians and the Independents interested themselves 
in English politics, and they made efforts to control the 
British Government. Outside of these groups were the free 
religious peoples of many names, practices and beliefs. The 
Quakers found points of contact with at least five of these 
groups. The following ones with their outstanding beliefs 
and practices should be noted, for they held a significant place 
in helping to develop the tenets of Quakerism. 

The Seekers, from whom the Quakers received the largest 
quota of followers and many of their leaders, believed that 
there was no true church in the world, but that new light 
was soon coming. They lived in the spirit of expectancy. 
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George Fox found these people in Northern England, and 
they gave him such a cordial response and support that as he 
put it, "they were a people in white raiment." It was from 
this group that whole meetings with their preachers, recog- 
nizing his spiritual leadership, threw in their lot with the 
Quaker movement. 

The Anabaptists were among the independent groups who 
maintained that church and state should be separate. They 
believed in personal revelations and that the Kingdom of 
Heaven was to be set up on earth. 

The Ranters were a small sect who believed that God was 
in everything. Hence, all they felt moved to do, God did. 
They always stood on the dangerous borderland where it was 
easy to lose moral perspective and confuse right and wrong. 
On one side of their faith they were attempting to express a 
belief in the immanence of God. On the other side all their 
conduct, ethically right or wrong, came within their accepted 
convictions that it was an expression of the Divine activity 
within them. They lacked the intellectual ability to think of 
God in the absolute as over and above man in a sense that no 
man could experimentally reach God, no matter how intensely 
he was inspired. 

It will not be out of place at just this point to follow this 
Ranter influence into the life of the Society of Friends. The 
Quakers in their early inspired enthusiasm, which was the 
result of the exhilarating sense of the God within them, easily 
fell into the idea that what they said was the voice of God. 
The Ranter influence is reflected here. The Ranters and the 
Quakers overlooked the fact that their own mentality through 
which God must work was in reality very limited. In this 
area, as in all others, human weakness and error were, and 
still are, factors in producing any statement of the ultimate 
Divine intention. Overlooking this fact inevitably leads to 
spiritual conceit. 

With this background it was easy to conceive of their in- 
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spiration as infallible. When they reached such a stage they 
were bordering along the path that historically led to church, 
then to papal and then to Bible infallibility. The farther be- 
hind us on the pathways of history our leaders have walked 
and performed their tasks, the harder it is for us to see in the 
dim haze of distance their faults and shortcomings. There- 
fore, the easier it is to lift their worthy work to the level of 
perfection and absolute holiness. Then, when we with blind 
faith commit ourselves to following in their footsteps, we 
have found it not impossible to make professions of perfec- 
tion and holiness. 

The Quaker has always been at his best when he worked 
with the utmost devotion on the programs of God's love for 
humanity and let the claims of perfection and holiness come, 
if at all, from other lips than his own. Holiness cults and 
claims of perfection are still a very modern problem, and 
rise in some areas of Quaker religious profession. Grace to 
live a holy life and let others do the talking about it is a worthy 
Quaker ambition. Perfection is still a goal, not an attainment. 

The Fifth Monarchy Men believed in the physical second 
coming of Christ to set up an earthly kingdom. This they 
believed was to follow after the pattern of the four preceding 
great kingdoms of the world Assyrian, Persian, Greek and 
Roman. Christ's kingdom was to be the fifth, hence the 
name. They believed among other things that only Christian 
people should be at the head of the government, and it was 
easy to affirm that only those who adhered to the idea that 
Christ in physical form was coming back to earth to set up 
the "Fifth Monarchy" were in line with the Divine purpose. 
When George Fox was faced with the question of the physical 
second coming of Christ, he replied abruptly and with em- 
phatic finality that Christ had already come and was really 
living in the hearts and lives of His disciples. By disciples he, 
of course, meant those who assented to the idea and implica- 
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tions of the Inward Light, Christ born anew in the hearts of 
men. 

It is easy to see how the British Government, always sus- 
picious of any group that talked about loyalty to a power 
above the reigning authorities, would react quickly when the 
Fifth Monarchy people started a military uprising. The 
Quakers always refused to take the oath of allegiance, and 
preferred to stay in prison rather than pay the fines assessed 
on them for their criticism of judges and rulers. They had 
nothing to do with military activity. This being the case, the 
military uprising of the Fifth Monarchy Men in a revolt that 
involved only thirty-five men in 1660 brought a proclamation 
from the British Government prohibiting meetings of the 
Anabaptists, Quakers and Fifth Monarchy Men. Justices 
were commanded to tender the oath of allegiance to all people 
who were brought before them who attended such meetings. 
The Quakers in accordance with their regular custom met in 
their places of worship. They were seized, herded off to 
prison, and within a few weeks more than four thousand 
Quakers from all over the country found themselves in jail. 

Details of this particular persecution are not necessary at 
this point in our discussion, but this is mentioned to remind 
the reader that problems of Quaker relationship to govern- 
ment came to the front in very emphatic ways in the First 
Period of their history. As we follow this problem down 
through the years from these outbursts of persecution to the 
place Quakers have held under government in seventeenth- 
century England, in American colonial experience and then 
later ift all periods of national crisis even to the present chaotic 
hour in world history, we will discover that the spiritual 
platform of Quakerism has been a constant thorn in the side 
of government. Nations have been obliged to consider the 
Quaker's unflinching position, not because he instigated up- 
risings against national authority, but because the Quaker's 
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sensitive conscience has been saying to governments for three 
hundred years, "Thou ailest here and here" and "Mend thy 
ways to get them in line with the ways of Jesus." Suffice it 
to say just here that raising the curtain on what occurred in 
emphatic fashion in the early years of Quakerism is enough 
to quicken our interest in how the problem came up, and 
how it was faced in England, in America and wherever in a 
troubled world Quakers have tried to discover the way to 
peace. 

Another group that came within the Quaker influence was 
the Familists. They believed that the common life was an 
expression of belief. No creeds were necessary. They main- 
tained that the followers of Christ were inspired just as the 
prophets of the Old Testament were inspired. They claimed 
that forms and ceremonies as expressions of religion were of 
no importance. It is easy to see how the people who held 
such ideas as these, together with the Seekers and to some 
extent the Ranters, would find in the message and leadership 
of George Fox a rallying point around which they could 
gather for guidance and support. It is further significant that 
George Fox surely found refreshing strength for his own 
fundamental spiritual concept, Immediate Revelation, when 
there came within his following those who already had satis- 
fied themselves mentally on such things as the needlessness 
of forms and ceremonies. They also believed that the Im- 
manent God moved within men in everyday living as well 
as in spiritual activities in meetings for worship. 

Whether George Fox found these various experiences 
within his own soul and preached them before he discovered 
these spiritually minded people who thought and felt as he 
did, or whether these people in their support of George Fox 
gave these distinctive ideas to him, may be open to debate. 
It is true, however, that these groups and George Fox found 
mutual and steadying support in their beliefs that Immediate 
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Revelation, the Immanence of God and daily conduct as a 
sacrament in itself were a set of spiritual convictions which 
they held in common. They dedicated themselves to preach- 
ing that message to Great Britain and also to as much of the 
world as they could reach. 

We turn now to make some pertinent observations on the 
leaders of this movement. George Fox had sought in vain 
for a vital spiritual experience, a sense of God fellowshiping 
with his soul, within the limits of the Established Church of 
England and within the teachings of the Puritans and the 
Independents. When he found the answer to his four-year 
quest for light and began to tell his story, he received a 
startling response from individual men and women who had 
passed from darkness to light in ways very similar to the path 
he had walked. They were convinced that the leadership of 
a common Divine Lord was definitely gathering them into a 
spiritual fellowship. They worshiped together. They sensed 
a unity in Divine guidance. They forthwith dedicated them- 
selves to the preaching of a Gospel of inward experience 
which found instant response wherever they proclaimed it. 

Though coming from different religious backgrounds and 
with varying intellectual training and outlook, they discov- 
ered to their own amazement that in their quiet waitings 
before God differences about religion and its customary prac- 
tices slipped into the background. External forms faded out 
of the picture. Verbal covenants proved useless to express 
the common experience that warmed their hearts and in- 
spired them to a supreme dedication to tell the world what 
they had found. Studying the data about the spiritual ex- 
perience of some of these men who became leaders, we note 
that Richard Farnsworth, an outstanding Quaker preacher, 
and William Dewsbury, called the sweetest and the wisest 
of the early Friends, and James Nayler, one of the mosl 
trusted leaders and one of the ablest preachers, struggled 
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through to a clear and satisfying religious experience, each 
achieving the experience in a different way before he became 
acquainted with George Fox. 

It was under the leadership of these and many others, men 
and women alike, that a nationwide spiritual movement was 
undertaken. It was evangelism of the New Testament type. 
It had a flame steadily burning like the fervor of the early 
disciples, who, starting in Jerusalem after Pentecost, swept 
in widening circles out into the Mediterranean World, until 
Christ became known and loved throughout large areas of 
the Roman Empire. 

The work began in northern England, and within seven 
years eighty meetings had been established, in spite of bitter 
persecutions, sufferings and imprisonments of Fox and many 
of his leading followers. From the north of England these 
publishers of truth went into the more sedate and established 
centers of population in the south. Bristol, Norwich and Lon- 
don became the centers of fervid evangelistic meetings. In 
the north the main results consisted in winning to the Quaker 
faith members of various religious sects. In the south the 
emphasis was placed on reaching the unchurched and non- 
Christian portions of the population. The results were not so 
large or so lasting as those in the northern counties. How- 
ever, the message of Quakerism had reached at least small 
groups in almost every county of England. 

Strenuous efforts were made by the Quaker evangelists to 
carry their message to other parts of Great Britain, but they 
met with indifferent success. Wales, Ireland and Scotland 
were not overlooked in the wholehearted effort to carry this 
unique Christian message to every corner of the British Isles. 
The odds were against their success in these places, and in 
spite of much sacrifice they had to be recognized as difficult 
areas in which Quakerism could get a flourishing start. It is 
to be noted, however, that the great theologian for early 
Quakerism, Robert Barclay, was a Scotchman and George 
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Keith, who later on led a separation from original Quaker- 
ism, was also a native of that country. Eventually, Quakers 
in Ireland became sufficiently numerous to be recognized as 
a yearly meeting. 

There are two problems that deserve consideration before 
mention is made of work outside the boundaries of England. 

The first is the quiet unprogramed meeting, already dis- 
cussed in the chapter "The Quaker Worship." This feature 
of Quakerism evidently had its beginning in the very initial 
stages of the movement. Believing that the Divine Spirit has 
immediate touch with the human spirit, the Quakers proved 
without question that God had direct dealings with man, 
where no voice was speaking and no outward ear was listen- 
ing. It was also demonstrated that where two or three were 
gathered in the name of God, He had ways of communicating 
His will to His waiting children without the use of speech 
or ear. With this as a demonstrated fact, these men and 
women who gathered in silence before God discovered, even 
when no voice was raised to declare it or urge it, that differ- 
ences which became greater when argued about faded to the 
point of insignificance in the spiritual fellowship where each 
individual was primarily making himself sensitive to some 
Divine and inner urge. 

For instance, these men who were getting together that 
they might go forth and preach had many conceptions of 
truth and many kinds of ideas about ways and means of 
activity. In the silence they waited until behind all their 
thinking and deeper than all their various feelings, came again 
and again the intimation of a Diviner truth and a Diviner 
urge into which the individual opinions melted. This one 
great spiritual concern united and commissioned the group 
as a whole. The Spirit behind all human spirits leveled fences 
and broke down barriers that might have become divisions. 
The discovery of this common Divine denominator enabled 
factions to be added together like fractions in mathematics. 
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This could not be done with the formula of words. It could be 
done and was done with the formula of quiet waiting in 
silence. 

All the historic divisions among Quakers can be traced to 
situations wherein those concerned did not humbly wait for 
the Divine will to make itself unmistakably known. They 
were in too much of a hurry to win the human debate in 
which partisanship ran like a turbulent torrent, dashing over 
boulders of human opposition. It made much foam, but it 
brought no peace. 

Another significant function of the silent unprogramed 
meeting was the spiritual preparation of the group of men 
and women who were going out into the great halls of the big 
cities where thousands of people would be present to listen to 
the message. History tells us that Quakers were accustomed 
to gather in small groups on First Day morning in some se- 
cluded room for a quiet season of spiritual refreshment. 
In this room they sensed in the stillness of a silent meeting 
the power of a loving God urging them to go to the great 
assembly and, as they said, "Thresh with the world." Under 
the sway of this unseen power those commissioned to preach 
went out into the great crowds to tell in effective ways the 
Gospel of an Eternal Love. In other words, the quiet meet- 
ing originally found a vital function as a spiritual prepara- 
tion hour for great evangelistic preaching. 

When the time came that Quakers no longer had a message 
of eternal love for a lost world and had closed the door and 
locked it on the inside, lest the world should come in, and 
lest any of their members should concern themselves with 
the spiritual needs of a lost humanity at just that time the 
quiet meeting became a lifeless form. It ceased to function 
as the spring of eternal refreshing life-giving water. Because 
it refused to pour itself out for others beyond the circle of 
Quakerism, it became a cistern and was too often empty and 
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dry. The primary function of the quiet meeting was to be a 
spiritual dynamo for the campaign of evangelism that became 
worldwide in extent. When the world as a spiritual harvest 
field ceased to occupy the attention of Quakers, the quiet 
meeting lost the major objective which figured so largely in 
the early years of the Quaker movement. 

These leaders from other sects who rallied to the spiritual 
standard of George Fox and committed themselves to his 
program were consecrated souls. Practically all of them had 
found their way to fellowship with Christ within their own 
personal experience before meeting George Fox. They were 
also, the strongest of them, men of education commensurate 
with the trained spiritual leadership of the times in which 
they lived. With their education they furnished to the move- 
ment the ability to grapple with the problems, not only of 
spiritual instruction for the converts, but also the problems of 
intellectual statement necessary for the newly discovered truth 
to win its place in the religious thinking of the period. On 
such a background the conclusion is almost inevitable, and 
surely very probable, that these trained minds helped to give 
reasonable standing to the mystical experience that formed 
the basis of the Quaker movement. 

In the next generation such highly educated men as Robert 
Barclay, who had all the schools could give him, and such 
intellectually equipped spirits as Isaac Penington and William 
Penn put into writing in classic form the message of Quaker- 
ism. Their writings on the mystery of spiritual communion 
were done so effectively that they were recognized as standing 
very high in English literature on this subject of soul culture. 

In the light of such intellectual leadership in a new move- 
ment struggling to get to its feet in times of intense religious 
debate, it seems rather pitiable that the leader of the move- 
ment should have been so outspoken in his criticism of in- 
tellectual training and so emphatic in proclaiming that there 
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was no good in "hireling priests who spoke a divination from 
their own brains."* 

These hireling priests were ministers of the Puritan group 
and the Established Church, men trained in the best schools 
the country afforded. They may have been professional ; they 
may have failed from the standpoint of George Fox ; some 
of them may have been mercenary. 

John Bunyan was one of them, even though he was not 
college trained. His writing surely was not a failure. Pil- 
grim's Progress is a priceless treasure of Christian experi- 
ence, judged by any standard. John Bunyan was extremely 
critical of both the Quaker movement and also the Estab- 
lished English Church. His feelings toward both of these 
groups was so bitter that at one time he remarked that no 
two things had less affinity than the spirit of prayer and the 
form of prayer. In this connection he said that those who 
have most of the spirit of prayer are all to be found in jail ; 
and those who have most zeal for the form of prayer are all 
to be found in the alehouse. 

Henry More ( 1614-1687) , a contemporary of George Fox, 
was a student at Cambridge. He became an English theo- 
logian and philosopher, advocating Christian Platonism and 
teaching that holiness was the way to knowledge. Such a goal 
can never be far distant from Quakerism, The saintly George 
Herbert, a teacher of rhetoric at Cambridge whose religious 
poetry has spiritually quickened thousands of people, was a 
college-trained man. His poetry can be quoted even today to 
strengthen what we call Quaker faith. Another great soul 
and preacher was John Robinson (1575-1625), a close con- 
temporary of the early Quakers. His spiritual guidance of 
the little group of Pilgrims who went from England to Hol- 
land and thence to Plymouth Colony, Massachusetts, is one 
of the outstanding bits of Christian leadership in that same 
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century that gave birth to Quakerism. John Robinson re- 
ceived his training for that work in Cambridge University. 

George Fox doubtless saw correctly that many of those 
with whom he came in contact who had been trained intel- 
lectually failed to see any significance in a deeply emotional 
spiritual experience. Somewhere along the way, however, he 
missed the priceless opportunity of really knowing the men 
of his own generation who have left to humanity great spir- 
itual treasures. The reason for this probably lies in the fact 
that in their zealous enthusiasm the Quakers fell into the 
error of despising human learning. This prevented them 
from appreciating such men as those listed above, who left 
indelible imprints for good on human character. 

The conflict with the students of both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge universities was a tragedy, because of the brazen way 
in which the Quakers in symbolic nakedness paraded across 
university campuses, and the brutal persecutions which were 
heaped on them by student bodies who felt themselves in- 
sulted by the crude and utterly tactless methods used by 
Quaker preachers. This is a chapter in early Quaker history 
which we like to pass over in our reading. We should not 
do so, however, until we make sure we get a glimpse of some 
later developments between the experimental and the intel- 
lectual outlooks on Christian faith and practice. 

One result of this aversion of George Fox and his fellow 
workers to the intellectual training of the minister is the long- 
continued testimony of Quakers against the necessity or the 
desirability of the Quaker preacher spending his time in any 
kind of religious and theological training as a means of 
equipping himself to meet and helpfully solve the spiritual 
problems of the people who come within reach of his life 
and influence. 

On the other hand, within the last fifty years, scores and 
hundreds of young Quaker men and women, feeling an unmis- 
takable call to preach the Gospel, have realized how inade- 
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quately equipped they were by nature or by their untrained 
spiritual endowment to grapple with the mysteries of spiritual 
growth, the complications of moral wholeness or the plain 
steps necessary by which a soul can climb the ladder of intel- 
lectual and emotional ascent to the clear-visioned peaks of 
fellowship with the Infinite. They, therefore, have reached 
out into the areas where training for such holy tasks can be 
found. They have gone out, literally hundreds of them, into 
fields ripe for harvesting, and have seen at least measurable 
returns in human lives enriched and in social areas changed, 
in spiritual skies made clear, because they added to their 
innate Quakerism all the intellectual aids possible to pave the 
way to the high goals they sought. Such young Quakers as 
these have devotedly believed that high intellectual attain- 
ment in the realms of soul experience needs a mind which 
shall be a keen-edged tool, and not a mind left dull and, there- 
fore, inadequate to accomplish what God wills it to do in a 
needy world. 
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THE Quakers from the very inception of their work under- 
took to make their Christian program a world affair. Soon 
after the Light had flooded the life of George Fox, he saw 
that he had a message not only for England, Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales, but a word of life which must be carried 
to every portion of the then known world. In undertaking 
this the early Quakers followed more closely than they prob- 
ably realized the missionary activities of Jesus and His apos- 
tles in the first century. Jesus was always reaching for the 
lives of those beyond the confines of Judaism. The Samaritan 
woman at Jacob's Well, the Roman centurion in Capernaum, 
the Syro-Phoenician woman and her needy child and many 
other similar incidents illustrate how definitely Jesus made 
the world beyond the Hebrew people the areas to which He 
gave Himself and His message. The missionary journeys of 
Paul which carried the message of God's Eternal and Infin- 
ite Love to the Greeks and Romans opened the Gentile world 
for the reception of the Gospel of Christ. Jesus, Paul and the 
early Christian Church were definitely missionary in their 
outlook and their program. 

George Fox had scarcely begun his preaching to the people 
of his own countryside before he had it laid on him that the 
message he had discovered for his own soul and his own 
people was one which he must carry to the whole world. The 
record of these world efforts is really astounding, and the 
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methods used are extremely interesting. They show the 
overmastering convictions of these early Quaker missionar- 
ies, and their consecration to the tasks they were inwardly 
driven to perform. Seemingly their heroic efforts were lack- 
ing in permanent fruitage, but their mission stands, neverthe- 
less, on the high level of Christian martyrs seen again and 
again in nineteen centuries of world service. 

The urge to carry the message of the Living Christ to 
other countries beyond the seas arose in the hearts of several 
Quakers while George Fox was imprisoned in Launceston 
Castle. He supported the concern by a letter written in his 
prison cell, which reveals not only the indomitable spirit of 
the man, but frames in words the worldwide vision which he 
possessed and which was now coming to his fellow workers. 
The following sentences are from the letter : 

Let all nations hear the sound by word or writing. Spare no 
place, spare no tongue nor pen, but be obedient to the Lord 
God. ... Be patterns, be examples in all countries, places, 
islands, nations, wherever you come, that your carriage and 
life may preach among all sorts of people. . . .* 

These carriers of Light crossed the seas with their message 
about ten years after George Fox met with the great change 
in his own life. Workers were eager to go into Holland, 
where freedom of conscience and speech were permitted ; to 
the rest of Europe which was ruled by Roman Catholicism ; 
to eastern Europe and Asia where Mohammedanism was 
dominant ; and to Barbados and the American colonies. Of 
these various efforts only the missions to Holland and to the 
American continent repaid in permanent results the devoted 
work of those called to these foreign places. The extent of 
this work can be understood as one reads a report submitted 
to the first general meeting for the whole of England, held in 
1660. 



* Braithwaite, Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 239. 
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The document shows the wide range of foreign service at this 
time and, with a fine confusion of geography, recites "certain 
information from some Friends of London of the great work 
and service of the Lord beyond the seas, in several parts and 
regions, as Germany, America, and many other islands and 
places, as Florence, Mantua, Palatine, Tuscany, Italy, Rome, 
Turkey, Jerusalem, France, Geneva, Norway, Barbados, 
Antigua, Jamaica, Surinam, Newfoundland, through all 
which Friends have passed in the service of the Lord. 1 '* 

Within this range of places lie the personal stories of sev- 
eral individuals who risked their lives to carry out their God- 
given mission. These are mentioned in some detail here be- 
cause they afford an opportunity, not only to call attention to 
heroic missionary endeavor, but also to the changing policies 
which have characterized missionary activities throughout 
the history of Quakerism, and also varying methods used to 
meet different situations. 

John Perrot and John Luffe had a concern to carry the 
Quaker message to the Sultan and the Pope. If the story is 
dependable, and Braithwaite gives it as a published report of 
their trial, John Luffe was examined before Pope Alexander 
VII. His scoffing and bitter words to the Pope on pretension 
that the Pope was sitting in Peter's Chair, remind us of how 
bitter the approach of some of these overzealous devotees of 
Quakerism could be in their denunciation of people in posi- 
tions of civic or religious leadership. To remind the Pope 
that Peter had no chair, but a boat; that Peter fasted and 
prayed, while he, the Pope, fared deliciously and slept softly, 
was fatal to the message John Luffe had to deliver. It was 
also fatal to John Luffe's life. He was taken out and executed. 
John Perrot, his companion, languished in prison for nearly 
three years. 

On the other hand, Mary Fisher's well-known visit to the 
Sultan was conducted in the spirit of true humility and in 

*Ibid., pp. 336-337. 
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keeping with the ideal Quaker tradition. She traveled the 
whole journey alone and on foot. She was kindly received 
by the seventeen-year-old sovereign. She was urged to speak 
her mind plainly. The Sultan listened with respectful atten- 
tion and granted that the message she had spoken about God 
was true. She may have had little or no effect on Moham- 
medan religious convictions, but she demonstrated a spirit 
which was 'way ahead of the times in which she lived, and 
which now is the basic principle of all Christian missions. 
Begin the approach to every individual on the basis of some 
deep truth which is self-evident to the person speaking and 
to the person spoken to. That there is something of God in 
every man is the basic platform on which the Quaker message 
has always stood. Where this is assumed the divergencies of 
belief sink into the background; dogma has no place; spiritual 
fellowship comes into being. To do this adequately has been 
a real problem in Quakerism for nearly three centuries. 

The third person to be mentioned in connection with these 
attempts to reach the people of southern Europe and the east- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean Sea was George Robinson. 
He had an ambition to reach Jerusalem and give his message 
to the Turks at that place and in that vicinity. With heroic 
self-abandon he finally reached Ramleh, and two friars handed 
him over to the Turks. After various narrow escapes he was 
taken to the Turkish authorities. They demanded the rea- 
sons for his coming to Jerusalem. 

He answered that he came by command of the God of heaven 
and earth, whose great and tender love was manifest in visit- 
ing them, and whose compassionate mercy was such that He 
would gather them in this the day of His gathering. Having 
thus cleared his conscience he was willing to leave the city : 
the Friars were ordered to carry him back to Ramleh, whence 
he made his way to England.* 

* Braithwaite, Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 419. 
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The striking things about this incident lie in the great 
amount of time it took this good man to reach Jerusalem and 
the large amount of money which was necessary for such a 
journey in a time so fraught with danger to all travelers. His 
way was doubtless paid by Quakers in England, and he felt 
his conscience clear when he had found one opportunity to 
give his message to the Turkish authorities. That God might 
carry on His work in any section of the wide world from the 
single testimony of one man, who thereby eased his conscience 
and went home, is not impossible, but it is highly improbable. 
Here is the problem. God must have human minds and 
hearts as effective channels through which His grace and 
saving power can flow until the cumulative effect crystallizes 
into Christian character. This takes time, human fellowship 
and the continuing strength and uplift of human love. This 
man, Robinson, did not furnish these conditions through 
which God could effectively work. 

Two hundred years later two devoted people, born and 
living in the Quaker faith, felt a call to visit the Holy Land 
in the interest of the Kingdom of God. Eli and Sybil Jones 
had this concern in 1850. They went to the Holy Land and 
the little town of Ramallah and remained long enough to see 
the great need of a school for girls. They paved the way for 
this institution. In due time there arose in that place a girls' 
school, a boys' school and after that a meeting, all of which, 
with the aid of workers sent to them, have carried on a pro- 
gram for personal Christian uplift and community better- 
ment, which has had a significant effect on a wide area and 
thousands of people. 

These two incidents concerning work in Palestine illustrate 
the changing phases of the missionary program, as carried on 
by the first generation of Quakers, and then through three 
hundred years by scores and hundreds of devoted Christian 
men and women who felt called to go to the ends of the earth 
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to abide with needy people that they might, as George Fox 
said, "Be patterns, be examples." 

The missionary problem of today need not be set forth here 
in terms of how many missionaries, how many stations, how 
many meetings or how much money is necessary. These are 
but the setting and the framework. The heart of the mission- 
ary problem lies in the question of how much holy living can 
be carried and kept on missionary fields, and how much re- 
liable and tested Christian character can be produced. The 
problem is being solved today in terms of men and women 
who are not satisfied to say, "Lord, Lord/' but who show 
their faith by the way their living reflects it. 

The early Quakers had no set of intellectual tenets, doc- 
trines, dogmas or creeds which they set forth as standards of 
faith. They preached on the basis of a vital inner experience 
of God, a sense sublime of the Infinite and eternally loving 
God sharing His life with them. They won others by con- 
tagious holy living. They became spiritual magnets to pull 
others into their circle. They must be that today if the turmoil 
in human hearts is to hear the Divine words, "Peace, be still." 



In the American Colonies 



WE HAVE seen how extensive in geography, but how limited 
in lasting returns the early Quaker evangelism proved to be 
in most of the places visited in Europe and the Near East. 
When the Quakers turned their attention to the American 
colonies the program outlined and carried through was differ- 
ent in inception, method and results. Looked at in long 
perspective it was a spiritual, not a military, invasion of 
colonial life. All the colonies along the seacoast from Massa- 
chusetts to North and South Carolina felt the impact of a 
vigorous attack on the religious faith they had brought over 
with them from England or other portions of Europe. This 
faith they had woven into the fabric of their new govern- 
ments in the New World. 

The reader can get a bird's-eye and geographical view of 
this program if he pictures the points of departure for this 
attack as England, northeast of the colonies, and Barbados 
in the West Indies. Three ships with spiritually militant 
Quakers on board sailed from that large Quaker stronghold 
in Barbados, and four ships, to mention only the early ones, 
set forth from England. All of these and more that kept 
coming were bent on conquering the new land for their newly 
discovered faith. 

It was not an armada in the sense that these ships all sailed 
together or at the same time, even though all the Quakers who 
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thus crossed the Atlantic had the spirit of a religious conquest 
as their avowed program. 

Between the years 1656 and 1682 the following ships and 
personnel sailed to the colonies : 

1. In 1656 the ship Swallow from Barbados with Mary 
Fisher and Ann Austin came into Boston Harbor in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

2. In 1657 the ship Woodhouse from England with eleven 
Quakers on board sailed into New Amsterdam at the mouth 
of the Hudson River, and thence to New England. 

3. In 1657 Josiah Coale and Thomas Thurston, two 
Quaker preachers, landed in Virginia. 

4. In 1665 John Burnyeat went from Barbados to Mary- 
land. 

5. In 1672 on the ship Industry George Fox, William Ed- 
mundson and several others from Barbados landed in Mary- 
land. 

6. In 1675 in the ship Griffin John Fenwick sailed to the 
Jerseys and Pennsylvania. 

7. In 1682 William Penn embarked from England on the 
ship Welcome to claim as his own the whole of Pennsylvania, 
the gift to him from the Crown of England in payment of a 
debt the king owed to his father. 

These Quakers on the ships named above, and many others 
not given in the list, found themselves not only evangelists, 
free to win all they could to the new faith which had driven 
them forth from the homeland, but they became involved with 
the government in at least three colonies. They had had their 
share of bitter experiences with rulers in England, but in 
America in due time they became an accepted part of the 
colonial government. Moreover, in America they did not 
come as preachers only, to proclaim their message and then 
return to the homeland. They came as settlers and home- 
makers to the new land and lived their Gospel in their own 
homes. By their living, these colonial Quakers brought con- 
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vincing and winning proof of the vitality of a belief that had 
transformed them. They brought with them a Christian faith 
that was contagious, and literally thousands caught it before 
the first generation of these Quaker evangelistic settlers had 
passed off the stage of colonial history. 

George Fox was not a man to urge spiritual campaigning 
on the part of his fellow workers without spending himself in 
an equally wholehearted fashion. He not only gave advice to 
those setting forth for their spiritual task in the colonies and 
sent letters to groups of Quakers in America, but he under- 
took on their behalf a journey which proved most difficult and 
hazardous. With health severely impaired by many long 
imprisonments in England, he set forth on the voyage to 
America with great courage and confidence, and met hard- 
ships which seemed, humanly speaking, unendurable. He 
traveled all the way from Maryland, where he landed from 
Barbados, across rivers, through swamps and forest trails, 
sometimes on horseback, frequently on foot, as far north as 
Rhode Island. On returning, he went as far south as North 
Carolina. 

William Edmundson and John Burnyeat were his co- 
workers, and most of the way his companions, in his work in 
America. He visited newly formed meetings and held serv- 
ices with isolated families, urging them to call in their neigh- 
bors that they together might set up meetings. In fact, the 
presence of these men gave impetus and courage to the rela- 
tively few Quakers scattered in religious outposts up and 
down the eastern American coast line. The results were truly 
phenomenal when we consider such small beginnings. 

It is a striking fact that by the turn of the century, ap- 
proximately fifty years after the landing of the first Quakers 
in America, something like fifty thousand were listed in active 
and growing meetings. It indicates that thousands of colo- 
nists were hungering for the type of spiritual life these pioneer 
Quakers were equipped to give. 
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The following illustrations of Quaker life in four of the 
Atlantic Coast colonies will demonstrate the efforts of the 
people to solve the various problems rising in the foundation 
structure of a new nation. 

In Rhode Island, almost immediately after the arrival of 
the ship Woodhouse, with its Quaker enthusiasts from Eng- 
land, leading citizens like William Coddington, Joshua Cog- 
geshall and Nicholas Easton accepted the Quaker faith and 
became influential leaders in the first Quaker meeting in the 
New World. In 1666 Nicholas Easton became deputy gov- 
ernor, and he held the position for five terms. He became 
governor in 1672 and continued in office until 1674. The 
governorship of Rhode Island was in the hands of Quakers 
for thirty-six terms, and they were in office in that colony for 
more than one hundred years. 

The Baptists under Roger Williams, who first settled 
Rhode Island, were open-minded and openhearted toward 
people of all religious faiths. They differed from the Quakers 
in belief and practice. Their debates were not free from 
rancor on both sides, but Rhode Island law never put up the 
sign, "Do not trespass." In this respect they differed widely 
from the Puritanical Massachusetts Colony, where the "Keep 
Out" sign was not only evident in the cold-shoulder attitude 
toward all comers of other faiths than Puritanism, but legal 
procedure was swift and severe toward anyone who dared to 
trespass on their sacred territory, and preach any doctrine that 
did not have the sanction of the Puritan court. 

The first two Quakers, Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, who 
came into Massachusetts Bay and landed in Boston were 
robbed of their books and put into prison. People were fined 
who even spoke to them, and their prison windows were 
boarded up. They were stripped of all clothing and examined 
for traces or signs of witchcraft. After five weeks in close 
confinement their shipmaster was ordered to take them back 
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to Barbados, and was placed under bond to make sure he 
obeyed orders. 

They had hardly gone out of Boston Harbor before another 
ship sailed in with eight Quakers on board. These were 
herded into prison and kept there for eleven weeks, after 
which the captain of their vessel was compelled, under bond 
of five hundred pounds, to take them back to the mother 
country. Thus, the grinding persecution of the Quakers by 
the Puritanical government continued for ten years. 

In the course of this time four Quakers, who had heard 
the call of God to bear testimony in Massachusetts, suffered 
martyrdom. The case of Mary Dyer is a good illustration of 
the type of persecution served to Quakers by the Massa- 
chusetts government. When William Robinson and Marma- 
duke Stephenson were executed, she was brought to the gal- 
lows expecting that she too would die with them. She was, 
however, released, put on horseback and ordered to go to 
Rhode Island, She went from there to Long Island, and 
within a year returned to Boston to bear testimony again to 
her faith. Once more she was arrested, and this time sent to 
execution. When asked by Governor Endicott if she were 
not the same woman who the year before was released, her 
answer reveals her spirit. "I came ... in obedience to the 
will of God at your last General Court, desiring you to repeal 
your unrighteous laws of banishment on pain of death; and 
that same is my word now, and earnest request, although I 
told you that if you refused to repeal them, the Lord would 
send others of His servants to witness against them."* 

Finally, the attitude of the Massachusetts Colony was sud- 
denly changed by orders from the King of England. He had 
been told that some of his subjects were being exterminated 

* Rufus Jones, The Quakers in the American Colonies (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1911), p. 87. Used with the permission of The Macmillan 
Company. 
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by their fellows on questions of their differing religious faith. 
He sent orders to stop persecution, and to release those in 
prison. Governor Endicott had to obey this command. Thus 
were the doors of Massachusetts Colony reluctantly opened 
to Quakers who became from this time on citizens, worthy of 
the high ideals that led them into what they knew to be dif- 
ficult situations and filled with much hardship and suffering. 

The position of Quakers in Pennsylvania was entirely dif- 
ferent. Here was a large territory given to the great Quaker, 
William Penn. Here no one forbade any Quaker, or others 
for that matter, to settle and be free to live in orderly fashion 
and to practice his own religious faith. Here the dominant 
Quaker influence framed the free government. Quaker set- 
tlers built their homes, set up their meetinghouses, established 
their business relations, and shared with others in making a 
government. 

As the population increased people with no Quaker back- 
ground became citizens, and found places in the colonial gov- 
ernment. Critical issues involving the Quaker position on 
military activity were not raised until the time of the French 
and Indian War. Then the English Government demanded 
financial and military backing from the colony. With the 
Quakers' aversion to all war and their refusal to fight or sup- 
port military activity the situation developed a serious tense- 
ness. A delegation from London Yearly Meeting was sent to 
confer with their fellow believers in the colony. As a result 
the Quakers, rather than lend any influence in voting money 
or men for military purposes, withdrew from the legislative 
body. This was in 1756. By that action the Quaker majority 
in the government was lost. It is significant, however, that, 
even after the withdrawal of Quakers from the assembly, a 
considerable portion of the population that was not Quaker 11 in 
belief or practice gave its support to many Quakers. For sev- 
eral years after that a strong Quaker minority remained in the 
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legislature. They consistently voted against all military 
measures. 

We see then that Quakers held two positions in reference to 
military matters in these two colonial governments. In Rhode 
Island, even though they deplored all military activity, those 
intrusted with responsibility in government felt that it was 
better for them to remain in office and use every effort to 
maintain peace than to withdraw from all legislative or execu- 
tive responsibility and leave the field absolutely open for 
avowed militarists to have full power. As practical men they 
felt that they must face the conditions, and in the best way 
possible navigate the stream when the current was running 
against their ideal. In Pennsylvania the Quaker group of 
legislators under pressure from English Quakers felt that 
they must hold without swerving to the ideal, and conse- 
quently they resigned their positions. 

Thus, in the early years of this country's history we behold 
two clear-cut points of view raised and acted upon, in each 
case by those who believed in their hearts that war was sin. 
This problem of the Quaker's relation to government has, in 
the course of three centuries, been actively present somewhere 
in practically every generation. The history of it is too long 
and too complicated to inject it into the presentation of the 
expansive work in America. 

The work of the Quakers in the Carolinas was distinctively 
different from that which developed in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island or Pennsylvania, in fact, in any other of the Atlantic 
Coast colonies. 

There were no religious organizations of any kind in the 
Carolinas when the Quakers appeared on the scene. Their 
appeal was not to English churchmen, nor to Puritans, but to 
those who had no chufch affiliation whatever. 

The Established Church had no minister representing it 
there until 1700. The English Quaker, William Edmundson, 
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went into North Carolina in 1671. For more than twenty- 
five years Quakers flourished with no rivals to contend against 
the fundamental spiritual religion they preached. Moreover, 
they found in this region much religious freedom. In the 
charter granted to North Carolina by Charles II such freedom 
was definitely given. The quoted statement is as follows : 

No person . . . shall be in any ways molested, punished, dis- 
quieted, or called in question for any differences in opinion or 
practice in matters of religious concernment, but every person 
shall have and enjoy his conscience in matters of religion 
throughout all the province.* 

These path makers in the Carolinas lived up to the vision 
and commission given by George Fox. They went into this 
unchurched area, and before the turn of the century there 
were between four and five thousand Quakers in North Caro- 
lina. 

The influence of the Friends within this colony was greatly 
strengthened by the presence and leadership of one man. John 
Archdale came to the colony in 1683. He had served as gov- 
ernor of Maine, and when he was appointed governor of 
North Carolina he became at once a power for harmony 
among factional interests, an influence for fair treatment of 
the Indians and a helpful adviser for Quakers. His address 
to the colonial assembly is worth quoting in part. It brings 
out the underlying faith of the Quaker which was as essential 
in government as in daily living or business dealings. 

"I appeal," he says, "to that of God in your consciences." "I 
shall endeavor to heale all ye differences amongst you, to 
reconcile all persons." "I hope you will heartily joine to 
carry on ye public good," and ', 4 by ye good settlement of this 
hopefull colony, posterity will have cause to blesse God." 
Finally, he urged speedy action toward the reasonable and 



* Colony Records of North Carolina, Vol. I, pp. 80-81. 
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honorable ordering of all things because of the uncertainty of 
life "my own mortality and that of others" "I hope these 
considerations will quicken you."* 

When the governor completed his work the tribute given 
him by the colonists is seemingly a genuine expression of ap- 
preciation of a really great man. It has in it this sentence : 
"By your wisdom, patience and labor you have laid a firm 
foundation for a most glorious superstructure.'^ 

This wholesome and effective influence in the affairs of 
North Carolina stands out in marked contrast to the weak- 
ness which so tragically came into the affairs of Pennsylvania 
as a result of the inefficiency of the son of William Penn, and 
the further lack of character and management displayed in the 
careers of those whom William Penn appointed to carry on 
the affairs of the colony in his absence. 

In these glimpses of the purposes and progress, the difficul- 
ties and the attainments in four of the American colonies we 
have illustrations of the spirit and activities of the Quakers 
who swarmed into every place along the entire Atlantic Coast 
where any door of service could be opened. Thus, the Spiritual 
Armada crossed the Atlantic and pushed its way, sometimes 
against great odds and sometimes with fine co-operation, into 
every place that gave the least prospect of providing a hearing 
for the message these consecrated souls had in their hearts. 
This campaign to win a position in the religious thinking and 
action of the colonial life was a magnificent display of genuine 
devotion to a great ideal, and consecration to a program that 
did not stop with a man's home, or his business. 

Yes, the Spiritual Armada came. It left its mark in some 
fashion on the whole Atlantic seaboard. It lived and worked 
for a generation. Then with the problems still unsolved it 
stopped. The weapons in its hands were inadequate. Its heart 



* Jones, Quakers in American Colonies, p. 346. 
t Ibid., p. 349. 
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was strong, but its mind was untrained and unskilled in the 
techniques necessary for building permanent structures that 
would stand the tests of time, structures that would be strong 
and adequate enough to put into the body politic of the em- 
bryo American nation those bones of integrity, those sinews 
of high moral purpose, those eyes to see visions and those 
Divine leadings that would weave the temporal and the 
eternal into a holy fabric of national righteousness. Then it 
slowed down its sublime initiative, its holy drive. It ceased to 
be aggressive. It declined to look out and beyond to the next 
great task. It became quiet. It became quietistic. It turned 
its eyes within and built walls around itself. It sought to cul- 
tivate the garden of its own soul, and in so doing came near 
losing it. It slept, and while it slept others built great insti- 
tutions of learning, and equipped their youth to solve the 
problems that rushed on America in the birth hours of its 
national life. 

George Fox had moments of insight into the importance of 
this objective element, and in a great sentence he urged the 
founding of educational institutions for teaching "everything 
civil and useful in creation," but institutions of such scope 
unfortunately did not get founded. If there could have been 
established, in the northern, central and southern sections of 
the Atlantic coast line, institutions adapted to the right educa- 
tion of Quaker youth, as Harvard and Yale were to the edu- 
cation of the Puritan youth, there would be quite another 
story to tell. As the problem was worked out, no adequate 
education for Quaker youth was available. They soon found 
themselves largely cut off from the great currents of culture, 
and they thus missed the personal enlargement which comes 
when one is forced to make his own ideals fit into larger sys- 
tems of thought, and is compelled to reshape them in the light 
of facts,* 

It is a striking thing to note that just this same kind of a 
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spirit and attitude crept in on the early Christian Church 
right after those great initial outreachings to carry the Gospel 
to the whole Roman world. When the first generation of 
Christians handed over the reins of leadership to their chil- 
dren they did not hand over to them their missionary zeal. 
The urge to evangelize became quiet; it rested; it ceased to 
function. It became, if we may use a Quaker word, quietistic. 
The members thought it was enough to set up rules for wor- 
ship. They gave their attention to singing the praises of God 
at His altars of worship. They lost sensitiveness for detecting 
the call which never ceased to say, "Go ye therefore, and 
make disciples of all the nations." 

Quakerism cannot get any crumb of comfort from the fact 
that in Quietism it followed in the footsteps of the first-century 
Christians, for not many centuries came and went before the 
smoldering ashes of Christian zeal burst into flame again, and 
once more the cross and its message was reaching out into the 
still darkened areas of world life. Just so in due time, as God 
could waken the zeal of the holy remnant of Quakerism, it 
too awoke, arose and went out into the world to carry again 
its vital spiritual interpretation of the Gospel through the na- 
tion and then literally to the far corners of the earth. A new 
birth of its original zeal and devotion found expression in 
America in the setting of a western migration, a nationwide 
revival and the gathering into its meetings of thousands of 
spiritually hungry souls who looked to Quakers for spiritual 
food and the technique of Divine guidance. 



In Western America 



i. QUIETISM AND THE GREAT REVIVAL 



THE early expansion of Quakerism in America, which re- 
sulted in large numerical returns and in effective spiritual 
significance, came to a rather dragging stop at the turn of the 
century when the period of Quietism began. The reasons are 
evident. The first generation of Quakers was passing off the 
scene. The children, with few exceptions, were content to 
enjoy in peace what their fathers had won for them. Evan- 
gelism slackened. The thrill and novelty of the preaching 
campaigns lessened. The persecutions, though bravely met, 
had produced a physical as well as a spiritual weariness. Many 
years before the passing of George Fox the movement had 
been in the process of crystallization. What had been for a 
generation an actual reaching out into the world, before the 
end of the century, turned in on itself. 

The Methodist movement in England under the Wesleys 
might never have been born had early Quaker evangelism 
survived the passing of its first generation and raised up 
leaders to relay its sacred fire into the England that was yet 
to be, and to throw its light into the dim religious corners 
where government and church still quarreled about authority. 

Moreover, the Quietism dominant in certain areas of Euro- 
pean religion found a fertile field in the Quaker group. 

138 
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Quakerism's belief in Immediate Revelation made it suscepti- 
ble to the teaching fostered on the Continent, that in man by 
nature there was nothing good whatever. Only as man sup- 
pressed everything good as well as bad, and made himself 
like a blank waxen tablet could the Divine guidance come to 
him with miraculous instructions for actions and programs, 
as well as with messages for the hungry souls about him, wait- 
ing to be fed. It was a long time before the Quaker had a 
mind to understand and a spirit to perceive that God is always 
speaking in everything good, beautiful and true. 

Friends drifted into this period, and its spirit so charac- 
terized practically all of their life and teaching that it has been 
called the Period of Quietism. It lasted approximately from 
1700 until 1835, and even later. Evangelism slept, and the 
world missed the note of the Great Evangel sounded by the 
first generation of Quakers. 

It was in this period that great issues were made of man- 
ner of speech and dress, "marrying out," the content of re- 
ligious beliefs and minor practices. Building fences around 
themselves occupied so much of their time and energy that 
they forgot how to give of themselves. Thus, they vindicated 
the first part of the Master's great saying, "He that saveth 
his life shall lose it." Theological concepts took primacy over 
sacrificial living, and the seeds that produced the great separa- 
tions grew like thistles in the fair garden of their thinking and 
living, and choked their beautiful unity. 

The itinerant ministry developed in this period. It became 
the major instrument which held together scattered groups 
and widely separated meetings. These dedicated men and 
women, even though generally limited in education and often 
warped in their thinking by the Calvinistic theology of their 
time, brought to Quakers all over America a warmth of 
spiritual devotion and a consecration of remarkable genu- 
ineness. They comforted the sorrowing, strengthened the 
hands of discouraged local leaders, inspired many a promising 
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youth to follow the gentle leadings of the Holy Spirit into the 
pathways of Christian ministry and service and served as the 
connecting and living links between meetings where feasible 
and easy transportation was unknown. Their handicaps and 
difficulties should be mentioned because they point to some 
very real problems for which even now solutions are being 
sought 

The majority had a very limited outlook on life, and some 
of them labored under the impression that an educated mind 
could not be so well used by the Divine Spirit as one which 
had little or no schooling beyond the three R's. Consequently, 
their preaching and journals, for most of them wrote vol- 
uminously, were rehearsals of their own inner experiences, 
their difficulties, sins and shortcomings. For the most part 
both preaching and journals were very mediocre. A further 
inevitable result lay in the fact that their spiritual messages 
were very much alike in content. Irrespective of the topic on 
which they were led to speak, their sermons revealed almost 
a monotonous sameness. The fact that they were itinerant 
ministers, always on the move, was in reality an asset for 
them. The same message could be given again and again 
with slight changes to give it local coloring. The really amaz- 
ing thing lies in the fact that such preachers with such handi- 
caps and limitations did win their way into the hearts of 
multitudes of Quakers throughout America. 

The most casual reading of the journals of these preachers 
reveals the fact that frequently they remained entirely silent in 
meetings that had been appointed for them and at their re- 
quest Some of them record this with no special concern or 
worry about it. Others intimate that they were very much 
disturbed, because, while they were willing to preach, the 
Spirit gave them no liberty to speak. 

On this question of silence in general, which should be so 
much a part of every Quaker meeting and a richly fertile field 
for spiritual growth and strength, one does not want to tilt at 
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windmills. "Be still and know that I am God," might well be 
a motto on the inner walls of every Quaker meetinghouse, and 
indelibly stamped on every soul. In the light, however, of 
every Quaker minister's evangelistic obligation a question like 
the following inevitably rises in the mind of any thoughtful 
student of Quaker practice. Did the Lord really refuse to give 
a message to these preachers on such occasions when they 
found themselves facing waiting and hungry congregations ? 
Or, was the preacher so limited in mental equipment, and, 
consequently, so lacking in spiritual perception that he could 
not sense the human religious needs of the congregation be- 
fore him ? Could it be that he had so little appreciation of the 
Eternal Love, grace and life-giving power of a Heavenly 
Father that he had nothing to say? Poor pumps cannot draw 
water from full wells, and good pumps cannot draw water 
from empty wells, whether they be wells of water or wells 
of Divine grace and love. It is entirely possible for human 
limitations to handicap even the Divine Spirit in His yearning 
to share the unspeakable gift of salvation with needy human- 
ity. 

In speaking thus we are well aware of the fact that George 
Fox, on occasion, records that he had no message to give. 
The phrase he uses is "I was to famish them with words." By 
it he intimates that God did not want him to give a message 
at that particular time. The thoughtful student will observe 
that while Jesus spent many hours in quiet meditation and 
prayer and whole nights alone with God, yet it is never re- 
corded that, seeing the multitude, He ever sat in silence and 
had nothing to say about God's love for His children, even 
though they were wayward. Beyond question, the same thing 
can be said of Saint Paul. 

The implication of such observations as these for the 
modern Quaker called to preach the Gospel is obvious. He 
who has received a call to the ministry of the Gospel is obli- 
gated to sweep the world of knowledge in science, in litera- 
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ture, in history, in theology, in philosophy and elsewhere to 
understand the infinite outreachings of the Divine Spirit. He 
is also under obligation to understand by research and study 
the human spirit in its blind groping for light, love and saving 
grace, so that he can meet its great and unsatisfied longing. 
A costly preparation is imperative. When he has attained 
even a portion of it and when he sees man yearning for God 
and is conscious of God's ability to meet that need, it is in- 
evitable that the preacher thus equipped and placed in such 
relation to God and man will feel an irresistible urge to pro- 
claim the love of God reaching out to a man, whose greatest 
and deepest spiritual hunger can be satisfied only as he is told 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

Silence, therefore, under such conditions (save as mo- 
ments that bring the message bearer and the message receiver 
into a close fellowship of spiritual understanding) should 
never be the dominant feature of an hour of worship. The 
need of the hungry soul is too great and the giving possibility 
of the bearer of the spiritual food is too strong to keep the two 
apart in any prolonged waiting period. 

The second expansion of Quakerism, which began with the 
colonization of that portion of the United States of America 
west of the Alleghenies, took place in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury and continued with ever-widening influence through the 
major portion of the next century. It broke away from the 
limited garden-cultivation effort of Quietism and swept out 
into American life with really great vigor. In power and 
results it was nearer to the evangelistic effort of the early 
Quaker movement than anything that had occurred since. Its 
initial stages had two main incentives which were not evan- 
gelistic in nature. The first, which started the movement 
westward, was the inevitable pull of an undeveloped country, 
where new land could be had for almost the asking, and 
where the pioneer spirit could still have free play. 

The second was felt by Quakers in North Carolina who 
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were impelled to move into the great Northwest Territory 
because they found extreme difficulty in holding their testi- 
mony against owning slaves in a portion of the country com- 
mitted to an economy based on slave labor. Quakers became 
abolitionists one hundred years before Abraham Lincoln is- 
sued his Emancipation Proclamation in 1863. They dis- 
covered in the south that they could not survive economically 
when they were unwilling to use slave labor. They, therefore, 
began their migration toward the Northwest Territory which 
had been opened for settlement. Whole families and in some 
cases whole meetings moved into the free country and found 
farms and a livelihood in what later became Ohio and eastern 
Indiana. The Quaker migrants in this second movement in 
America set up their meetings. They were visited by the 
itinerant ministers and thus were kept in touch with one 
another over a large expanse of territory. In the historic 
record, however, it is only here and there that mention is made 
of efforts to reach those of other faiths, or those who were 
unchurched. There was no resemblance to the coming of the 
Quakers in colonial days to Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
the Carolinas, when the main objective was to bring an 
evangelistic message to the original settlers. The westward 
movement in America in its early stages kept faith with the 
limited program of the Quietistic Period, namely, the building 
of adequate fences around the Quaker belief and practices, and 
the cultivation of the garden of their own souls within the 
fenced preserve of their isolated life. 

In the development of western America it was demon- 
strated that it was within the plans of the Divine Providence 
that the voice of God should be heard and heeded by im- 
migrants moving into the great open spaces of North Amer- 
ica. Peoples of all faiths and peoples of no faith began to feel 
in the early 1850*5 the ground swell of a mighty spiritual 
movement. The tides of God's saving grace were moving in 
from the great deep. Evangelistic Christianity was stirring 
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again with increasing appeal. Under the leadership of Charles 
G. Finney and his fellow workers the Christian faith made its 
appeal to tens of thousands and along with their evangelism 
Christian churches lifted their spires in practically every new 
community in the Middle West. 

The youth of the quietistic Quakers felt that they had no 
right to keep themselves shut up within the fences of their 
sheltered faith. They, too, under the pressure of a great op- 
portunity, heard the call to preach the priceless Gospel. The 
doors of their carefully guarded meetinghouses opened one by 
one and then by scores to let the spiritually hungry multitude 
come in from the outside. 

They came, they eagerly appropriated the old Gospel 
clothed in fresh language by a large group of young Quakers, 
who, like George Fox of old, heard the call to preach and 
literally became flaming evangelists. Then hundreds and 
thousands, from outside Quakerism, who came to get the 
crumbs that fell from the Quaker tables, asked that they 
might stay, requested that they might continue to be fed until 
they should become men and women in Christian faith. In 
this revival movement which gripped American meetings 
with great power, the Friends experienced fervor and ob- 
tained spiritual results which echoed the aggressive evan- 
gelism of Quakerism's first fifty years in England and the 
American colonies. 

Under such circumstances the Quakers could not, with 
good conscience, refuse Christian fellowship to those who, 
having tasted the bread of heaven in their midst and from 
their hands, wanted to become one with them. But the Quaker 
meeting with its quietistic spirit and its lack of leaders fitted to 
instruct those just starting the Christian life, actually found 
itself spiritually bankrupt. Quakers could in the stillness of 
their silent meeting slake their own thirst at inner hidden 
springs, but they knew they were pitifully unable to share 
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even a cup of living water with those who came eagerly ask- 
ing for it. 

So, with this new burden on their hearts of feeding babes 
in Christ with heavenly manna suitable to their needs, the 
Friends in many cases invited these eager young evangelists 
to return to the meetings where so many had taken the initial 
steps into the Christian faith. Many did return and in meet- 
ings for worship preached sermons appropriate to the early 
stages of Christian experience. They led hundreds and, in 
the course of time, thousands into the ways of Christian 
thinking and conduct. 

The membership, itself, discovered that it was growing 
under this type of leadership. Thus, this regular spiritual 
preaching in a meeting for worship, having met a real need 
in a great hour, went on until it became a permanent and an 
effective factor. It became a new type of evangel. A new 
phase of the Quaker movement had come into being. The 
pastoral meeting had come to stay. Out of this crucial hour 
in Quaker history there are certain facts that need to be noted, 
and certain problems arose for which Friends are still seeking 
the solutions. 

This evangelistic appeal differed from that of the First Pe- 
riod of Quakerism, because it had in its background a cen- 
tury-old set of Friends' customs, beliefs and practices, which 
had come to be recognized as Quakerism. These served as a 
brake on evangelistic fervor to such an extent that the whole 
of American Quakerism found itself divided into two groups, 
conservatives and liberals. Conservatives were bound by the 
methods of worship and customs which centered in preserv- 
ing the recognized and established order. Liberals, on the 
other hand, were driven by a spiritual impulse that reached 
out to win with the Gospel appeal those longing for the power 
that would transform their lives. 

The problem ever since this important development has 
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been how to preserve the essentials of Quakerism that had 
been won through a half century of heroic suffering", and then 
a century and a half of carefully guarded introspection. Its 
mystical message had been subject to theological domination, 
and as a result its influence had been weakened. Its methods 
of worship were changed under the impact of the Great Re- 
vival, because the quiet worship failed in its opportunity to 
hold those who came to it for spiritual refreshment. 

With one group of Quakers unfortunately standing over 
against another group, and with each one often insisting that 
it represents true Quakerism, there gradually appear on the 
scene two sets of problems, which can be considered under 
some such topics as the following : first, the pastoral system 
versus the unprogramed meeting ; second, religious education 
and the dilemma of revivalism. 

In general it should be said that there is always a tendency, 
when such vital subjects are under consideration, for the pro- 
ponents of one side of the question to present in argument the 
best features of their side and the worst features of the other 
side. Such a situation can furnish possibly a good debating 
contest, but it usually produces more heat than light on the 
question involved. Quakers become the best Quakers when 
they open their minds to see the strength in their opponent's 
position, and the weakness in their own practice. In all meet- 
ings where differences arise real Quakers take steps to end 
them speedily. In other words, the best things in each posi- 
tion have been chosen to be paving stones on the highway of 
progress. This is compromise in the area of religious feeling 
and practice. 

The question, then, regarding the issues involved in cur- 
rent thinking on the pastoral system and the quiet meeting 
should be an appraisement of the best in each with a view 
to producing a unity of action in which the twofold best (if 
we may use that phrase) shall become the way of Quaker 
procedure. 
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The quiet meeting has very much to contribute to the 
whole of Quakerism. Numerous illustrations may be found 
of men and women of unstained character and unswerving 
aggressiveness in great human causes, who have paid tribute 
to the effectiveness on their lives of their regular participation 
in unprogramed meetings for worship. Note John Bright, 
Elizabeth Fry and John Greenleaf Whittier. There came to 
them out of the hush when no human voice broke the stillness 
a unity between human weakness and spiritual power, which 
became a Divine command, a spiritual must, a heavenly com- 
mission they dared not disobey. Quaker character, as it stands 
before the world for the unalloyed best, has received its moral 
fiber and spiritual insight in no small measure by learning 
how to be still before God. 

Without question the quiet meeting has produced an at- 
mosphere times without number when troubled souls have 
felt the hurricanes of life resolve into an unspeakable calm. 
The strain, stress and turmoil of human tragedy have seem- 
ingly in such hours heard the Master's voice "Peace, be 
still. 57 A new strength and steadiness have supplanted weak- 
ness, doubt and perplexity. 

It must be said, however, that the silent meeting with all 
its ability to produce spiritual insight and moral stamina has 
never had a popular appeal, nor has it become a focal point 
for general neighborhood fellowship in spiritual things. It has 
been select, isolated and misunderstood by the average person 
in the community. There may be something lacking here in 
the way of instruction on spiritual technique which should 
receive more careful attention than it has had hitherto. The 
following illustration will focus attention on this need for 
education and training in the supremely difficult undertaking 
of walking only with God in an hour set apart as supremely 
belonging jointly to Him and the seeking human spirit. 

Many years ago the writer took occasion in a mid-week 
evening prayer service to outline the meaning and significance 
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of a silent Quaker meeting for worship, calling attention to 
the various simple attitudes of mind which might well result 
in a period of real worship on the part of those present in a 
silent meeting. At the conclusion of the talk a man about 
seventy years of age rose from his seat and remarked that he 
had been a Quaker all his life and had regularly attended 
meeting, but in all that time no one in his home or in his 
meeting had ever explained to him the ways and means or 
the significance of a silent Quaker meeting. 

This is probably an extreme case, but it will raise the 
question of the lack of education given by parents or elders 
to the young people in their homes and meetings on this diffi- 
cult and supremely important matter. It will also remind 
Friends in general of the fact that great numbers lost to their 
meetings in the past could have been encouraged in their wish 
to be a part of the Quaker fellowship had they been instructed 
regarding what this hour of Quaker worship actually is, and 
how it should be approached. 

Such hints as these on the significance of Quaker silence 
may suggest to those who hold to more or less stiffly pro- 
gramed meetings for worship that there is a whole area of 
potential fellowship with God, with consequent character- 
building processes, waiting to be appropriated in current 
Quakerism. Here is a truly rich heritage coming down to us 
from the character-tested experiences of our Quaker ances- 
tors. 

2. PASTORS AND EVANGELISM 

The pastoral system at its best offers priceless opportunities 
for character building, for spiritual instruction, for throwing 
light on the current problems of daily living and for the pro- 
duction of a strong religious atmosphere in neighborhood and 
community. These things have never been produced so ade- 
quately among Friends in any other way than this. This type 
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of religious service was thrust on Quakerism, as already 
noted, by the need for spiritual leadership for those who in 
large numbers were seeking fellowship in its meetings. At 
first it employed as preachers men who had very little educa- 
tion and far from efficient training to meet the most difficult 
problems of spiritual guidance. 

Such poorly equipped leaders did not find it easy to deal 
with the young people who were going away to schools and 
colleges, and then returning to their home meetings. Some 
of these pastors naturally placed the blame for this situation 
on the educational institutions, whereas, unfortunately, the 
real cause often lay in the mediocre education they, them- 
selves, had received. Their young people intellectually, and 
often spiritually, had grown beyond them. In the course of 
the years those called to the ministry have felt the necessity 
for more thorough preparation for their holy task. This to- 
day is one of the most hopeful signs in American Quakerism. 

The meetings in America along the coast and across the 
country, under the pressure of the revival movement, found 
in their congregations not only Friends, but numerous people 
with no Quaker background whatever. Often in the smaller 
communities the Quaker meeting was the only religious or- 
ganization, and it had thrust on it a responsibility for the 
spiritual welfare of the whole neighborhood. It had wisdom 
enough to adapt itself to the circumstances, and, without a 
membership suitably fitted for the task, it called in a trained 
leadership to meet the situation. The silent Quaker meeting 
never went that far. With few exceptions it never went out 
beyond its membership even to reach the children of the com- 
munity. 

Moreover, the intellectual problems, rising out of the great 
advances made in scientific discovery, psychology and sociol- 
ogy, called for a new type of leadership, educated to deal con- 
structively with these and kindred issues. A person educated 
with all the schools can give is as necessary for the religious 
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needs of the community as a trained physician is essential for 
its physical welfare. To be a physician of the human spirit, 
thoroughly trained to deal sympathetically with human heart- 
aches and adversities, with the spiritual yearnings of youth, 
with souls groping in the dark for light, and with men and 
women standing tragically on the threshold of the great be- 
yond, requires consecrated leadership furnished with a broad 
education, and a soul always abiding in intimate fellowship 
with Eternal Love. This is a task which never can be done 
without keeping abreast with the thinking of the great reli- 
gious teachers of the past and present. This cannot be ac- 
complished on any part-time program. It requires the best a 
man has and all a man has of time, physical and spiritual 
energy, together with a wisdom which always oversteps the 
boundaries of the merely human. 

It is a person like this who should be asked to become the 
spiritual guide in Quaker meetings all over America. He is 
a preacher of the unsearchable riches of Christ. He will need 
an unrestrained and regular opportunity for carrying his mes- 
sage to the people in their meetings for worship. Meetings 
must be reminded, if such a thing is necessary, that this man 
has received an unmistakable call to preach. The meeting, 
therefore, will encourage his use of his preaching gift in an 
atmosphere where quiet waiting on God and sympathy from 
his fellow workers will create a condition in which he will be 
at liberty. He is called to share with them the great and 
eternal assurances he has won in a world full of perplexity, 
and in an age when only the Gospel he preaches has the real 
answer for human needs in the areas of international life, in 
community affairs and in the deepest recesses of the human 
spirit groping for a light that is nothing short of eternal. 

Great preaching has characterized the great hours of 
Quaker history. In the initial period of the movement the 
inspired leaders were recognized as great preachers. In the 
critical hours of its history the itinerant preachers held the 
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Society together. As a vital spiritual force in American life 
those men and women who had strong Gospel messages 
exerted a real power in finding for Quakerism a fitting place 
in a growing country. 

The use of meeting secretaries has important possibilities 
in developing efficiency in Quaker service among the mem- 
bers of the meeting, and to a certain extent in community 
affairs. The secretary, however, can never do the work of a 
preacher. The one gives executive guidance; the other de- 
velops spiritual power. The one guides members to work with 
members ; the other inspires men to walk with God. 

Somewhere along the way in Quaker groups it should be 
recognized, not only that silence has its function, but that 
the preaching of the Gospel has an equally important place. 
We have noted that silent worship in the early days of 
Quakerism had its important part, and that was to prepare 
for great evangelistic preaching. The proclaiming of the 
Gospel to those who did not have it was the great mission of 
early Quakerism. It should be an equally great function 
today. 

There is a phase of Quaker message bearing which needs 
thoughtful consideration. The quietistic idea that God in a 
meeting for worship gives His message only to a human spirit 
if it remains passive is open to serious question. The mind of 
man does not have to be a blank before God can convey a 
message through it to a meeting. The waxen-tablet idea is a 
wrong philosophy of spiritual leading. Those who advocated 
an empty, or blank mind as a channel for the Divine expres- 
sion never learned the all-comprehensive fact about God that 
He is always speaking in every thought that centers around 
the good, the beautiful, the true, the lovely and the sacrificial 
experiences of human life. He who thinks thus thinks God's 
thoughts after Him, and this can be real worship. It is surely 
evident that God does give His message to a mind that is 
eagerly responsive to His providence and His goodness. 
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Thinking- and feeling and aspiration and hope are the win- 
dows of a man's soul through which the Divine floods a 
human being with His wisdom and His love. When a man 
is thus warmed with the spiritual presence his mind becomes 
the vehicle by which God conveys the message. Without ques- 
tion God frequently impresses a spiritually minded man in a 
meeting for worship and gives him within the hour a message 
for the hour. However, unless there is much previous medi- 
tation which means an active, not passive, mind this type 
of acceptable revelation becomes the exception rather than 
the rule. The inevitable result of delivering frequently un- 
premeditated messages is thinness, repetition, ineffectiveness 
and eventually loss of spiritual power. Too many Quaker 
meetings have been weakened by this type of message bearing. 
This kind of speaking in meeting usually resolves itself into 
a series of good testimonies. It is an unusual occasion when 
it rises to the level of preaching. 

God does work marvelously and effectively within the time 
limits of a meeting for worship, but very many preachers 
among Friends will bear witness to the fact that in the privacy 
of their own prayer life and study more clear spiritual lead- 
ings are given than at any other time or place. This long-time 
preparation of messages for a people waiting to be spiritually 
fed is a big item in the life of every real preacher, and also 
in the life of the meeting. The opportunity for the presenta- 
tion of such messages should be the concern of all types of 
Quaker meetings. 

The question of financial recompense for such pastoral and 
preaching service has been a difficult one in most meetings 
that have moved to the position where they have realized its 
necessity. Too frequently discussion of this issue has gone 
back to the expressed opinion of George Fox about "hireling 
ministers/' who, as he claimed, worked for the money they 
received rather than in obedience to any call of God. What 
George Fox said, often with an excess of bitterness, on this 
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subject can be no criterion for the judgment of present-day 
Quakerism. He lived in a country where the church was a 
part of the state. A portion of the taxes of everyone went 
toward the support of the churches and their officials in prac- 
tically the same way as taxes in this country go toward the 
support of public schools, including salaries of teachers, build- 
ings and supplies. Friends in England always have had a 
testimony against tax-supported churches. In the intensity of 
his feeling on this subject it was easy for George Fox to hurl 
the epithet, "hireling preacher," against all the Gospel min- 
isters of the State Church. So it came to pass in the course 
of Quakerism's history, even in America, where no preacher 
receives his salary from the state, that Friends echoed the 
feelings of their early English fathers and feared to give any 
money for any kind of preaching service. 

In facing this question of support for ministerial service 
our people have overlooked another phase of that early Quaker 
activity. There went out from the centers of Quakerism in 
that first half century literally scores of preachers who had to 
have something to live on while they served. In some in- 
stances they may have worked at some trade while they 
preached. In the early months of his preaching we know 
that George Fox did. In the great majority of cases, how- 
ever, they must have been supported by the generous giving 
of the membership of the meetings. So the question of sup- 
port or salary is only one of differing terminology for the 
same thing namely, the furnishing of adequate means for 
those who went out under the meeting's guidance to carry 
the message of the Quaker Gospel to the community, the 
country and the world. 

The question of revival efforts as the means of conducting 
the Christian program needs a review that should be under- 
taken on the background of centuries of Christian history, 
and a candid frankness in facing efforts and facts. One living 
on the seacoast has the opportunity of watching the recurrent 
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ebb and flow of the tides. He occasionally notes that some 
heavy shipping plans its entrance into the harbor with the 
rising tide. On the other hand similar shipping, leaving port, 
waits until the tide begins to ebb. It goes out with the tide. 
We are all acquainted with Shakespeare's great lines : 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

What the poet detected in the lives of men in general the 
student of religion can detect in the movement of the Spirit 
of God on the hearts and lives of men in their religious ex- 
perience. On the flood tides of God's grace men are swept 
into the harbor of salvation in large numbers, eagerly re- 
sponding to intense evangelistic appeals. When the tides of 
God's grace, for one reason or another, are on the ebb (and 
it may always be man's fault), then whoever seeks to save 
men finds himself working against great odds. Evangelistic 
appeals are made, and revivals are held, but the results are 
meager. Decisions are on the basis of emotion and mean 
little in terms of character transformation. Backslidings be- 
come habitual. 

Every student of church history recognizes the flooding and 
ebbing tides in the development of Christianity. In the first 
century there was a mighty surge from out of the deeps of 
Divine Love. Thousands became the followers of Jesus. At 
the close of the century the ebb tide set in. One can easily 
trace the rising and falling of evangelistic interest and effort 
throughout the nineteen hundred years of Christian history. 

So far as Quakerism is concerned, it began and went for- 
ward on the flood tides of two great evangelistic efforts, one 
in the first fifty years, and the other in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when the Great Revival swept through 
churches of all denominations. The flood tide began to ebb 
in the 1 890*5 and during the following decades even to the 
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present hour. Meanwhile the usual revival meetings con- 
tinued to be held in scores and hundreds of places. Statistics 
lead to the inevitable conclusion that people in large numbers 
cannot be won to Christ in that way. Where such meetings 
are held the results are disappointing. Quakers in these efforts 
have been working against the ebbing tide of religious interest 
expressed in high emotionalism. Yearly meeting statistics in 
most sections of the country show steady declines in mem- 
bership. 

It happens, however, in this current irreligious hour, as it 
is sometimes called, that wise Christian leaders have dis- 
covered other ways than the usual revival meeting by means 
of which young people especially are being won to Christian 
faith and, what is better, to Christian character and service 
as a life work. The programs of Christian education center- 
ing in the Bible school and young people's organizations are 
producing good results in numbers enrolled. They are also 
leading young men and women to consecrate their lives to 
Christian service. Mission boards are accepting as prospects 
for service in home and foreign fields many of these young 
people. They realize that the life of Christian civilization is 
at stake, and they are identifying themselves with programs 
of medical, educational and religious activities that are world- 
wide. Moreover, the American Friends Service Committee 
(whose work is described in some detail later) every summer 
fills its ranks with college youth and university students for 
the purpose of sending them to meet human needs in asylums, 
in prisons and in conquered and starving countries. They go 
to rebuild homes, to revive education, to plow and sow war- 
stricken areas where famine is rampant. They work in hos- 
pitals ; they channel food to the starving and medicine to the 
sick. These are doing Christian service in the way that Jesus 
Himself prescribed, when He said, "In as much as ye did it 
unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
Me." All this is Christian education, first taught and then 
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lived. It surely was the method of Jesus. It is Christian faith 
in action. It is a positive answer to the dilemma of revivalism 
that goes through many motions, but produces too little in 
permanent results. 

This educational evangelism going on in our meetings 
under the auspices of pastoral leadership and Bible school 
programs is having another influence which is producing a 
profound effect on homes in a great many communities. Most 
parents, whether Quakers or not, are eager to have their little 
children get the benefit of religious instruction in the Bible 
school. They place them in the schools in early childhood, 
and the children move from one grade to another until they 
reach the age of spiritual understanding. Then they receive 
direct instruction on the meaning of Christian experience and 
are led to take such steps as will bring them into full mem- 
bership in the meeting. Before the> become members, how- 
ever, the parents are brought into conference with those who 
have led the children to the point of decision. Not infre- 
quently the parents, if not members, join the meeting with 
their children. This is evangelism at its best without revival- 
ism a deliberate step into the Christian life after the most 
careful consideration. It is educational evangelism for the 
home. 

There is another phase of educational evangelism which 
has been giving practical demonstrations of its ability to reach 
beyond the Quaker membership and to win unchurched men 
and women to dedicate their lives to the Christian faith and 
to Christian living. In the light of statistical results the 
annual revival meeting is recognized as unable to reach the 
unchurched people of most Quaker communities. In its place 
there has developed in the half century just closing a teaching 
evangelism which has brought a steady growth to meetings 
which rarely hold revivals. Individuals in large numbers have 
given a remarkable service as Bible school teachers and lead- 
ers. They have gathered around themselves groups of people 
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who are willing to be taught and who are eager to invite their 
friends to share with them the weekly fellowship of Christian 
teaching and social life. These classes all over American 
Quakerism have been seedbeds of sturdy Christian character. 
They have literally become the reservoirs from which strong 
Christian leaders have been drawn to carry the financial, the 
social and the spiritual loads of the Quaker meetings. 

Such activities produce none of the glamour of the revival 
appeal which rises to white heat in emotional fervor and wins 
assent under the pressure of the awful consequences of sin 
and the immeasurable glories of a life in heaven. Quaker 
ideals to be effective must be built into the fiber of human 
character. Members of these classes accept the responsibilities 
involved in great decisions for God and His kingdom, even in 
the world-wide crisis of the present hour. Here again is an 
unheralded but very vital form of evangelism. 

In conclusion, one general phase of evangelism should be 
considered in long perspective. Christianity in the first cen- 
tury demonstrated itself to be an evangelistic and missionary 
religion. Christianity in all its great hours has possessed 
these two aggressive types of activity, and has set forth such 
a program for itself in every known country in the world. 
Likewise in reviewing the spiritual activities of Quakerism, it 
is noteworthy that its greatest hours also have been those in 
which it was attempting to carry through great programs of 
Christian service in the whole of the available world. George 
Fox and the early Quakers tried that type of world service, 
but with only small success, save in the American colonies. 

Later in a century in which the world became a neighbor- 
hood Quaker missionaries lighted their torches in many coun- 
tries of the globe. There they became fellow workers with 
missionaries of all Christian faiths. Moreover, in the most 
perilous generation humanity as a whole ever faced, Quakers 
developed a method by which they are demonstrating that 
God really is in man, friend and enemy alike. In multitudes 
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of instances their programs are bearing witness to the vitality 
of this faith. George Fox, who had the vision of this, could 
do little more than begin such a program, and his immediate 
followers could not fulfill his dream. If, however, he could 
stand on some Pendle Hill of modern life he, like the rest of 
us, would be deeply impressed with the fact that more Quakers 
live and serve today in the outposts of civilization, attempting 
to interpret the crucial problems of life in the light of the 
Gospel of Christ, than in any other hour of their history. 



I/ 



The Problem of Music 



THE human voice is one of the Divine gifts which the Creator 
has bestowed on man. Among its general uses is speech by 
which man conveys his thoughts to others. But the human 
voice has been used in other ways than in simple speech. It 
can make not merely words; it can produce musical tones. 
These in turn can be combined into tunes which can be used 
to stir the human spirit into almost any kind of emotion, 
which in its turn urges and produces appropriate action. 

It would seem, therefore, that the use of voice in both 
preaching and musical appeal is within the range of Divine 
gifts. Even such a detailed expression of these common- 
places about the use of the human voice would be entirely 
superfluous were it not for the fact that somewhere along 
the path of their checkered history the Quakers lost their 
ability to recognize the religious value of the human voice 
in music. The taboos against vocal and other kinds of music, 
especially in the realm of religious fellowship, are so numerous 
and have fastened themselves on the Society with such a 
tenacious grip that generations of presumably enlightened 
education passed without releasing the Quaker mind from the 
spiritual deafness which prevents his spirit from hearing God 
speak in the Te Deum or the doxology, in an anthem or an 
oratorio. 

The Friend, who is highly appraised by people in general 
for his ability to detect the leadings of the Spirit in ways 
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superior to the accustomed and orthodox methods, surely lost 
the highway of Divine revelation somewhere when music, 
either instrumental or vocal, fell into the list of forbidden 
things. The human spirit from time immemorial to the pres- 
ent hour in its musical quest for comfort and worship has been 
lifted by mothers crooning over their babies and Handels 
composing their Hallelujah Choruses. 

Even the most casual glance at the settings, religious and 
secular, out of which Quakerism came with its vigorous pro- 
test against form, ceremony and ritual, as well as its denuncia- 
tions of "notions/* throws light on the Quaker taboo against 
the use of music in a meeting for worship. The Established 
Church and, before it, the Roman Catholic Church, had rituals 
of worship which were fixed programs. All who worshiped 
in these ways were obliged to conform to the ritual with its 
set forms of speech, its written prayers and its habitual sing- 
ing of the hymns which were often in their prayer books. 
Change in this procedure was practically unknown. When 
the Friend awoke to the glorious fact that expression of his 
religion could never be fixed or programed, save by the lead- 
ership of the Holy Spirit freely expressed to each and all in 
every meeting, the thought of using a fixed form of words in a 
prescribed hymn or a special tune appointed by the church 
authority caused his free spirit to rebel. Consequently, hymn 
singing fell into the category of things which he refused to 
use. This at once became for him an argument against the 
use of any written hymn or any prescribed tune. The 
Quaker may have gained a small point for his practice by 
this attitude. He lost, however, the use of a priceless Divine 
possession, and in the loss of it seriously handicapped his 
spiritual usefulness. 

The Puritan movement itself was an effort to purify the 
Church of England from the customs of Roman Catholicism ; 
but, in doing so, the Puritans clung to the prayer book. But 
Quakerism with its insistent demand for freedom in all wor- 
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ship raised its protest against any form that shackled the 
human soul as it reached out for fellowship with God. It is 
said of some, who at the time were not Quakers, who rebelled 
against the Puritan regime, that they tore out of their Bibles 
the common prayers and the Psalms, because they regarded 
them as the inventions of vain poets. 

The early Quakers noted that music was used by worldly 
people for personal and even sensual ends. They raised a 
protest, therefore, against its use by Quakers anywhere, and 
especially in meetings for worship. Before mention is made 
of some extremes to which they went in this negative testi- 
mony about music, vocal or instrumental, the fallacy of this 
argument against music should be stated. No Quaker was 
ever forbidden to use his voice in speaking merely because 
many people used their voices to befoul the thinking of other 
people or to advocate the breaking of the law or to denounce 
religion. 

John Bright, the Quaker orator who went into Parliament 
over the protest of some of his quietistic Friends, did so to 
raise his gifted voice against the treatment of the poor in the 
factory districts who were being oppressed by the owners of 
the mills- Selfish oppression hatched out by verbal confer- 
ence in high business circles can best be met by exposures in 
plain talk in Parliament. So John Bright believed, and his 
actions proved his Quaker wisdom. Gutter songs can best 
be met by oratorios from the sidewalks. What opportunities 
Quakers have missed in beautiful living by tabooing music ! 
After all, every human spirit has a sense of beauty, and a feel- 
ing for the highest. This is really Quaker Immediate Revela- 
tion. Why should Friends refuse to use music, a gift of God 
which in times without number reaches depths which the 
spoken word can never fathom, and the heights of spiritual 
aspiration where only the best in music can really carry a 
Divine message? Even the birds of the air raise continual 
anthems to God and fill the air with their songs. 
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In one portion of the Journal of George Fox we read that 
"with divine power he was to bring men off from the world's 
ways and worship, including 'prayers and singings' which 
stood in forms without power." In one of the very few refer- 
ences which George Fox made to his own singing the experi- 
ence he had In jail with a jailor who cruelly beat him is 
worthy of mention. He tells his readers that while the beat- 
ing was going on he was made to sing in the Lord's power. 
The jailor then fetched a fiddler and Fox goes on to say that 
when he played on his instrument he was again moved in the 
everlasting power of the Lord God to sing, and his voice 
drowned out the fiddling so that the jailor and the fiddler 
went away. In the Kendal district in northern England there 
was a tendency to use singing habitually as a part of the meet- 
ings for worship, but aside from this there was little use made 
of congregational singing in the Quaker meetings of the early 
period. Had the early Quaker leadership been blessed with 
a few men and women who were really gifted in song the 
story of the Quaker movement might have been touched with 
a spiritual halo which neither silence nor the spoken message 
could give it. A century later the singing Wesleys aroused 
the best there was within their great audiences with music, 
and when their hearts were tender they were susceptible to 
the spiritual messages of Divine Love. The sunshine of song 
will take the frost out of even the coldest of men. 

It seems, however, in the light of such facts as are available 
about religious services among early Quakers that music ever 
and again in hours of high emotion sought for expression in 
what were called soundings, sensible groanings and reverent 
singing that went on while the preacher was expounding the 
truth. Even this, and it is not to be wondered at, caused the 
lifting of eyebrows on the high seats. All of these demonstra- 
tions when analyzed and seen in perspective bear testimony to 
the underlying emotional tendencies on the part of those yield- 
ing themselves to the spiritual power of the meeting. Their 
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feelings were groping for expression and used such foibles as 
mentioned above in lieu of real spiritual music which, had it 
been given the opportunity, would have welded meetings into 
emotional forces for suppressing sin and producing right- 
eousness in even greater measure than Quaker history re- 
cords. 

Friends and music have never been boon companions either 
in the early days when they groaned and sounded in meeting 
and the proceeding was called in question, or in those later 
days when the preachers were considered good if they intoned 
their spiritual messages. This intoning was either an indefin- 
able use of some kind of musical note as the vehicle through 
which the message could find expression, or the subconscious 
musical obbligato of the message itself. Some of the great 
preachers of the Quietistic Period of Quakerism habitually 
used this method of preaching, and it is no disrespect to the 
men or the message to speak of the method as an unconscious 
expression of the spiritual music in the preacher's soul. This 
halfway use of music, if even that term can be applied to it, 
which crept into Quaker practice in the First Period, com- 
bined with the effort of George Fox to call his followers away 
from the use of prepared prayers and singing, brought all 
kinds of music, vocal and instrumental, within the list of 
forbidden things. Such procedure was pushed so strongly 
that within a relatively short time the use of any kind of 
musical expression was an unheard-of thing in meetings dur- 
ing the Quietistic Period, and to a considerable extent even 
in Quaker homes. 

For children this natural God-given love for music, which 
spontaneously springs into expression in every normal child's 
life, came to be classified with such things as theft, deceit, the 
use of profane language and other things of an unethical na- 
ture. Its use, in other words, was sinful and numerous illustra- 
tions can be listed to demonstrate an attitude on the part of 
Friends which smothered the use of this natural instinct 
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which for centuries had been approved as the highest channel 
through which man could praise and worship his Creator and 
the means by which clouds of discouragement and depression 
could be dissipated. 

The Scriptures are rich in references to singing- and all 
kinds of musical instruments which were used in the common 
expression and in the great climaxes of Hebrew worship, as, 
for instance, in the dedication of Solomon's temple. Here in 
the story of that dedication it is recorded that those who were 
skilled in the use of harps, psalteries and cymbals were gath- 
ered together in what we call orchestras and bands. In addi- 
tion there was a chorus, "And the number of them with 
their brethren that were instructed in singing unto Jehovah, 
even all that were skillful was two hundred fourscore and 
eight." (I Chronicles 25:1, 7) The Psalms are Hebrew 
poetry and were habitually sung in worship then as they have 
been for all the centuries since. The last thing Jesus and 
His disciples did before they left the upper room and became 
separated in the darkness of the night before He was crucified 
was to sing a hymn. This song, doubtless, was one of the 
Psalms which the Hebrew people always used at the time of 
the Passover Feast Paul, the Apostle, who did more than 
anyone else to establish Christianity in the pagan world, 
urged the early Christians to sing together. In his Epistle to 
the Church at Ephesus, and again in his letter to the Colossian 
Christians he urges the use of singing in those strongly beau- 
tiful words (Ephesians 5 :ig and Colossians 3:16) where he 
refers to the use of "psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing with grace in your hearts unto God." The Book of 
Revelation in the fifth, the fourteenth and the fifteenth chap- 
ters refers to the new song, the song of Moses and the song of 
the Lamb. In the great prophecy of Isaiah (35 .-5-10) which 
portrays the glorious future there is found the matchless pas- 
sage which reads : "The ransomed of Jehovah shall return, 
and come with singing unto Zion." (Isaiah 35:10) The 
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poetic picture in Job of the creation has these magnificent 
words : 

Whereupon were the foundations thereof fastened? 

Or who laid the corner-stone thereof, 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy? (Job 38:6, 7) 

The most spiritual portions of the Bible pulsate with the 
rhythm of music and some of it rises to great peaks of inspira- 
tion. 

Friends take much satisfaction in reminding themselves of 
how familiar George Fox was with the Bible. In spite of 
that fact it was George Fox who became so obsessed with the 
idea that he must keep his followers from what he called the 
worldly ways of worship, including, as he said, "prayers and 
singing," that he seemingly overlooked entirely the message 
of the Bible on both instrumental and vocal music. By elimi- 
nating music from worship the Society was shut off for nearly 
two centuries from one of the most universal, long-standing 
and Biblically recognized methods ever used by the human 
family in its efforts to fellowship with the Infinite. Since 
then great portions of Friends in America have come to find 
in music a spiritual uplift and guidance which ties itself up 
with something in the soul beyond the reach of either words 
or silence. Silence is seldom referred to in the Bible; refer- 
ences to music and singing run through it like an inspiring 
obbligato. 

How strenuously the Quakers in their homes and schools 
and meetings have struggled to keep the musical gift of God 
suppressed finds revealing illustrations in their efforts to 
smother its expression in young people. When once the use 
of music came under the Quaker taboo, and in extreme cases 
was ranked among common sins which young people are 
prone to commit, the inhibitions imposed to keep them in line 
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with Quaker testimony is enlightening, not only on their 
methods of correction, but on the general question of how 
easy it is for a custom to become so entrenched in the thinking 
of one generation that the following generations find them- 
selves encased in a veritable armor plate of resistance to any 
new ideas. 

Moses Brown School and Westtown School, the one in 
New England and the other in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
furnish significant information on the problems Friends faced 
relative to the prohibition or use of music by boys and girls, 
because so many Friends sent their children to these educa- 
tional institutions. They also reflect what kind of thinking 
on music was going on in Friends' homes. The following 
incidents which are on record will illustrate the type of musi- 
cal expression which came under review and the nature of the 
discipline applied in efforts to correct the so-called errors. 

During the time when music was forbidden at Moses 
Brown School, a girl was punished by being compelled to 
stand on the platform before the whole school because she 
sang the very dubious song called, "Auld Lang Syne." At 
that time Jew's-harps were not infrequently surreptitiously 
hidden in the pockets of the boys in school, but, of course, 
they were never used within the hearing of the keen ears of 
any teacher. If a boy was caught with one in his possession 
the penalty probably would have been decidedly more serious 
than a verbal reprimand. 

It will help us to understand the prohibitions relative to 
music if we put these strict rules beside the equally severe 
restrictions against any ornamentation in dress. The follow- 
ing is only one of many injunctions of this kind which were 
habitual for practically all Quaker girls attending Friends 
School in the early days. In a letter written by Alice Rath- 
bone to her daughters, Mercy and Mary, who were pupils in 
the School in Eighth Month loth 1823 we find the following 
admonition, which is copied from the original letter. 
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There is much said about the appearance of the scholars, or 
some of them, with regard to dress. I inquired of A. Pierce 
with regard to your clothes and said to her that if there was 
anything out of the way, or if she observed any deviation 
from what she considered becoming, to request you to desist, 
or to lay it by, and I very much desire you may comply with 
any advice she or B. Puring may see fit to offer on that sub- 
ject as well as every other, that is consistent with Truth, and 
I think neither will be disposed to offer anything to the con- 
trary. I should be glad if you could dispense with your little 
combs while a resident there, but if you think you cannot, do 
place them to make as little show as possible, and put your 
large one in the hair as low as will do ; by no means add the 
fourth to your head. 

The ban against music is seen perhaps in its severest form 
in a list of items practiced by the Quakers in the Nantucket 
meetings in Massachusetts. After the opening of the nine- 
teenth century the high crest of membership fell rapidly. Dis- 
ownment was rigidly enforced for various offences. The list 
is as follows : going to sea in an armed vessel ; violating rules 
of dress, such as wearing buckles; addressing individuals 
with any other than the plain language (using thee and 
thou) ; marrying outside the Society; attending a marriage 
ceremony performed by a minister where music was used as 
part of the ceremony. Statistics in these meetings show that 
there was one addition by request in the course of five years, 
and losses by disownment averaged fifty a year during the 
same time. 

When Augustine Jones became principal of Friends School 
in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1879 steps were taken to- 
ward facing the new world, and the "ancient testimonies" 
were for the most part gradually laid aside. The advance in 
music and art was noteworthy. Some singing had been al- 
lowed among the students before that time. In 1877 Albert K. 
Smiley employed a teacher in vocal music, but no musical 
instruments were allowed in the school and those who wanted 
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instrumental music lessons were obliged to go outside the 
school to get them. Augustine Jones, within the first year of 
his principalship, received an offer from Clark Shove of Fall 
River, Massachusetts, of a piano for the school. Before pre- 
senting the offer to the school committee he wrote to the poet, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, whose general liberalism on current 
problems was well known. The following sentences from 
Whittier's original letter to Augustine Jones reveal his sym- 
pathy with the introduction of the teaching of music in 
Friends School : 

I need not tell thee, that I have no scruples toward music as 
an art, or natural gift. It is innocent enough in itself. ... I 
see nothing in it more inconsistent with Quakerism than 
poetry, rhetoric or painting. 

The recently published book by Helen G. Hole, Westtown 
Through the Years* gives some interesting information on 
the problem of music as it was dealt with in that school. We 
learn here that every morning at breakfast five prohibitions 
were mentioned, accompanied by the request that those who 
had violated them during the last twenty-four hours should 
stand and receive a penalty. The prohibitions were as follows : 
"Speaking in the chamber, going out of bounds, marking 
premises or furniture, singing and using the plural language 
to one person." These are listed as belonging to the period 
of the school's history between 1834 and 1869. Forbidden 
mouth organs were secretly used by boys when they thought 
they were beyond the hearing or observation of teachers. 
Mouth organs discovered among the boys' belongings were 
confiscated and burned in the school furnaces. In 1865 those 
in charge of the school refused to allow a girl to recite a piece 
because it had in it a reference to a lute. Toward the end of 
the period between 1888 and 1919 it is noted that singing 

* Westtown, Pa., Westtown Alumni Association, 1942. Used by permission 
of the author and the Westtown Alumni Association. 
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around the campfire which was distant from the school was 
permitted, but the rule stated that it must be discontinued as 
soon as the building came in sight as the pupils were walking 
home. Such was the compromise which those in authority 
felt they were compelled to make between the traditional fiat 
and what was in reality the urge for music in every normal 
youth. When the whistling youth (and he came under the 
ban also) must smother his whistling it is a real wonder if 
his suppressed emotions do not explode in far less agreeable 
ways. 

It was a real Quaker, accustomed to the plain language and 
the silent meeting, who penned the following words : 

Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan ! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes ; 
With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill ; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim's jaunty grace; 
From thy heart I give thee joy, 
I was once a barefoot boy ! 

What sort of teacher would John Greenleaf Whittier have 
made in Quaker schools where the whistling youth must 
smother his whistling, and where questions might be asked 
as to where, out-of-bounds, he picked his strawberries. It is 
little wonder that this man who had irresistible music in his 
soul willingly approved bringing the musical facilities into a 
Friends school. He well knew what spiritualities lay behind 
the forms and sounds of music. Had it not been so, musicians 
could not have appropriated so many of his verses to produce 
some of the finest devotional hymns in the English language. 

Thus, the two large Quaker schools in the East, and the 
homes behind them, moved belatedly forward with sluggish 
and hesitating steps in the appreciation and use of music- 
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Group singing was not allowed by the Committee of West- 
town School until 1924. The first piano was a gift from 
William E. Rhoades in 1926. In 1933 a full-time music 
teacher was employed. It was a long trail to liberality and a 
proper evaluation of the uplifting power of music as over 
against its supposed waste of time and energy and its detri- 
mental influence. 

Had the uplifting power of music been recognized by all 
Quaker meetings in the country we might find ourselves as 
a people like those who, having taken the blinders from their 
eyes, found themselves looking on the unspeakable loveliness 
of a new panorama of spiritual experience. It is a common- 
place that music is recognized as one great universal language 
that speaks the same message to those of every tongue. The 
miracle at Pentecost, when Parthians, Medes, Elamites, 
Mesopotamians and many other nationalities declared that 
they heard, each in his own language, what the disciples said, 
has baffled human comprehension for centuries. The miracle 
of music passes over linguistic, national and racial barriers 
with such telling effect on the emotions of every member of 
the human race that its use always emphasizes the marvel of 
one universal human family communing in the common 
speech of music through which each can understand in his 
own tongue the mighty works of God. 

A real debate on this question of music as related to a 
child's education came unexpectedly into the open at a con- 
ference of the Educational Association of Friends in America 
held in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1882 at Friends School. 
The persons mainly concerned were Gertrude W. Cartland, a 
highly honored Friend and a great school teacher, and Alida 
Wood. Gertrude W. Cartland in a prepared paper on home 
training, in which she had said many good things about in- 
structing children, discussed somewhat at length the rea- 
sons, as she saw them, why little girls should not be 
given lessons in music. She said, among other things, that 
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such training was taking valuable time from more important 
branches and was even creating a distaste for the essentials of 
learning. Music practice was such a waste of time that a girl 
who began her music at six years of age and practiced four 
hours a day until she was eighteen would have consumed in 
her practice time equivalent to more than four years and a 
half. From this step she went on to conclude that the time 
would have been far better spent had it been given to securing 
a knowledge of domestic affairs, of solid studies and of care- 
fully selected readings. The study of music to her seemed a 
wasting of time that afforded nothing of any good service in 
bringing up a family. Near the close of her paper she stated 
that the Society of Friends had recognized from its begin- 
nings the duty of its members to improve all their talents. 

In the audience was Alida Wood, not a Friend, but a real 
student of human life as she had met it in a much wider 
world than the previous speaker had ever known. She was 
brought up among a people who sang as naturally as they 
breathed, who responded to the best music as the child re- 
sponds to its mother's lullaby. She began her argument by 
picking up the statement made by the preceding speaker that 
Friends had always recognized the duty of its membership 
to improve all their talents. "We cannot put anything into 
the child. It is Divinely equipped with talents which are like 
slumbering seeds and germs hidden in the closed bud. The 
responsibility of education is to give opportunity for these 
seeds to germinate and grow. If it is a talent for writing, or 
speaking, or scientific investigation or music, the goal of edu- 
cation is to swing open the doors of the child's personality so 
that whatever is there as a Divine germ of potential life may 
have opportunity to develop. Among these gifts in embryo 
is the gift of song and the love of music. Where is the child 
who does not respond to the songs of childhood?" Music 
must be recognized in and of itself as potentially loaded with 
the good, the beautiful and the true. Rough boys in school 
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this woman had seen changed from selfish meanness to the 
most responsible kind of helpers as soon as they were taught 
to sing together. The influence of good music softened their 
hearts. She had known men faced with subtle temptations 
saved from sin by the memories of tunes they learned in child- 
hood. She had seen men laboring at heavy tasks in their 
moments of relaxation join in singing great hymns rather 
than use the time in coarse talk. 

She said the argument that music leads to that which is 
bad is fallacious. Snow, when it falls from the sky is white 
and faultlessly clean, but the wheels of wagons go over it; 
men trample it down ; it becomes dirty on the city street. It is 
not the fault of the snow. Music came to us from above the 
clouds ; it is heavenly. It is we who can intensify its Divinity; 
it is only we who can lower it to the level and the dirt of the 
street. We teach children to read. Shall we cease to give 
reading lessons because they will run the risk of reading bad 
books? She told the story of how German fathers only a few 
hundred years ago didn't want their daughters to learn to 
write. One father punished his daughter severely because she 
tried to write. He was afraid she might write love letters 
without her parents' knowledge. "We laugh," said Alida 
Wood, "yet how different are we acting when we refuse to 
teach our children the best music? As we give the best in 
books, the best in art, the best in language, so should we give 
our children the best in music, for noble music leads straight 
up to the heights from whence it has come. It lifts hearts 
and souls into higher spheres, into which no words can lift 
them." 

People trained from childhood to appreciate something 
spiritual in the best music will find ways in which the love 
of it, expressed in the song of the voice, the tones of the 
organ and the blending notes of the orchestra, will become 
their choicest possession. The talents of human spirits, if 
recognized and trained, equip their users for lives of beauty, 
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loveliness and a service lifted above the humdrum of the 
monotonous tasks of the daily routine. Each moment can 
then become a Divine note, each hour a song, each life an 
oratorio, and many such lives living together can become 
heavenly symphonies. All life everywhere can still join with 
the stars that sang together in the creation hallelujah. 

This summary of the discussion between these two women 
on the vital issue of musical training advisable for the Quaker 
girls of that day, is, of course, not an adequate presentation of 
either side of the spontaneous debate. It matters little how 
this debate came out. No one rendered a decision. However, 
the fact that the issue was raised and both sides of it were 
presented in the conference of the Eastern section of the 
Educational Association of Friends in America, and at a 
Quaker school, reveals how alive the topic was as far away 
in the past as two generations. The tragedy of Quaker music 
is still painfully with us. The absence of music seems like a 
spiritual vacuum for some ; its crude expression, as too often 
heard, is as raw as the beating of tom-toms for others. It is 
very evident that the problem of Quaker music still remains 
without a solution. Can it be lifted from the jew's-harp level 
to the mighty tones of a pipe organ? What a field for our 
Quaker colleges to enter with all seriousness and attain in 
colleges as well as out in the meetings the hitherto unattain- 
able 1 



The Quaker Education 



THE first two schools established for Quaker children were at 
Waltham Abbey and Shacklewell in the year 1688. The first 
was for boys and the second for girls. In referring to the 
girls' school, George Fox said that the girls should be in- 
structed ". . . in whatsoever things were civil and useful in 
creation." This laid down a broad principle on which their 
curriculum in education began. It was not long after this that 
educational programs, crude though they were, sprang up all 
over Quakerism in England and America, and the Quaker 
boy and girl from then on habitually found the open school 
door beckoning, and behind the door there awaited them men 
and women as consecrated to teaching as their youthful min- 
isters were devoted to preaching the riches of the Gospel of 
Christ. On practically every frontier thereafter the meeting- 
house and the schoolroom were the twin public institutions 
calling for the enrichment of the soul and the cultivation of 
the mind. 

In the main there seem to have been three reasons why this 
delay in providing for education of Quaker youth took place. 
First, Fox himself was an uneducated man, in terms of what 
the schools called education, and he was almost an illiterate 
person, calling constantly on others for assistance when it was 
necessary to put his messages on paper. In spite of those limi- 
tations he had become a great spiritual leader. It was easy for 
him to conclude that any intellectual training was superfluous. 
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Some Quaker preachers of today can recall the almost stren- 
uous pressure brought to bear on them in the days of their 
youth by worthy Friends, who actually insisted that special 
training in theological schools would not help, but would 
rather hinder the development of their gift in the ministry. 
They were told that if they must get training their own read- 
ing of the Bible, magazines and religious books was all that 
they needed. 

The second reason why education seemed unnecessary lay 
in the idea of Divine revelation which gripped the minds of 
the early Quakers. They believed that God could speak as 
well or better through a mind that was not cluttered with 
much knowledge of historical facts or of literary productions. 
Their original concept of the human mind was that it was 
like a blank phonograph record on which the needle of revela- 
tion could record a Divine message with the assurance that 
when God prompted the delivery of His word it would be per- 
fectly transmitted. It did not take them very long, however, 
to realize that personality is not a machine, but a combination 
of mind, will, feeling and aspiration, which, in various degrees 
of responsiveness, coupled with knowledge and will, is the 
vehicle through which God speaks his mind to humanity. In 
other words, God inspires personality. He allows the person 
with his own mental and emotional equipment to find the 
most suitable words in which the Divine message can be 
framed to meet a particular need. 

The third reason for the objection George Fox had to edu- 
cation, as such, lay in the fact that educational institutions in 
his day were devoting major portions of their efforts to equip- 
ping the Puritans and Established Church youth with an 
elaborate system of theological beliefs, to which he had a great 
aversion. He denounced them, as we have noted, again and 
again as notions, worthless, needless and really detrimental. 

Everywhere along the Atlantic Coast after the Quakers 
came Friends meetings were rising with mushroomlike 
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growth. In a short time the elementary school began to f tmc - 
tion. Spiritual and educational forces were shaping Christian 
characters, homes and neighborhoods. After these schools did 
their work for younger children, the secondary schools fol- 
lowed in due course. Moses Brown School opened in Ports- 
mouth, Rhode Island, in 1784 and moved to Providence in 
1819. The Penn Charter School in Philadelphia was opened 
as a Public Grammar School in 1689. Westtown School was 
established in 1799. Haverford School which later became 
Haverford College was opened in 1833. The New Garden 
Boarding School started in Guilford, North Carolina, in 
1837, and much later after the Civil War in 1888 became 
Guilford College. 

These schools along the east coast of America have been 
referred to because they are good illustrations of the steps 
taken by the early, and also the later Quakers, in establishing 
the elementary type of school which grew up around hundreds 
of meetings all over the country. The academy, or boarding 
school, usually of high-school grade, followed them and after 
that the colleges. Earlham is another illustration of the sec- 
ondary school which moved up to the college level as circum- 
stances permitted and needs demanded. 

This evolution of Quaker education in eastern America, 
thus seen in little more than glimpse fashion, is significant. 
Interesting changes in Indiana are worth noting as illustra- 
tive of what happened in many other places. In 1850 there 
were ninety-six Friends' elementary schools in that state, 
with 3,480 pupils. Forty years later, 1890, there were no 
Friends' elementary schools in that area. This was typical 
of Quaker schools in many western states. 

The academy, or boarding-school, situation went through 
relatively the same eliminating process. Many active schools 
were closed when the public high schools were established 
throughout the country. That the youth in Quaker homes 
lost much by the incoming of the public schools goes almost 
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without saying. To keep a privately owned school open and 
at the same time pay taxes for public schools was too much 
for most Quaker purses; but the loss in effective character 
building when the Quaker spiritual atmosphere was lacking 
was irreparable. 

By way of illustrating how effective the secondary Quaker 
schools were when they were functioning at their best, it 
is well to note among the survivors the following : Friends- 
ville Academy in Tennessee, under independent management ; 
Friends Boarding School, Barnesville, Ohio, under care of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting (Conservative) ; Scattergood School, 
West Branch, Iowa, under care of Iowa Yearly Meeting 
(Conservative). All three of them keep sending out into the 
world sterling young men and women who know what the 
business of life really is and who continue to find a Quaker 
way wherever they go. 

Experiences like these have happened in all parts of the 
country. Those mentioned above have been chosen to show 
how Quaker schools contribute character significance to 
Quaker education. Actual knowledge, of course, can be 
secured outside as well as inside of Quaker schools. The 
contribution which Quaker institutions of learning really 
make is a character-forming atmosphere, a sense of spiritual 
values which are not put on like a garment, but which are 
habitually worn as a part of personality. This cannot be 
attained by revivalism, or by testimonies of faith. It can be 
felt and understood better in the give and take among those 
mingling in classroom work, those searching for the laws of 
the universe over a test tube, or those who are awake to the 
age-long work of God in a geological specimen. It rises to 
issue and decision when, in the throws of debate and marked 
difference of opinion, a sense of underlying spiritual impera- 
tive grips the minds of all and welds them into a common 
unity. 

This type of life in a school reminds its membership that 
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this common fellowship on a campus level is a community 
fitting its members for a greater community beyond. That 
only can be real education. It is living here which prepares in 
its inward way for a type of living beyond the diploma. It is 
a level of life on a campus which is far above the academic 
award, and hence worthwhile as an active asset and not a 
keepsake. There is no dragging a Divinity into such a situa- 
tion, God is there, because infinite spirit is the all-essential 
atmosphere which makes life more than mere breathing. He 
colors every outlook ; He undergirds every ambition ; He be- 
comes the atmosphere and goal of living. 

Measurably this has been real Quaker teaching for all these 
generations, and it is this and not the facts they learned that 
have made those who went to Quaker schools look back on 
their experience as having made more than a casual impres- 
sion on their lives. 

In conclusion we may well raise another issue which has 
for a long time been a much debated question on college 
campuses. The relation of science to religious faith in the 
minds of those who have found themselves studying science 
in college has too often been a cause of 'mental tension and 
sometimes a reason for the wreckage of faith itself. This is 
frequently caused by a mind-set given to youth in those years 
when faith is groping for a formula with which it hopes to 
keep itself afloat on the tides of college scientific teaching and 
investigation. Students often come to the college classroom 
with the conviction, instilled in their minds sometimes by 
devoted and sincere parents, that the faith of religion cannot 
mix with the facts discovered in the laboratory. It frequently 
happens in situations like this that those concerned will not 
look all the facts of both religion and science in the face ; that 
is, they will try to hold science in one part of their minds and 
religion in the other part, closely sealed against any mixing 
of the two. 

The most casual study of the personnel of the teaching force 
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in most secondary schools and colleges of the Society of 
Friends will reveal the interesting fact that again and again 
the teachers in the scientific departments have been very active 
in the leadership of meetings for worship. Not infrequently 
these people have been the ones who brought to the student 
body the most stimulating religious messages. The reasons 
are not difficult to find. The study of science for these men 
was a contemplation of Divine laws operative in the atom 
and the molecule just as much as the study of the will and 
the feelings of man was the observation of a spiritual experi- 
ence taking place in the human soul Both experiences are 
fundamentally religious. The many men, therefore, who have 
entered service in both of these fields, science and religion, 
have reinforced their opportunities to become real spiritual 
factors in the lives of students. 

Such devoted teachers linger in the memory of students 
like lighthouses sending their rays into the darkness of later 
human experiences. In the minds of the long list of graduates 
the outstanding qualities of the Quaker schools down through 
the years all over the country have been In the teachers who 
have had strong characters. These, whether scientists, his- 
torians or teachers of grammar, have done more than teach 
facts. They have molded characters in the classroom and on 
the athletic field, in the word kindly spoken in a private con- 
versation or in a meeting for worship. They were silent 
preachers everywhere ; their lives were unforgettable sermons. 

Among a great many men and women who qualify for 
niches in the halls of Quaker school memory, many Earlham 
College graduates will remember with veneration David 
Worth Dennis, who pre-eminently in the last generation held 
such a position. He taught science at Earlham, but he was 
so capable of teaching in fields other than his specialty that 
people often said of him that he occupied, not a scientific chair, 
but a settee. Beside this he was a recorded minister in the 
Society of Friends. It was as much his gift to preach the 
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Gospel of Christ as it was his ability to lecture on the mys- 
teries of life as unfolded in the evolutionary process. There 
never was for him a conflict between these two missions in 
life, or between the God that produced through the ages the 
cell and also provided the plan of salvation for a human soul. 
He was as much at home with a New Testament in his hand 
talking about the saving grace of Christ as he was with a 
microscope beneath his eye opening up to eager students what 
he saw in the cell of the unsolved mystery of life. Both were 
miracles that is, beyond human comprehension. He had 
faith that both were of God. 

So, as the Quaker has taught in the schools which have 
come into being since George Fox authorized them to give 
instruction in "whatsoever things were civil and useful in 
creation," he has brought to these institutions not only a 
wealth of material worth a student's time to know and under- 
stand, but also, and more important, he has offered a spiritu- 
ally sensitive and a dedicated life. In such as these has ever 
been the major part of the Quaker's attempt to educate. In 
the effort to bring deliberately the consciousness of the Divine 
into the educational process the Quaker has met the challenge 
of materialism, and again, this time in the field of education, 
he has found a way. 



PART 
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THE NEW SOCIAL APPROACH 



Introduction to Social Problems 



ANY adequate understanding of the Quaker's approach to 
the social problems of human life must take into consideration 
not only the teachings of Jesus on such questions but also the 
reactions of the early Christian Church as it found itself in 
the social turmoil of the Roman Empire. Modern scholarship 
in studying the data available has found itself facing, first, 
the teachings of Jesus which are so emphatic on social obliga- 
tions, and second, the seemingly insurmountable difficulties 
involved when the first Christians attempted to make the 
commands of Jesus the basis of their conduct. The solution 
offered by some scholars is to the effect that the religion of 
Jesus, expressed in the Sermon on the Mount, is one thing, 
and early Christianity is another and different thing. The 
Christianity of the first and succeeding centuries has been 
periodically modified to meet existing conditions, and has 
been practiced as such, but the religion of Jesus has been 
seriously tried only in rare instances. 

Dr. Ernest F. Scott in his book, The Nature of the Early 
Church, says : 

The religion of Jesus has never been put into action because 
it cannot be. It makes demands on us which, in the last re- 
sort, are incapable of fulfilment under the given conditions of 
this world.* 

* Ernest F. Scott, The Nature of the Early Church (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1941), p. ai. Used by permission of the publisher. 
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Referring to the church, again he says : 

It stands for ideals and interests which cannot be realized by 
earthly beings, and the endeavour to live by them in their full 
extent is found invariably to defeat itself. Ever and again 
communities have arisen which have aimed at a perfect com- 
pliance with all the precepts of Jesus. They have forbidden 
any resentment of injuries, any personal desires or posses- 
sions. Societies of this kind have always made shipwreck, in 
a very short time, on the hard facts of the actual world.* 

It would be presumptuous to deny these statements as pre- 
sented by so eminent a scholar as Dr. Scott, but it so happened 
that just three hundred years ago in England a group of 
Christians called Quakers came into existence and announced 
to the world that they were going to take seriously the teach- 
ings of Jesus ; that they were undertaking to love their enemies 
instead of hating them ; that they were proposing to do good 
to those who did evil to them. In fact, they were not taking 
historical Christianity as their pattern in life, but they were 
deliberately choosing the Sermon on the Mount, i.e., the 
religion of Jesus, as their law of faith and practice. They 
began their work by endeavoring to demonstrate that the 
Golden Rule was not a dreamy ideal, but the rule by which 
they proposed to live. That they have made many mistakes 
is common knowledge, and the best of them are most ready 
to admit it. The ultimate goal has rarely been attained, if 
ever. Nevertheless, they can hardly be classed as "having 
always made shipwreck," because they "aimed at a perfect 
compliance with all the precepts of Jesus," to quote Dr. Scott. 

Life has never been comfortable for them. It never is for 
those who take up the cross of Jesus. The cross-bearers of 
history know experimentally what Calvary means. It is a 
commonplace of history that no moral progress is ever made 
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anywhere without the equivalent of a Calvary. The Cross is 
always the saving element in life. 

Some of the outstanding projects undertaken by the So- 
ciety of Friends and some of their problems in social areas are 
the themes set before us for the final sections of this book. 

In any appraisement of Quakerism, nothing is more im- 
portant than to understand clearly that its first fundamental 
position is its definite relationship with God, who essentially 
is Eternal Love commonly and beautifully expressed in the 
phrase, "Our Father who art in heaven." Quakerism stresses, 
first, that man should have, and can have, a vital personal re- 
lationship with that kind of God. There is no other rela- 
tionship between man and God than just that God, the 
Father, and man, His child, even though man may be way- 
ward. The second fundamental position of Quakerism is its 
conviction that man's concern with man is on the basis of 
brotherhood man's relation to his fellow man is to behave 
toward every man as toward a brother beloved. So the sec- 
ond phase of the Quaker's concern is- to bring about in every 
relationship of life the actual practice of brotherhood. Every 
human relationship from that of family to state, from that of 
racial differences to that of industrial relations, from that of 
prisoners behind the bars to that of the mentally diseased in 
hospitals all these lie within the program of the humanitar- 
ian activities of Quaker service. We avoid the term "social 
service" lest we take the religious motive out of the program 
and bring Quaker humanitarian activities down to the level 
of merely furnishing something to eat and to wear and a 
house in which to live. No, the activities of the Quaker, on 
the level of human beings, are a part of the expression of his 
first great concern. They become, therefore, a major part of 
his religious faith and have their start in his love of God. This 
makes relations with his fellow men sacred. All life, in fact, 
becomes a sacrament. 

This preliminary statement should be thoroughly under- 
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stood as we turn to consider the problems involved in the his- 
tory of the Quaker's relations to humanity. The conversion of 
the social order has been as much a concern of the Quakers 
as the saving of the individual soul. In fact, it will appear 
that from the point of view of Jesus, and also of the Quaker 
(when he has most closely followed Jesus), the transforma- 
tion of the social order is a large part of the program which 
brings about individual salvation. While many use the 
phrases "first experience" and "second experience" as steps 
by which one rises into the closest fellowship with God, the 
Quaker discovered, proclaimed and held in his practice that 
efforts to change the social order are really the open sesames 
into the inner sanctuaries of fellowship with the Infinite. 
Here growth in grace is measured in a continually growing 
fellowship with the heart of the Eternal in its outreach to 
enfold within itself all men and all human relations every- 
where. 

For practically the first time in the history of Christianity, 
save for eff orts to Christianize the home and the educational 
process, the Quakers, for the past three hundred years, have 
dedicated themselves as a body of Christians under God to 
Christianize the social order. Always small in numbers, with 
never more than one hundred and sixty thousand and fre- 
quently with less than one hundred thousand adherents, they 
have demonstrated that there is a Christian way for govern- 
ments, for industrial programs, and for human relations in 
race and class in fact, wherever man lives and works with 
his fellow man. 

In the days of his youth when the writer's spiritual aspira- 
tions were flowering into a Christian experience, he saw a lit- 
tle picture hanging on the wall, and it made on him an indeli- 
ble impression. It portrayed a maiden thrown on a rocky 
shore by storm-tossed waves. She had reached out both her 
hands to grasp the arms of a stone cross. Under the picture 
was the single word "Saved." It, for the moment, expressed 
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the spiritual outreach of his own soul. In the flush of an emo- 
tional upheaval he found refuge from the stormy waters of a 
sinful and selfish life. Peace and a sense of security settled 
blessedly on his spirit. He was conscious of being saved : but 
not for lung. There was something lacking in his own spirit, 
and when he looked again on the picture, that, too, seemed to 
lack an essential element. There was no one else concerned 
here but himself. He was saved in the technical sense from 
the storm, but something was missing. He felt a wish to 
repaint the picture and make it correspond with an urge in 
his own life to share what he had with others. Were he an 
artist he would have painted the rock and its cross, the stormy 
waters and the refugee clinging to the cross ; but while holding 
to the Divine support with one hand, her other would have 
reached down into the waters to rescue some other soul 
seeking refuge from the storm. 

Thus, the experience passed from the level of spiritual 
selfishness to the height of sacrificial service. That was the 
high level of the religion of Jesus. This could not stop with 
the rescue of one or more than one. It must and did pass 
on to grapple with the evil that produced the storm. If men 
were shipwrecked in the storms that the social order pro- 
duced, then the causes of the storm must be sought and re- 
moved. The social order itself must be renovated and trans- 
formed to produce the conditions in which human dreams can 
become realities, and human hopes can be fulfilled in an 
atmosphere of calmness, in which a soul can live at peace 
with itself, with others and, what is more essential than all 
else, with the Eternal Spirit of an Infinite Love. It was just 
such a commission which the early Quakers felt in their own 
souls, and not since that first flush of a holy joy, which swept 
them into the task of attempting to redeem the social settings 
of life, have they ceased to bear testimony and to build pro- 
grams to reach that City of God on earth, that Utopia which 
was the dream of the Man of Nazareth and which He prom- 
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ised would become a reality among men the Kingdom of 
God. 

This program for action took its orders from the Sermon 
on the Mount, not from the Christianity that had evolved 
through the centuries and had become laden with much super- 
stition and empty formalism. It was in the Sermon that 
Jesus said, "Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the 
will of My Father who is in heaven." The greatest thing 
Quakers ever did was to bring the high-sounding words of 
profession down to the practical level of holy action where the 
Kingdom of God could function in ever-growing programs of 
human service. Only this can really place man at the disposi- 
tion of God. The crucifix can hang around the neck as an 
ornament, and the "Old Rugged Cross" can be sung with 
high emotion, but neither one can be anything more than an 
empty and meaningless symbol until they beget sacrificial ac- 
tion for others on the part of those who wear the symbol or 
who sing the song. Francis of Assisi made the crucifix to be- 
come a program of living in chastity and poverty, Quakers 
have dared to build a program in a chaotic world which makes 
rugged sacrifice a major note in a world program of action. 

History has recorded sporadic efforts here and there to 
apply Christian principles to the sore spots in the social order. 
However, for wholehearted dedication and unflinching devo- 
tion, even at the cost of personal liberty and at times of life 
itself, few other human stories portray a consistency of action, 
a willingness to pay the highest price and an insistence on 
seeing the thing accomplished equal to these people called 
Quakers, who set about their program because they were dedi- 
cated to practice the religion of Jesus. 



Some Scriptural and Historical Backgrounds 



THE undertaking which involves the salvation o society con- 
tains many difficulties and even dangers. Attempts at blasting 
the mountain ranges of sin entrenched in human society are 
not casual programs of good works, but the most compre- 
hensive spiritual engineering undertakings of all history. To 
review some of the crucial problems involved is necessary, 
even at the risk of repetition, in any presentation of this social 
phase of Quaker effort. 

To begin with, it is well to turn the pages of history and 
see what happened in the first century to the teachings of 
Jesus on the social order. His stress on the Great Command- 
ment with its emphasis on loving one's neighbor as one's 
self had very little practice in early Christianity. The fol- 
lowers of Jesus in the second and third generation seemingly 
paid little attention to feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
visiting those in prison and looking after strangers beyond 
their own Christian brotherhood. They stressed the soul's 
acceptable relationship with God and left to Infinite Justice 
the destruction of all the nations of the world in a blazing 
holocaust. It was a much easier task to lay the responsibility 
for all this world order on Almighty shoulders than to under- 
take the renovation and transformation of man's life with his 
fellow men. There is a striking- difference between historical 
Christianity and the religion of Jesus when it comes to the 
whole issue of war and peace. During all the centuries since 
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the time of the Emperor Constantine Christianity has un- 
blushingly endorsed war and has lined itself up with the war- 
makers. There have been occasions when the Christian 
Church has actually promoted military campaigns, and there 
has rarely been a time when it did not give its blessing to any 
war in which the nation was engaged. 

A few devoted souls through the centuries have followed 
the teachings of Jesus and Paul by loving and feeding their 
enemies. That was the religion of Jesus. But where from the 
thrones of national, international or ecclesiastical life have 
voices been lifted to declare that war is a sin in the sight of 
God and that the greatest business of all governments should 
be to remove the causes that culminate in wholesale human 
slaughter? Christians have shirked that responsibility and, 
leaving the whole matter to heaven, have virtually said, "Now 
God will take over and will have His revenge in apocalyptic 
world-smashing." 

At just such a crisis three hundred years ago the pacifism 
of the first century was revived by a little Quaker group which 
refused co-operation in military affairs and spoke in no un- 
certain terms their conviction that war is sin and that they 
would have no part in it. Moreover, believing that God car- 
ried on His work for humanity only through men who were 
consecrated to His will, these Quakers undertook the heroic 
task of doing all they could to remove the causes of war from 
human affairs. Great suffering as a result of this undertaking 
has been a commonplace in Quaker history. Nevertheless, 
their efforts to set in motion the healing forces among all peo- 
ples have increased rather than lessened in the course of the 
years. 

In connection with the peace testimony of Jesus there is 
presented a vital issue relative to the literal and physical 
interpretation of the Second Coming of Christ. The apocalyp- 
tic teachings found in the latter portions of the Synoptic 
Gospels, in portions of Paul's earlier Epistles and in the Book 
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of Revelation are a carry-over from similar teachings in the 
Book of Daniel. Those who hold to this theory are in grave 
danger of sacrificing their position that there is a God of 
Infinite Love revealed in the sacrificial life and death of Jesus. 
If they are consistent and hold both teachings at once God 
becomes a changeable Deity. He reaches out with Infinite 
Love at one hour in human history when Jesus paid the price 
of sacrificial living ; and at some future hour He plans venge- 
ance on the creatures of His hand. No human father, if true 
to his fatherhood, would thus treat the children of his love, 
even if they had become prodigals. Well may the words from 
the Sermon on the Mount be quoted. "What man is there of 
you, who, if his son shall ask him for a loaf, will give him a 
stone; or if he shall ask for a fish, will he give him a serpent? 
If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father who is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask Him ?" (Matthew 7 :g-i I ) 
The picture of God in the apocalyptic portions of the Bible 
stands so strikingly over against the religion of Jesus, as it 
reflects the brooding and yearning spirit of a God of Infinite 
Love, that any attempt to harmonize the two into a composite 
portrait is impossible. They are incompatible. Oil and water 
will not mix; neither will the vengeance of the apocalyptic 
passages of the New Testament mix with the love portrayed 
in John 3 :r6 : "For God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son." It is far better to acknowledge freely that 
the prophecies of world catastrophe set forth in the Scriptures 
are the highly figurative portrayals of the inevitable results of 
corporate and national offenses against the moral law written 
into the very fiber of humanity's life, than to impute to God 
the two-faced attitude that He can love and hate at the same 
time, that He can hold out redemption in one hand and venge- 
ance in the other. The Friends cut the knot of a double- 
purposed God by declaring that wars and other social cata- 
clysms are humanly produced, while the redeeming process 
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is the single purpose to which the Infinite Being gives Him- 
self. This must be so, for "God is Love." (I John 4 :8) 

If men force the issue between this picture of a loving 
Father God given to us in the Sermon on the Mount and the 
portrayal of a Divine Being pouring His wrath on all hu- 
manity, save for the few elect souls predestined to heavenly 
bliss, then, so far as the Quaker is concerned, there is only 
one answer. He has always taken seriously the Sermon on 
the Mount. He further recognizes another momentous fact, 
that all wars rise out of human weakness, sin and greed. 
They are man made. They are anathema to the Divine Love. 
Hence, in the Quaker's efforts to practice the Religion of 
Jesus, his programs to prevent war and to heal the hurts of 
war have grown in increasing measure throughout his his- 
tory. 

George Fox knew nothing about the modern concept of 
progressive revelation in the Bible, nor did he have any idea 
of the literary structure of the Scriptures. However, he did 
know the power of Immediate Revelation. When, therefore, 
he faced the problem of the Second Coming of Jesus as a fu- 
ture historical event, his answer came with a flash of spiritual 
insight. 

While I was in prison, the Baptists and Fifth Monarchy 
men prophesied that this year Christ should come, and reign 
upon earth a thousand years. And they looked upon this reign 
to be outward : when He was come inwardly in the hearts of 
His people, to reign and rule ; where these professors would 
not receive Him. So they failed in their prophecy and expecta- 
tion, and had not the possession of Him. But Christ is come, 
and doth dwell and reign in the hearts of His people.* 

We all recognize how easy it has been to give mental assent 
to the religion about Jesus and to pay lip service to Him for 
some mysterious thing He did for us before God in His death 

* Jones, George Fox, An Autobiography, p. 264. 
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on the cross. We have also noted how difficult it really is to 
ally ourselves in partnership with the religion of Jesus : viz., 
to live before God and before men as Jesus lived. The issue 
between these two types of Christian faith and practice is 
evident to those who are familiar with the two ways of living. 
The difficulty of following in Jesus' way of living is every- 
where apparent when one considers the far-reaching social 
problems involved. There is little fanfare in it ; there is much 
of thankless effort so far as human gratitude is concerned. 
Its satisfaction must be found in the service itself, rather than 
in human praise or human glory. 

In the Middle Ages there was produced a program ap- 
pealing to tens of thousands of people who were called to 
share in the crusades, a religious undertaking aimed at cap- 
turing from the Turks the holy places of the Christian re- 
ligion in Palestine, Enthusiasms ran so high for these mil- 
itary crusades that kings raised armies to fight these wars. 
Even children were rallied to march to the Holy Land as 
a service to Christ. The response produced one of the spectacu- 
lar episodes of history. This is mentioned here not to point out 
how unchristlike the whole program was, but rather to show 
the contrast between a war to which was given the name Chris- 
tian, and the appeals to humanity anywhere and everywhere 
today to undertake definite programs aimed at changing the 
social activities of the current hour from self-centered inter- 
est and personal achievement to service activities that will 
feed the starving, relieve the poverty-stricken areas of human 
society, rid the social order of its infectious and waste places 
and really usher in the Kingdom of God. Such a crusade gets 
the nominal support of kings, but no king today leaves his 
throne or his country with thousands of his followers to con- 
tribute their lives to a crusade to make the heart of Africa 
humanly a livable place. Such crusades get the tfioney support 
from those who can give thousands without real sacrifice, but 
changing life programs from self-satisfied ease and comfort 
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to campaigns of vital service for the hungry, the poor, the 
sick and the brokenhearted well, it is a difficult business. 
It calls for multiplications of David Livingstone and Albert 
Schweitzer. When the Quakers turned their attention to 
healing and restoring the social order they faced real Geth- 
semanes and Calvaries. They have been under human anath- 
emas as often as they have received human commendation. 
The following pages will rehearse some of the efforts made 
in these areas of human living. They, at least, will point to 
the Quaker's way of social approach. 
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Initial Status of the Social Approach 



IT is difficult for people of this enlightened age, in which 
every man who works is independent and receives wages for 
services rendered, to understand that, relatively speaking, the 
time in which man has been free to work where he wishes and 
to get monetary compensation has been very short. For 
a period representing more than half the time of recorded 
history most of those who labored have been slaves and were 
subject to the wills or whims of those who owned them. An- 
cient civilization with all its outward show literally built itself 
up by the use of slave labor. In the course of the centuries the 
status of labor gradually changed to the condition of serf- 
dom i.e., the laborers on an estate were bought and sold 
with the land. When capitalism came into being, workers 
received wages, but the amounts were so small, the hours of 
work were so long and the work required was so taxing that 
real living was impossible. Personality was suppressed, and 
the laboring man became little more than a human tool to be 
thrown aside when he became inefficient. The mechanical age 
had not arrived when Quakerism came on the scene of Eng- 
lish history. With his convictions about the sacredness of 
personality holding pre-eminence over every other sacred 
thing, the Quaker became at once sensitive to anything that 
marred the freedom and dignity of the individual or that 
smothered the potential development of his personality. 
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Any review of church history from the beginnings of 
Christianity to the seventeenth century and even to relatively 
modern times will reveal almost an entire absence of any sensi- 
tive Christian conscience on the questions of a living wage, 
fair dealings in trade, social conditions under which untold 
thousands lived, extreme poverty and really needless suffer- 
ings on the part of the destitute. Church people and the 
wealthy in those days eased their consciences regarding such 
destitution and suffering by saying it was part of the Divine 
ordering of life, and it was not their business to interfere with 
the workings of Providence. 

In the middle of the last century Charles Dickens became 
deeply stirred over the social, industrial and legal conditions 
existing within the English commonwealth. With his imagi- 
native ability and his able pen he wrote novel after novel which 
in turn laid bare glaring social conditions, sufferings of the 
poverty-enslaved citizens and injustices to which innocent 
people were subjected. English people, in general, had their 
minds quickened and their emotions stirred, but apparently 
little of a constructive nature was done to relieve the tragedy 
which lay at the heart of the common people's life. 

Two centuries before the days of Charles Dickens a new 
religious body came into existence in England, and in a few 
decades gathered tens of thousands of adherents. They were 
a religious people who took their beliefs so seriously that they 
put faith and practice in the same compartment of their per- 
sonality and lived on the principle that what a man claimed 
as his possession in the hour of worship must become his law 
of living in all his routine dealings with his fellow men. In 
other words, his business or labor became an expression of 
his religious faith and convictions. He maintained his dif- 
ficult program by joining with his meeting in declaring what 
he should not do in his business dealings and what he should 
do to make those who traded with him know that honesty and 
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fair dealings were part and parcel of a real religious faith. 
This was something new in English religion. 

The ecclesiastical order existing in England at that time 
stressed what constituted a Christian faith in terms of regular 
attendance of church services, proper respect for holy persons 
and holy places, punctilious performances of rites and cere- 
monies and assent to religious tenets which were handed out 
by his superior. Apparently there were no rules of an ec- 
clesiastical type which infringed on the methods of his doing 
business with his neighbors or which maintained that a man's 
business must be a demonstration of the quality of his spir- 
itual life. What he did on Sunday and what he did on the 
other six days of the week mixed little better than oil and 
water. When, however, there arose a simple people who be- 
lieved that each man had direct and immediate relations with 
God and that these relations were programed by God for 
seven days in a week, then England awoke to behold a new 
thing arising in her midst. 

Moreover, this group of genuine English people in setting 
forth this program did not write novels about what they were 
doing. They wrote minutes in the record books of their re- 
ligious meetings, and those minutes the consensus of the 
united opinions of their comrades in worship became the 
basic rules for their home life, their business dealings and 
their outreach to lift the level of the social and business prac- 
tices in their communities. Spread out on the minutes of 
those earliest meetings of Friends were instructions to their 
members regarding their behavior in specific areas of trade 
and industry. Historical references to these minutes reveal 
how sensitive the Quaker was to injustice, oppression and 
unfair business practices. He insisted on fixed prices, at that 
time a new feature in English storekeeping. He aimed to 
obliterate social discrimination. Woman took her place as 
equal to man in all areas of their public life. The Friend de- 
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nounced the imprisonment of those in debt and sought for 
their relief and employment. He always cared for the poor 
within his meeting's membership. He initiated the idea of 
providing work for those in prison. He insisted on fair wages 
for all types of work. He objected to the unfair treatment of 
apprentices. He expressed his concern that captains of vessels 
should have ample food on board to feed their crew ade- 
quately. He objected to Quakers buying land and holding it at 
too high a price, and he criticized the holding of corn for a 
higher rate lest the poor should suffer. He had ideas on the 
more humane treatment of Negroes, a concern that later on 
grew into movements against slave trading and slaveholding. 

Here were the seedbeds for many of our modern social and 
business reforms. Out of them came large harvests that have 
brought unmeasured relief to human suffering. The objec- 
tive of the Quaker appeal has been to make the social order 
.heavenly in its nature, rather than to limit salvation to some 
experience after death. It was D. L. Moody who used the 
phrase, "A Christian experience should be a little bit of 
heaven to go to heaven in." The Quaker believes that to in- 
ject the heavenly life into the earthly program is his supreme 
duty as a follower of Jesus. 

For the Quaker a human personality was the temple of 
God. Anything that marred it was, therefore, evil. He who 
abused it in any way was sacrilegious. The human spirit was 
a holy place. Altars of stone and shrines in churches were 
only so much brick and mortar. The human spirit was where 
God dwelt. Whatever kept Him from reigning there was sin 
and, so far as the Quaker was concerned, must be removed. 
Thus, the Quaker began his career by making social reform 
a constituent part of his religious program. His religion was 
vital because it started something heading toward a just and 
decent world. He sought to get love into life. The Quaker 
movement, beginning thus, became in the course of the years 
a persistently aggressive program of social righteousness. It 
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had its official lapses, when the organization as such seem- 
ingly lost its Divinely social note, but even then many great 
Quaker souls went out from indifferent meetings to do battle 
with the social giants of society, as the next chapters will 
illustrate in detail. 



Some High Points in Quietism 



WHEN Quakerism, at the close of its first period of history, 
turned off the great highway of world-wide evangelistic ef- 
fort, it soon discovered it had lost the main spiritual thor- 
oughfare and was stalled on a side road in a cozy field, where 
it settled down to live quietly. Its chief business then became 
the erection of fences high enough to keep the outside world 
from getting into its carefully guarded area, and to restrain 
its members from climbing the walls and becoming entangled 
in worldly affairs. In the century since then they have exerted 
themselves in every possible effort to make statements of faith 
or build disciplines within which it was hoped that Quakers 
might work in unity. The quietistic spirit hung like a fog 
over the life of solid portions of the Society. Friends felt no 
call to build the City of God in the midst of the debris of hu- 
man wreckage that was disturbing many great souls beyond 
the limits of Quakerism. 

In spite of all this depressing background and atmosphere 
of Quietism and the fact that meetings rarely, if ever, at that 
time undertook social programs as such, certain brave souls, 
seeing human needs and remembering that Quakers in the 
initial stages of the movement were very socially minded, rose 
above the dead levels of introspective Quietism and assumed 
the responsibility of showing the world how God could still 
use Quakers to inject vital religion into various phases of the 
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social order where human abuse, suffering and neglect were 
crying unto high heaven for relief. 

It is a striking fact that within a compass of fourteen years 
from 1770 to 1784 five Quakers were born who, in the course 
of their careers, found themselves bound together in heroic 
and progressive efforts to relieve human suffering and to 
make life livable in the areas of human slavery, prison reform, 
labor conditions, mental trouble and stark poverty. These 
five were as follows : 

1. Stephen Grellet, born in 1773 Quakerism's greatest 
itinerant minister, a valiant worker in prison reform. 

2. William Allen, born in 1770 a very devout and spir- 
itually minded individual, a businessman and scientist 
who used his skill in both areas to better human laboring 
conditions, to give relief to the poverty and ignorance of 
the working man and to lend every effort possible to- 
ward the eradication of human slavery. 

3. Peter Bedford, born in 1780 a man who was keenly 
conscious of the suffering consequent on a sinful life, 
for whom religion was the all-essential thing. He gave 
himself in unstinted measure to the remedy of juvenile 
delinquency and prison reform. 

4. Elizabeth Fry, born in 1780 a member of the Gurney 
family, rich in spiritual experience, became a notable 
preacher in the Society. She gave herself so thoroughly 
to the relief of the sufferings of prisoners and to policies 
for prison reform that her proposed programs for bet- 
tering such conditions are the recognized standards 
today. 

5. William Forster, born in 1784 a man whose life pur- 
pose was to make his soul "a sinless mirror for his God." 
He sought every opportunity possible to relieve suffer- 
ing millworkers, to save the thieves and prostitutes in 
slum areas and to improve the inhuman and awful con- 
ditions in Newgate Prison. 
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These Famous Five joined hands in a common effort to 
relieve suffering and better conditions in all these areas of 
human woe and need. They were all driven to it by a personal 
consecration to the Saviour of all men and believed they were 
doing His bidding when they reached out with healing hands 
into the sin-sick social order. They were one in the heroic 
effort to make love work in all of human life. 

The highest peaks in the New England States are the 
White Mountains. The Presidential Range, with Mounts 
Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Monroe and Madison clus- 
tered together, can be seen on clear days breaking the horizon 
line above all the other New England hills and mountains. 
Just so, as we in perspective see these great lives of Stephen 
Grellet, William Allen, Peter Bedford, Elizabeth Fry and 
William Forster, they tower over the dead levels of intro- 
spective Quietism and point to the great fact that as they 
genuinely sought to love their suffering neighbors as them- 
selves they brought glory to their Master and opened path- 
ways in human society, up which countless thousands have 
followed to a better comprehension of Divine Love in its 
capacity to lift the levels of all life. The Famous Five still 
point the way. They left the cozy fields of their own inner 
spiritual experience and once more broke ground for the 
mutual service of God and man. 

The bars were down in the fences that had shut Friends 
away from the world's need, and all who wished to serve 
found ample opportunity. Their work was great in its own 
day. It has seemingly become greater in the long perspective 
of the years. It not only vindicated itself to the current gen- 
eration where it worked, but it opened doors through which 
later Quakerism could walk out to grapple with world condi- 
tions and to secure wholehearted support from Friends every- 
where. The Famous Five combined in almost ideal fashion 
the threefold message of Quakerism the mystical, that 
brought the human and the Divine spirits into fellowship ; the 
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prophetical, that proclaimed to the world as an evangel the 
priceless love of God through Christ; the social, a program 
of service aimed at lifting the levels of all human relations. 

The twin sisters of the spiritual new birth and social well- 
being at times have been separated, until one has been called 
Christian and the other secular, merely physical well-being. 
By the action of these great souls these twin sisters were 
bound together into a single service with two objectives, like 
two hands that obeyed each in its own way and together the 
command of Jesus : "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God . , . 
and thy neighbor as thyself." Jesus said that both of these 
experiences were necessary to win eternal life. The Famous 
Five emphatically denied by practice the superficial assump- 
tion that social service can be separated from personal and 
inward religion. 

The Famous Five tore large gaps through the fences that 
had shut Quakerism within its sanctified walls of seclusion. 
They led the way out into the world and beckoned their fel- 
lows to share in a new spiritual program for human well- 
being. The Quakers were on the main highway of spiritual 
service again, and this time in areas where social need could 
be adequately met only by the consecrated spirit. 
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Immediate Revelation and Social Change 
(Slavery) 



THE world's appraisement of Quakerism invariably centers 
in the social transformations it has brought about in certain 
areas. The Quakers have worked for prison reform, elimina- 
tion of racial differences, co-operation of labor and capital, 
freedom of worship, free trial by jury and amelioration of 
poverty. 

An analysis of these activities will reveal to the close ob- 
server that all these efforts at producing better human rela- 
tions have a religious motive. They are religious faith in 
action. Moreover, the casual observer will possibly conclude 
that the Quaker humanitarian efforts and successes are due 
to definite Bible instructions as to methods used and goals 
sought. Specific rules and regulations for this type of work 
are rarely prescribed in the Bible. So far as Bible directions 
are concerned, the Quaker has as guiding stars two great 
ideas, love for God as Father of mankind, and the consequent 
sacredness of personality, both of which are dominant in the 
higher levels of Biblical revelation. By these he charts his 
course over the ocean of human life, through its currents and 
its waves of conflict and strife. 

For directions in many specific instances, he does not fol- 
low Bible rules at all, for in areas such as war and peace the 
Bible differs in its instructions. In the problem of human 
slavery there are no Biblical directions to be followed. 

204 
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The Quaker listens to the still small voice within his own 
soul, the leadership of the Holy Spirit given to him per- 
sonally, the acknowledgment of Immediate Revelation granted 
as fully to him as to any ancient Bible writer who found it a 
guide for his action and his writing about the problems of 
life. If there is any one thing that gives the Quaker pre- 
eminence in the areas of social activity it is this conviction 
that God leads him and speaks to him with as much clarity 
and definiteness as he ever spoke to Abraham, telling him to 
get out of his country, to Moses, telling him to lead the chil- 
dren of Israel out of Egypt, or to Paul, telling him to under- 
take his missionary journeys. 

There are several areas of life where this inner leadership 
can be noted with specific illustrations. They range all the 
way from how an employer deals with his workmen to how 
a Quaker attempts to mold international relations. We shall 
limit ourselves here mainly to a discussion of slavery as 
illustrative of Immediate Revelation. Coming to a dividing 
of the way on a dark night with no stars shining and no lamp- 
post at the corner, the Quaker waits until an urge from 
within suggests where he may find an illuminated path. The 
Quaker on innumerable occasions has thus stood and has 
thus received his directions. What he has accomplished in 
this fashion is recorded in history. 

His path has not been easy. He has met with many dis- 
couragements, for social change in human living is an ex- 
tremely sluggish performance, especially when it disturbs the 
physical ease and comfort of mankind. There is so much 
moral inertia in human nature that, left to itself, centuries pass 
before there te any perceptible move to a higher level of social 
behavior. Religion, even that of the Hebrews and the Chris- 
tians, limits itself mainly to the soul's relation to Deity, while 
social transformations, if taking place at all, are seemingly 
incidental to this main objective. The question of slavery is 
a case in point. In the Roman Empire the ownership of hu- 
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man beings was carried on in such a wholesale manner that 
men were treated with less concern than cattle and were cast 
off to die like diseased dogs when they ceased to serve the 
owner's purpose. The ultimate effect of this on Roman 
character and culture was so enervating that when the testing- 
time came, the Empire crumbled like a stone building in the 
grip of an earthquake. As Christianity crept into the life of 
the Roman state the inequity of human slavery became ap- 
parent, with the result that here and there Romans, possessed 
of a Christian conscience, freed their slaves to keep their 
peace with men and God. 

A review of the Old Testament shows clearly that the whole 
Hebrew system of economic and social life is based on a slave 
economy. The word slave is not used in the Bible save twice ; 
but the word which clearly conveys the same idea is bonds- 
man. This is scattered everywhere through the Old Testa- 
ment. It is an acknowledged fact that many men were bonds- 
men ; or if they were free men and had sufficient means they 
would be served, not by free men to whom they paid wages, 
but by men whom they had bought and owned as they owned 
livestock or real estate. Moreover, this economy in which 
men were bought and sold like any common animal was never 
called in question as unethical or irreligious. 

To follow this train of thought into the New Testament, 
the question of the propriety of owning bondsmen, or slaves, 
is seemingly never raised. Paul's letter to Philemon is cen- 
tered in Onesimus, the slave of Philemon. The letter is an 
effort on Paul's part to persuade Philemon to receive his 
runaway slave, to forgive him for running away and to let 
him return to his owner as a brother beloved. There is no 
effort on Paul's part to have Philemon free his slave. The 
New Testament teaching often refers to freedom in Christ 
Jesus, but this always means a spiritual, not an economic, 
freedom.- There were many slaves in the early Christian 
Church. As disciples of Jesus they were on an equal fellow- 
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ship with other Christians, but their civil freedom seemed of 
little concern to the Church itself. In fact, they were fre- 
quently urged to pay little attention to their economic status. 
That might remain within the limits of slavery; their real 
life, their spiritual life, was in the religious fellowship with 
other Christians. The conclusion, then, of this whole matter 
is not an issue raised or debated in the New Testament. 
Slavery was part of the social order. Early Christians ap- 
parently did nothing to change the situation. The Christian 
conscience had not yet become concerned with the vital issues 
involved in slavery or freedom. 

Gradually in the course of centuries slavery in Europe gave 
place to serfdom. This differed from slavery in the fact that 
the serf was part of the landed estate. When the land was 
sold, he was sold with it. He was a chattel and was bought 
and sold like any other item. Such a review brings before us 
the lamentable fact that while Christian faith had profoundly 
affected the lives and characters of men and assured them of 
fellowship with God, it had made practically no imprint what- 
ever on the salvation of the social order. The goal of Chris- 
tian faith seems to have been to save men from sinning while 
forced to live in iniquitous social conditions. The Christian 
until long after the Protestant Reformation never gave serious 
thought to the question of how the social order itself could be 
changed and transformed. 

Then it came to pass as history unfolded that a group of 
Christians in England about 1650 became so concerned with 
the gross injustice of the social setup that they consecrated 
themselves to bring about changes. The warrant Friends 
had for this was not found specifically in the Scripture. It 
was, however, written in broad general terms in the Old 
Testament in the great commandment : "Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour 
as thyself." (Luke 10:27) This burned like a beacon with its 
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truth as the crowning light of the old dispensation. Jesus 
lifted the statement out of its ancient setting and broadcast it 
as basic for the new era He came to inaugurate. He endorsed 
it as the way in which eternal life could be obtained. It in- 
volved two great obligations which Jesus did not separate, 
love for God and love for man. 

From this statement the Friends grasped the idea that there 
had been given to them a commission to renovate, to change 
yes, to save society. They could undertake a program like 
this in the social areas of life, because for them the lifting of 
human relations in all their ramifications was part and parcel 
of their fundamental religious faith. They may not have been 
intellectually or historically aware of how irresponsive the 
social order is to efforts toward change and transformation, 
but they had received their commission and that was sufficient. 
They, however, had received with their commission another 
important item of equipment, namely a profound belief in 
Immediate Revelation. Had they scanned Scripture for spe- 
cific directions for action in these areas, they would have 
iound little to give them courage or incentive. Believing, how- 
ever, that the Holy Spirit was speaking to them as it had 
spoken to those who wrote the Holy Book, they did not 
hesitate. They grappled with social problems that had baffled 
men for centuries and released spiritual forces that had been 
dormant for so long that humanity had lost faith in that kind 
of power. 

The whole area cannot be covered here, but more or less 
detail in the Quaker effort to do away with human slavery 
will illustrate what the methods and the results have been in 
a sincere effort to bring about social transformation in a 
phase of human life which is almost as old as society itself. 

The early Quakers were concerned with people as people. 
The color of their skin, the social status in which they lived 
or the presence or absence of wealth ideally never governed 
the Quakers 1 relation to any human being. If society as a 
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whole recognized a difference between those who were free 
and those who were in bondage, the Quaker, when he ap- 
peared on the scene, ignored class distinctions. He often found 
it difficult to go the whole way when he came into groups 
where class barriers were sharply drawn, but, given time to 
let his spiritual insight work its way to a fitting conclusion, 
he appraised men and acted toward them as equal before God, 
and hence within the pale of Divine fellowship. 

George Fox and William Penn demonstrated in their at- 
titude toward the Negro this approach on the basis of equal- 
ity, and yet at first with reservations which were a long way 
from the outspoken position of the abolitionists. Quakers 
came to the position of recognized equality sufficiently early 
to be the pioneers of equal rights for all Negroes long before 
society in America or England reached such a standard. In 
fact, Quakers in both countries were among the first leaders 
in this great area of human relations. 

George Fox met the condition of actual slavery when he 
visited Barbados. In a meeting for worship and business in a 
house where he was staying, he spoke as follows : 

I desired them also that they would cause their overseers to 
deal mildly and gently with their negroes, and not use cruelty 
towards them, as the manner of some hath been and is ; and 
that after certain years of servitude, they would make them 
free.* 

While to most people in the early days of Quakerism 
slavery seemed a permanent institution in the New World, the 
conscience of William Penn was sufficiently sensitive to insist 
that the "blacks" were human beings to be treated with kind- 
ness and that care should be exercised over their morals, edu- 
cation and religious instruction. William Penn owned a few 
slaves, but when he left the country he made a will in which 



* Jones, George Fox, An Autobiography, p. 491. 
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he granted them freedom and left instructions that his old 
faithful Sam should have one hundred acres, which would go 
to his children when he and his wife died. Thus, these two 
outstanding leaders in Quakerism's early years, on a back- 
ground of revelation in their own souls that had no specific 
warrant in Scripture itself, took a positive though small step 
toward human recognition for one great section of the human 
race, which, even at that time, had no higher standing than 
beasts of the field and existed for the convenience of any man 
who pleased to buy and sell them. 

Many years passed before further mention was made in 
Quaker records of any concern for the welfare or freedom of 
the Negro race. It was not until 1688, seventeen years after 
the cautious words of George Fox about treatment of slaves, 
that an official voice was raised among Quakers on this 
subject. This was done in Germantown Meeting and was 
expressed in a memorial against slaveholding sent to Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting. The Yearly Meeting did not take 
official action until 1696, when it gave advice to be careful and 
not encourage bringing any more Negroes, and such as have 
been slaves, into the country. Activity against slavery was of 
minor importance for the next fifteen years. Then Chester 
Monthly Meeting became somewhat aggressive on the subject. 
In 1711, 1715, 1716, 1719 and 1729 Chester Meeting sent 
protests to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting on this subject. Pro- 
tests changed to action in 1757 when John Woolman and 
Anthony Benezet began their work of speaking, writing and 
visiting Quakers on behalf of the "blacks." Their labors 
covered a period of twenty years before willing members of 
Quaker meetings had given freedom to their slaves. That was 
in 1774. Six more years were necessary before Quakers, in 
1780, finally cleared their property of slaves. This was four 
years after the Declaration of Independence, and 109 years 
after George Fox mildly suggested that slaves should be re- 
leased after certain years of faithful servitude. 
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As deliberate and even sluggish as this movement among 
Quakers to release slaves proved to be, it is notable for several 
reasons. It took place without shattering the united fellow- 
ship among Friends in the northern and southern sections of 
the country. It did take ninety-two years for its accomplish- 
ment after the first protest was raised in Germantown Meet- 
ing in 1688; but, even at that, Friends were clear of owning 
slaves eighty-three years before the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. Beyond question, their clear testimony for freedom was 
a leavening influence in freeing the whole country of human 
shackles, and many Quakers with their own consciences clear 
bore unabashed testimony on behalf of a country free from 
the taint of slavery. Furthermore, this action passed through 
the long struggle of crystallizing opinion within the Society 
until the concern of a very few became the united concern of 
all a splendid illustration of the slow but growing formation 
of sentiment that finally expressed itself in positive action. 
This effort on the part of American Friends inspired several 
of its leaders to share their concern with English Friends, and 
this gave courage to members of London Yearly Meeting to 
press the issue of eradicating the slave trade and slaveowner- 
ship from all the dominions of Great Britain. This action 
began in England in 1750. Friends first petitioned Parlia- 
ment in 1783. In 1786 Friends in England recorded with 
satisfaction that very few of their members were in any way 
engaged in the slave trade. 

William Wilberforce, Thomas Clarkson and Thomas 
Fowell Buxton were the leaders of the movement in England. 
They were not Quakers themselves, but they were closely 
associated with members of the Gurney family, from whom 
they received the strongest kind of support. Slave trade was 
abolished by Parliament in 1808, but action against slave- 
ownership was not consummated until 1835. During the last 
years of this effort Joseph Sturge, the Quaker, was recognized 
as more influential in reaching the goal of legal freedom for 
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the slaves than any other single person. John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier has expressed his appreciation of Joseph Sturge in the 
following lines : 

His faith and works, like streams that intermingle, 

In the same channel ran : 
The crystal clearness of an eye kept single 

Shamed all the frauds of man. 

The very gentlest of all human natures 

He joined to courage strong, 
And love outreaching to all God's creatures 

With sturdy hate of wrong. 

Three things are worthy of note in this connection. First, 
the British Empire washed the stain of slavery from its gar- 
ments by action of the Parliament, instead of settling this 
deeply rooted dispute by force of arms. Second, a period of 
eighty-five years elapsed from the beginning of the struggle 
against slavery until the slave trade and slaveownership were 
cleaned out of the British Empire. Third, the aggressive and 
persistent efforts of Quakers in both countries, but especially 
in England, were the effective spearheads that brought the 
issue to final decision for the freedom of the black man. 

When the concern of the American Quaker for the freedom 
and welfare of the black slave began to function, it found very 
real difficulties facing it. The law recognized that the slave 
was the property of the man who had paid the money to buy 
him. The black man, legally, was as much the property of 
the purchaser as the horse he rode or the house in which he 
lived. There was something (a higher law) in the soul of the 
Quaker which led him to believe that while the law of the 
country said the slave was owned by the man who paid for 
him there was the higher law which declared that no man 
could be owned by any other man. Legal titles to property in 
human life were illegal in the higher court of the human 
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spirit. Some man-made laws are inherently unconstitutional 
in the supreme court of infinite law and eternal justice. Some- 
one must be the advocate and the enforcing officer of the 
higher law. The Quaker chose to be the higher law's advo- 
cate, and, in taking that position, he practiced in accordance 
with its requirements and faced the consequences of breaking 
the lower court's decisions. He became the inaugurator, sus- 
tainer and agent of the Underground Railroad, He knew he 
was disobeying the lower law when he mapped out and car- 
ried on this type of action. He had a conscience which in this 
case recognized that loyalty to the higher law demanded his 
obedience, even though the lower law was broken. In carry- 
ing out this program he found himself in a similar position 
to the early Quakers who through the years had been in the 
class of those who would not lift their hand to take another 
man's life, because they owed their first loyalty to the law 
which said, "Thou shalt not kill." The Quaker conscientious 
objector has been a real factor that had to be dealt with in 
every war since Quakerism began. The agents of the Under- 
ground Railroad found themselves in the same class and 
fundamentally for the same reasons. 

All man-made laws were secondary to that large body of 
Quakers who felt they had received a Divine mandate to use 
every means possible to free the black slave from the shackles 
that bound him. To meet the claims of this higher law the 
Underground Railroad was organized. It cost quantities of 
money. It required hundreds of devoted men and women to 
carry it on. 

The stations of the Underground Railroad in the Middle 
West were located mainly in Iowa where Quakers became the 
operators and in Indiana where the home of Levi Coffin, in 
Fountain City (formerly Newport) served as a rendezvous 
for the fugitives. In the East, New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
seems to have been a point of departure for places north in 
Canada. In Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York there 
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was a chain of stations which provided ways and means for 
the colored slaves to find their way to freedom. 

Such activities became very serious business. They in- 
Yolved not only the freeing of a few or even a host of slaves, 
but they tied themselves up with the economic and political 
systems of two sections of one country. Moreover, the aboli- 
tionists of the North no sooner began to map out their pro- 
gram of action than the peace testimony of the Quakers be- 
came involved, and the abolitionists found themselves divided 
into two groups. William Lloyd Garrison became the leader 
of one group, and in the course of time he advocated force as 
the way in which the issue should be met, even though it 
should wreck or set aside the constitution. John Greenleaf 
Whittier, the Quaker, became the leader of the other group, 
insisting that education and the ballot should be the deciding 
factor, and always under law. 

This unfortunate separation of the forces that were sin- 
cerely working for the abolition of slavery marred the work 
for freedom. It is significant to note, however, in this review 
of the part Quakers played in this momentous movement that 
William Lloyd '^Garrison's initial interest in the freedom of the 
slave was won by a young Quaker, Benjamin Lundy of Hard- 
wick, New Jersey, and later of Wheeling, West Virginia. He 
visited New England in June of 1828 and attended .the 
Friends Yearly Meeting in Newport. At the house where he 
boarded he met William Lloyd Garrison. Young Benjamin 
Lundy won Garrison's interest in the freedom of the slaves. 
Later he assisted Lundy in editing a paper called "The Genius 
of Universal Emancipation." Thus Garrison, won by a 
Quaker, started on his career to emancipate the slaves. Ben- 
jamin saw as early as 1828 that something must be done 
about this great issue. He was a Messianic prophet of the 
day that was due to come a generation later when slavery as a 
stain on freedom would be no more. 

John Greenleaf Whittier by writing articles and editorials 
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for newspapers became the leader of the political group of 
those opposing slavery. His antislavery poems flashed like 
a rapier with his keen words that cut into hazy political issues 
and laid them open before a befuddled American public. His 
"Ichabod" hoisted Daniel Webster on an unenviable pedestal 
In Whittier's mind he had forsaken his position of great 
leadership by playing politics with his influence and oratory 
instead of pushing a worthy program of real statesmanship. 
In fact, the pen of a keen editor and a poet blazed a peaceful 
way in which he would have his nation walk to freedom 
within the law, and free the slave without breaking the nation. 

While the politicians and the modest Quaker poet were de- 
bating in print and speeches the vital issues of human free- 
dom, the Quakers in every country district and quiet village 
where they lived were seeking ways and means to protest 
effectively the horror of human slavery. They actually allied 
themselves with all whom they could persuade to refuse to 
use any of the products of slave labor. There were many 
Quakers in the north who never came within the immediate 
neighborhood of any underground station, but their con- 
sciences were sensitive. How this affected individuals and 
whole Quaker communities can be seen by way of illustration 
in the following quotation from the unpublished diary of 
Augustine Jones, lawyer and later principal of Moses Brown 
School in Providence, Rhode Island, for twenty-five years. 

When he was twelve years of age he recalls remembering 
with great enthusiasm the political situation in the country 
at that time. The Wilmot Proviso which provided that 
'There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
any territory on the continent of America which shall here- 
after be acquired," had passed the House in Congress in 1846, 
but not the Senate. Its substance was a trunk faith of the 
Free-Soil and the Republican parties. The battle cry was 
4 'Slavery confined is slavery dead." He goes on in the diary 
with the following : 
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Uncle Augustine left the Whig party. I was twelve years old, 
and followed him out of the party and became a rank Aboli- 
tionist and Free-Soiler. I took my accustomed seat in the 
wagon and went to hear Squire Baker of Augusta, at the 
school house at the foot of Parmenter Ridge, give to the 
Democrats and slave-holders a merciless castigation. I was 
so much affected by that speech that when I came home I told 
my uncle that if it would free the slaves I was willing to lose 
my right arm. I found my enthusiasm had gone ahead of the 
procession, for he replied: "No, no, don't talk so." But I 
meant it, and was grieved that he thought me either crazy or 
insincere. I was never more sure of any position I ever as- 
sumed in my life. But he did not understand me. I have often 
wondered if I took politics too honestly in the beginning. 

We were taught by my uncle that we ought to use nothing 
produced by slave labor, so we had sugar and molasses and 
cotton cloth and rice, all free labor. We undertook to boycott 
the slave holders and purchase none of their guilt-stained 
goods whatever. I was very proud of my conscience trousers 
and shirts and jackets. Although sometimes the materials 
were shoddy, and the colors of questionable taste and beauty, 
yet we were exalted above our critics and neighbors by our 
more sensitive humanity, which nerved us to meet persecu- 
tion. I then went about the farm reciting to cattle, sheep, 
pigs and running brooks, "Whoso gives the motive makes his 
brother's sin his own." 

The next paragraph from the diary is inserted here, because 
it shows how his boyhood convictions followed him into the 
debates during his college days. 

I think subsequently, in 1858, we had this question discussed 
in the small recitation room at Bowdoin College. I was the 
speaker for the affirmative, and Ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed 
(college classmate of Jones) was for the negative. I thought 
I had the difficult, radical and unpopular side, but I had one 
advantage. I was to the manner born. I believed my position 
impregnable, eternal justice. And the jury decided in my 
favor. It was little David against Goliath. I had a great and 
inspiring precedent of the Boston Tea Party of 1773, strug- 
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gling for liberty. This event was, however, only the culmina- 
tion of leagues formed in Boston against the use of tea in 
1770 in which on one day, February 9th, three hundred fam- 
ilies signed this league. Moses Brown of Providence, founder 
of Friends School, kept such a vow sixty years, and never 
afterwards drank tea. 

Levi Coffin of Fountain City, Indiana, took so much inter- 
est in the refugee work for slaves and was so influential in the 
other sections of the North where this work was carried on 
that he came to be known as the President of the Under- 
ground Railroad. In his Reminiscences, published in 1880, he 
vividly recalls many of the thrilling experiences through 
which these devoted workers passed as they received and sent 
forward the refugees who were brought to their door. The 
following quotation from one of his chapters (Chapter IV, 
pp. 112, 113, 120) lifts the curtain and affords a glimpse of 
what was taking place in this single home during the fateful 
years before the Civil War. 

We knew not what night or what hour of the night we would 
be roused from slumber by a gentle rap at the door. This was 
the signal announcing the arrival of a train of the Under- 
ground Railroad. I have often been awakened by this signal, 
and sprung out of bed in the dark and opened the door. Out- 
side in the cold or the rain there would be a two-horse wagon 
loaded with fugitives, perhaps the greater part of them women 
and children. I would invite them, in a low tone, to come in, 
and they would follow me into the darkened house without a 
word, for we knew not who might be watching or listening. 
When they were all safely inside and the door fastened, I 
would cover the windows, strike a light, and build a good fire. 
By this time my wife would be up and preparing victuals for 
them, and in a short time the cold and hungry fugitives would 
be made comfortable. I would accompany the conductor of 
the train to the stable, and care for the horses, that had, per- 
haps, been driven twenty-five or thirty miles that night. The 
fugitives would rest on pallets before the fire the remainder of 
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the night. Frequently, wagonloads of passengers from differ- 
ent lines have met at our house, having no previous knowledge 
of each other. The companies varied in number from two or 
three fugitives to seventeen. . . . This work was kept up during 
the time we lived in Newport, a period of more than twenty 
years. Many of the fugitives came long distances from Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, in fact from all parts of the 
south. Sometimes the poor hunted creatures had been out so 
long, living in woods and thickets, that they were almost wild 
when they came in, and so fearful of being betrayed that it 
was some time before their confidence could be gained and 
the true nature of their case learned. 



The men who engineered this program of refugee work 
found in the course of its development that it was being 
frowned on by some of the yearly meetings, notably in Indi- 
ana, The final result, after some years, was the withdrawal 
from Indiana Yearly Meeting of those Friends who were 
committed to the refugee work. They set up a new meeting in 
1842 and called it The Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery Friends. 
When London Yearly Meeting heard of the separation 
they sent a delegation to America in an effort to persuade 
the Anti-Slavery Friends to return to Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing. To them a unified yearly meeting was apparently of more 
importance than the caring for refugees. Levi Coffin, after a 
number of conferences with the London Committee, invited 
them to his house, for he had something to show them. They 
came, and while they were talking in his parlor he retired 
into the back room where there were fourteen fugitive slaves 
who had arrived the night before, whom he brought in before 
his guests. In the group was an old white-haired grand- 
mother, with several of her children and grandchildren. One 
of her daughters had a child three months old. Levi Coffin 
asked them to stand in a semicircle. He took the baby in his 
arms, and passed it to one of the English Friends, who lov- 
ingly fondled it. The interview was very pleasing to the Eng- 
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lish Friends, who were much inspired by the experience. 
When the fugitives had retired Levi Coffin spoke these sol- 
emn words to the English Committee : 

For pleading the cause of innocent babes like the one thou 
held in thy arms, and sheltering the fugitives, such as you 
have seen, we have been prescribed. Now, my dear friends, 
if you fully understood the difference of sentiment that exists, 
and the course pursued by some of the leading members of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, which led to our separation, you 
could not advise the discontinuance of our organization, while 
they persist in their course toward us. Your efforts have 
strengthened the opposition to our labors. 

After the tension of those trying days had passed and the 
spirit through all Quakerism became more strongly anti- 
slavery, with a growing appreciation of the work done by 
those seeking liberty for the slaves, the opposition in Indiana 
Yearly Meeting toward the antislavery group faded into in- 
significance. They were taken back into Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, which in the meantime had come to recognize the price- 
less work Levi Coffin had done for the antislavery movement. 
The great work of his life, which at first had brought severe 
criticism from and ostracism by those with whom he had 
worked and worshiped for years, in the course of time has been 
re-evaluated, now receiving honor and praise. The old home 
in Fountain City, Indiana, the main station of the Under- 
ground Railroad in this region, bears a bronze tablet with 
this inscription : 

HOME OF LEVI COFFIN 
1827-1848 

This house was called the "Union 

Depot of the Underground Railroad" 

and more than 2000 escaped slaves 

were cared for here. 
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Though disconnected geographically and chronologically, 
paragraphs from the diary of Augustine Jones when he was 
a student in Eowdoin College throw light on a well-known 
character, an ex-slave. 

I was at the station one day and saw on the platform the most 
wonderful man in appearance I had ever noticed. He was 
colored, and this increased my astonishment. He had a head 
like the classical head of old Jove himself. His proportions 
were all heroic in size. I walked around him unobserved sev- 
eral times. No white man unknown to me ever became such 
a study to me. The afternoon papers announced that Fred- 
erick Douglass would speak in Bath, nine miles away, that 
night. There were no trains, and I secured a company of 
students to walk to Bath and hear his address. I recollect 
only one thing that he said, which was "I remember my 
father. He was an elegant looking man, my mother's hair 
was a trifle curly." The road home seemed longer than nine 
miles, particularly the last hour of it, but we were all repaid 
for our effort. 

I knew Frederick Douglass quite well later. He once told 
us at Friends School the story of his early education, how he 
was the servant of a white boy whose mother was teaching 
him to read, not realizing that Douglass might also learn, nor 
knowing that in teaching a colored boy she was disobeying 
the statutes of the state. Thus he made a beginning in educa- 
tion. He said : "The snow-white hand of the mistress would 
sometimes come over from the head of her boy onto my curly 
head." 

He said at another time that he arrived on the wharf at 
Newport, Rhode Island, and was in terror lest some person 
any moment might arrest him as a fugitive, which he was. 
Standing near him was the stage for New Bedford, door 
open, and a Quaker, known by his dress, near it. "I had been 
told that I could trust Quakers. The Quaker stepped toward 
me and said, Thee get in/ and I did it, and was taken to 
New Bedford and cared for." 

The story of Thomas Garrett and his work in liberating 
refugee slaves must be of considerable interest among the 
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thousands of efforts to speed northward the colored people 
seeking liberty, for it is referred to in at least three groups of 
Underground Railroad stories. He was a resident of Dela- 
ware and was wakened to the plight of the runaway slaves 
when a colored woman who was working for him was kid- 
naped. His difficulty in rescuing her aroused all his latent 
determination, and there was no limit to the sacrifices he 
made to speed up the work of the Underground Railroad in 
the Atlantic Coast area. Usually with his alert keen mind 
he outwitted the ingenuity of the slaveowners and succeeded 
in carrying heavily laden trains of colored folk on the through 
lines to the Canadian border. Finally, however, the furious 
slaveowners caught him, arrested him and brought him before 
a civil court in New Castle, Delaware. The case went against 
him, and the damages awarded were so heavy that when paid 
they deprived him of all his property. When the verdict was 
pronounced by the court he gave a response which was char- 
acteristic of the man and his invincible spirit. His words to 
the judge were as follows : 

Judge, thou hast not left me a dollar, but I wish to say to thee, 
and to all in this court-room, that if anyone knows of a fugi- 
tive who wants a shelter and a friend send him to Thomas 
Garrett, and he will defend him. 

Friends rallied around him. Though sixty years of age, he 
found a way to make a living and went right on liberating 
slaves. When the war ended slavery he said he was rather 
sorry, for it came a little too soon for his business. He had 
wanted to liberate three thousand slaves. When the fighting 
stopped the total he had reached was only two thousand and 
seven hundred. 

All of this, like the struggle of the Quakers to make peace 
possible, was an effort not only to promote the interests of 
the Negro with his inherent God-given right to freedom but 
an effort to force into the legal processes the rights of con- 
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science within the law. It was an effort to establish the su- 
periority of the higher law to the lower law's demands ; or, to 
put it in other words, to have the constitution of heaven 
finally decide the validity of the human law. Robert Brown- 
ing in his poem "Abt Vogler" has four remarkable lines, 
which may be interpreted in such a way as to have a bearing 
upon this question of the superior law as superseding the 
lower rules of common action : 

Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 

Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe : 

But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear ; 

The rest may reason and welcome ; 'tis we musicians know. 

In the rough course of human history many have been the 
doubts about human conduct and social relations that were 
slow to clear. They have been so slow in clearing that cen- 
turies have elapsed, as in the case of slavery, before the final 
light broke in on the gloom and darkness of human beings 
shackled to the tasks that others assigned, and whipped into 
action by an owner's whim. In decades and generations like 
these, God had a chosen few to whom He whispered in the 
ear; the rest did reason, doubt and hesitate, but there were 
those, the Quakers, who knew. They saw with the inner eye ; 
they knew with the spiritual understanding. They rose up 
with wills for consecrated action, slavery was washed into the 
sewers of human refuse and a great throng of human beings 
rose to claim their long-delayed Divine birthright Another 
section of the dark ages passed away. 
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ON THE background of his own mystical experience the 
Quaker knew not only that he had entered into fellowship 
with the God who is Infinite Love, but that fellowship 
with such a God was the goal for all humanity. To this end 
he completely dedicated himself, and in doing so he had the 
wisdom to see as Jesus did that the old order which condoned 
hate has the seeds of its own destruction within itself. The 
early Quaker knew little of history, but because of his own 
inner knowledge of the love of God for all men, he dedicated 
himself unreservedly to the advancement of the kingdom of 
love in the whole social order and condemned the old order 
based on self-seeking and hate. He deliberately turned his 
back on whole sections of the Old Testament which com- 
mended war as a national program and followed as literally 
as he could the teaching of Jesus : "Love your enemies, and 
pray for them that persecute you ; that ye may be sons of your 
Father who is in heaven." (Matthew 5 :44~45) Programs of 
hate and war must give way to programs of love and sacri- 
ficial service, even for his enemies. 

He knew this would be costly and tragic business for him, 
and all the years of Quaker history bear witness to the fact 
that he was right. He also knew that he must be severely 
critical of his government whenever its program thwarted 
equal rights for all. His government could not be other than 
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secondary in a life whose supreme motivation was love for 
God and love for humanity. 

He could easily have reinforced this position by gathering 
proof texts from the Scriptures as found in the teachings of 
Jesus and in the writings of the Apostle Paul. However, in- 
stead of that the citadel of his convictions was his firm belief 
in Immediate Revelation, i.e., God speaking directly to him. 
From this he sallied forth into every possible area of human 
life, opening pathways through wildernesses of hate, pushing 
his way across national boundaries, passing over racial differ- 
ences as though they did not exist, and breaking down the 
fences of class distinctions. 

Naturally, every human government with its primary em- 
phasis on military defense and aggression found this Quaker 
a rather difficult person with whom to deal. When the gov- 
ernment faced a Quaker who was thus convinced (and they 
have been numerous in every internal and international crisis 
since the days of George Fox), it found itself in front of a 
power which would not yield to argument, entreaty or even 
command. If the governments of the world in the last three 
centuries had been familiar with Scripture, they would have 
discovered reincarnated in the immovable Quakers an Eli- 
jah, a Samuel or an Amos who knew how to beard royal lions 
in their dens, to tell them how they should walk and to hold 
them responsible before God for all the wayward sinfulness 
of their personal and corporate living. It was easy for gov- 
ernments that faced such aggressive criticism and non-co- 
operation from this Quaker group to suspect them of being 
in league with the enemies of the country. Not a war in 
England or the United States in the last three centuries has 
taken place without this groundless suspicion causing much 
suffering to the Quakers. 

His relationship to his government has been twofold. We 
see, in the first place, how the Quaker acted when pressure 
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was brought on him to put loyalty to his government in a 
superior position to loyalty to his God. In the second place, 
we note how the Quaker has worked throughout his history 
to bring his government within the boundaries of a Christlike 
program of national policy. The record reveals a story like 
this. When the government placed itself by law across the 
pathway of the Quaker conscience, the Quaker disobeyed the 
law and suffered the consequences. Many times it meant im- 
prisonment, and many times it meant death. When the Quaker 
had a larger and better program for the state than the one 
being practiced, he found ways to tell his government that the 
Divine purpose was being thwarted. He even told it how to 
reconcile the human mandates with the Divine law of love 
by using peaceable means. On many occasions this brought 
the Quaker into situations that were personally dangerous to 
his own comfort and life. At other times it opened doors for 
larger programs in human welfare. 

Whatever the reactions of governments have been to these 
constructive approaches they have come to recognize that the 
Quaker is sure to be on hand to inform his government what 
is the way of peace and what is the way of human well-being. 
He has been doing that in every generation since George Fox 
bluntly told Oliver Cromwell that he was wrong in allowing 
Quakers to be sent to prison and to be kept there when no 
charges were filed against them. At the same time, in several 
letters to Cromwell and in his interviews with him he took 
every opportunity to remind him of his obligations to live a 
life and conduct a government under the "Truth." 

The suffering of the Quakers as a religious body in Eng- 
land in the early years of their history was more largely due 
to their positive disobedience of laws regarding the holding 
of religious meetings than to their position on questions in- 
volving national warfare. Court custom required that all 
testimony presented should be preceded by an oath taken by 
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the witness. This, the Quakers positively refused to do, first, 
because Jesus had forbidden it, and, second, because the im- 
plication of oath taking was to the effect that when not under 
oath there was no special necessity to abide by the truth. 
Again and again this refusal to take the oath thwarted court 
action, and Quakers, thrust back into jail, were kept there 
indefinitely. This caused great hardship and suffering. 
Though seemingly a minor item it was vital to the Quaker. 
He never yielded the point, but persisted in his simple "yea" 
and "nay" until in the course of time government recognized 
his right of religious conscience on this point, and laws were 
enacted permitting him to take the affirmation rather than 
the oath on all official occasions calling for a statement of 
fact. The cause of sincerity was thus won in English court 
procedure. 

Another matter, seemingly small in itself, belongs in this 
list of Quaker infractions of customary laws and practices. 
The Quaker lived in a society where class distinctions were 
very marked. There were classes of royalty and common 
people, of military men and civilians, of lords and peasants. 
Judges were superior to common people. Those in the lower 
classes were made to feel their inferiority, and it was the 
almost unbreakable custom, and in some cases the law, that 
people should always remove their hats in the presence of 
persons belonging to one of the upper classes. These separa- 
tions in society the Quakers emphatically denied and acted 
accordingly. They addressed no one with a title and removed 
their hats in the presence of neither royalty nor the rich, nor 
before judges, on or off the bench. All were children of one 
Heavenly Father. Therefore, there could be no higher or 
lower but just one common brotherhood with God as the 
only one over all. 

The problem involved in this area is apparent when a 
Quaker seeking justice before a court refused to take his hat 
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off in the presence of the judge. The judge, being susceptible 
to the prerogatives of his office, could easily find it difficult to 
be fair to an accused Quaker, when he stood before him asking 
for justice. By keeping his hat on, he invariably touched a 
sensitive spot in the mind of the judge. The questions of oath 
taking and hat removal seem trivialities to many casual read- 
ers of the history of this period, but in reality they are the 
outward sign of an inward struggle for habitual honesty and 
the dignity of the common man, toward which Quakers made 
no small contribution. The Quaker testimony seemingly had 
its effect in hastening the hour when a new nation in the 
process of its birth pangs could write among the first sen- 
tences of its Declaration of Independence the statement, "all 
men are created equal." The influence of the Quakers in 
making possible such a statement may have been greater than 
is generally supposed if we recall that in 1776 when that sen- 
tence was written there were more than sixty thousand 
Quakers scattered throughout practically all of the American 
colonies. More than a century before the Declaration was 
written Quakers were standing before law courts in England, 
refusing to take oaths to establish their honesty and refusing 
to remove their hats, because they believed in a classless 
society. 

Another area in life where the Quakers made a positive 
contribution was in the freedom of worship. They believed 
that in religious expression government should have no power 
whatsoever, and only God could tell His people where and 
how they should worship. The Puritan movement in England 
revolved fundamentally around the practice of certain usages 
and ceremonies which the established English Church had 
taken over from Roman Catholicism. They maintained that 
the government had no inherent right to instruct and demand 
how its people should worship. When, however, the Puritans 
won political power they in turn set up laws relative to meth- 
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ods of worship. Those who refused to obey felt the heavy 
hand of the Puritan-made law, insisting under heavy penal- 
ties that only thus and so could religious meetings be con- 
ducted. The multiplicity of religious sects rising all over 
England inspired these tyrannical laws. The Quakers, how- 
ever, suffered most because their way of worship received 
from them such loyalty and devotion that they ignored the 
government's laws and maintained their religious meetings 
at the appointed times. 

To meet this independence of the Quakers, a Puritan Par- 
liament enacted a series of laws known as Conventicle Acts, 
one of which was designated the Quaker Act. This act stipu- 
lated that all people who should assemble to the number of 
five or more at any one time in any place, under pretense of 
joining in a religious worship not authorized by the laws of 
the realm, should be fined to an amount not exceeding five 
pounds for the first offense and ten pounds for the second, 
and if convicted a third time should be transported beyond 
the seas. Four similar acts were passed by the Parliament, 
and for twenty years persistent persecution followed Quakers 
all over the country. They never yielded ; they went on hold- 
ing their meetings. 

In London, for instance, orders were given to pull down 
the meetinghouses. At one place a detachment of soldiers 
proceeded to demolish the house of worship and to carry 
away boards, windows, benches and forms. The next day 
the Quakers met in the ruins and continued week by week 
with their regular worship. All over England Quakers in 
great numbers were herded into prisons. Statisticians differ 
on the final figures, but there seems evidence enough to list 
ten thousand as having been in jail. At least 450 of these 
died as a result of their imprisonment between the years 1660 
and 1680. The Toleration Act under William and Mary was 
signed in 1689, and the long years of persecution came to an 
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end. Religious freedom to worship God in accordance with 
the dictates of conscience had been won. The price Quakers 
paid for this freedom of worship was costly ; but it was not- 
able, because it had permanently won freedom of worship for 
every citizen of Great Britain. 

Another outstanding illustration of the Quaker's difference 
with his government is found in the famous trial of William 
Penn, who was arrested for holding a meeting in Grace 
Church Street. The real issue here was not so much the 
release or the imprisonment of William Penn as it was the 
unhampered rights of a jury to submit a verdict and be con- 
fident that its judgment would be acknowledged by the court. 
From the drift of this trial and the effort of the judge to force 
a verdict in accordance with his personal opinion, even by 
putting the jury in jail and keeping them there without food, 
water or fire for two nights and a day, it would appear that 
juries were usually subservient to judicial rulings, threats and 
opinions. The significance of the presence of William Penn 
in his trial lay in the fact that he argued his own case so 
effectively and his plea to the jury to stand by their rights so 
impressed them that they brought in a verdict of innocence. 
They clung to it until by sheer force of endurance and in the 
face of fines put on them by the court and jail sentences im- 
posed for contempt of court they finally prevailed. The case 
was later argued before the Court of Common Pleas, where 
the whole body of judges decided unanimously that no jury 
could be fined for its verdict. The trial became known as the 
Bushnell Case, the name being that of the jury foreman. It 
became famous, for it vindicated the rights of juries to reach 
verdicts independent of judges. It has become a bulwark in 
English jurisprudence. 

Thus, in the realm of equality for all men before the gov- 
ernment, in the realm of freedom for worship in accordance 
with each man's religious choice and in the realm of judicial 
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verdicts rendered in unhampered fashion by their peers, the 
Quakers resisted their government at the cost of freedom and, 
in many cases, of life itself. In the end they measurably won 
the government to the level of their convictions. They forced 
it to produce for the English-speaking world a better and 
higher type of living. 



Protesting War^ Promoting Peace 



WHEN Quakerism announced itself as opposed to all war, it 
was really giving testimony to the position of the disciples of 
Jesus and to the Christian Church of the early centuries. In 
the course of history the church and the state became united- 
Then the church became subservient to the state and by voice 
and action docilely followed the emperors in most of their 
military campaigns. The unqualified protest of Quakerism 
against war as contrary to the teachings and spirit of Jesus 
gave significant emphasis to the claim that their message was 
primitive Christianity revived. 

Jesus refused to take the role of a conquering Messiah and 
thereby commit himself to a war to end all war. He refused 
to employ the worldly method of military force to establish 
the Kingdom of God on earth. The early Christians, for at 
least two centuries, followed in the pacifist footsteps of Jesus. 
Here and there during the long dark centuries that followed 
only a few isolated groups and individuals saw the incon- 
sistency of a nation and a Christian group uniting to carry 
on a military campaign, even though its objective might be 
the winning of Palestine from the control of the Turks, or the 
seizing of the tomb of Jesus. It was, therefore, like a burst of 
sunlight through the clouds when a group of people in Eng- 
land arose to claim that all war was sin. It was more than a 
mere assertion. In the course of fifty years it was backed up 
and supported by at least one hundred thousand people, who 
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were as devotedly opposed to war as the crusaders were com- 
mitted to war when they undertook to reconquer Palestine. 
George Fox asserted that he would not engage in fighting at 
any time. He said, "I knew from whence all wars arose, even 
from the lust, according to James* doctrine ; and that I lived 
in the virtue of that life and power that took away the occa- 
sion of all wars." Many elaborations of this statement were 
made during his life. Among them is this brusque and pungent 
exhortation found among his letters : 

The devil is the author and cause of all wars and strife, all 
that pretend to fight for Christ are deceived ; for his kingdom 
is not of this world. Therefore, his servants do not fight. 
Fighters are not of Christ's kingdom, but are without Christ's 
kingdom. . . . Live in love and peace with all men, keep out of 
all the bustlings of the world ; meddle not with the powers of 
the earth; but mind the kingdom, the way of peace.* 

The maintenance of this position has by no means been an 
easy task over the three hundred years since it was so em- 
phatically taken and so consistently supported by its first 
generation of followers. It is a remarkable fact, however, 
that barring one or two very small groups who withdrew from 
the Society the testimony against war as a legitimate means 
of social progress has been maintained in official actions by 
monthly, quarterly and yearly meetings during the entire pe- 
riod of Quaker history. They have seen no occasion to side- 
step the position on this question taken by the early Christians, 
or by George Fox and his associates. 

Some very serious problems have been involved in this out- 
spoken position. The first centers in the high place, in the 
Quaker philosophy of life, given to the individual conscience. 
When wars have risen in Great Britain and America with the 
consequent war spirit sweeping over a whole nation like a 



* Margaret E. Hirst, The Quakers in Peace and War (New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1923), p. 60. Used by permission of the publisher. 
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fever, there have always been many individual Quakers who 
could not resist the appeals of patriotic pressure which always 
have been so strong on such occasions. In colonial days the 
British Government with highhanded treatment aroused the 
righteous anger of Americans, and many young Quakers un- 
der such provocation felt a stern duty to resist. As a matter 
of conscience, therefore, they joined the Revolutionary mili- 
tary forces. Under conditions like these, young men found 
themselves faced with a question of great seriousness, that of 
choosing between the call of their Quaker convictions and 
the call of the national need. In the course of the years there 
have developed at least three different courses of action on 
the part of the Society toward those who felt they could not 
follow the pacifist program. 

First, the young men concerned, knowing the official posi- 
tion taken and observed by the Society, have resigned their 
membership and gone out into the conflict with all the ties 
which held them to Quakerism broken. Many in doing so 
deliberately turned their back on all the religious associations 
they had enjoyed since childhood. Two things happened 
under such conditions. The Quaker group to which these 
young men belonged was relieved at once, and without any 
action on its part, of all spiritual responsibility for those re- 
signing. The young men assuming such action, for the sake 
of a clear conscience and to avoid embarrassment to their 
meetings, took the step distinctly understanding that hence- 
forth they would have no religious group to which they could 
turn to give them spiritual comfort and strength. 

Second, the meetings in a great many instances have dis- 
missed the young soldiers from membership. Steps like this 
were taken very frequently during the Quietistic Period. 
Military service was not the only offense which caused dis- 
missal. Those who married out of the Society also had their 
names removed from the membership list. The call of love for 
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boundaries of Quakerism, was sufficient reason for dismissal. 
Hundreds, if not thousands, of young people of real char- 
acter were thus lost to the Society. It is not the purpose here 
to relate the relative importance of these two reasons for 
dismissal. It is significant, however, that disciplinary require- 
ments in those days were so explicit and rigid that there was 
always the danger that the saving of the discipline was seem- 
ingly of more importance than the saving of the spiritual ex- 
perience of those dismissed. 

Third, in the course of the years the emphasis on saving the 
face of the discipline has given way to a growing Quaker con- 
cern that the saving of the individual's spiritual experience 
and the guarding of human conscience are of far more im- 
portance. To this end there has been a strong tendency in 
the Society within the present generation to keep on the mem- 
bership lists those who felt they must accept under the govern- 
ment some kind of service which might be either combatant 
or noncombatant. A determined effort has been made by 
Quaker meetings during the two great world wars to keep 
in sympathetic touch with all their young people everywhere 
in the world, irrespective of the kind of service they were 
rendering. This is seemingly contrary to the emphatic state- 
ments of George Fox about war and to his practice. It is 
opposed to the official position of the Society relative to mili- 
tary activity, but, on the other hand, it recognizes the worth 
of all those who have come within the range of Quaker mem- 
bership. They should never be placed beyond the reach of 
Quaker sympathy or spiritual help. 

Another problem in this positive stand against all war has 
been its extremely high costs in the fields of actual physical 
suffering, of economic losses and of social standing. In such 
conflict periods as the Indian wars, the War for Inde- 
pendence,, the War of 1812, the Mexican War and the Civil 
War the position of a great many Quakers was unflinching 
opposition to direct and indirect connection with any phase 
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of the war program. In facing the high tension of an inflamed 
patriotism legal procedure was ignored. Persecutions varied 
from calling Quakers "spies," "traitors" and "tories" to social 
ostracism and boycotting. It went further, even to the de- 
struction of homes, the unlawful seizure of property, driving 
people away from communities where they had lived irre- 
proachable lives for generations, and actual personal torture. 
The Quakers literally followed the Master's injunction and 
never retaliated. Again and again they turned the other 
cheek, going on in their simple honest living, taking again 
and yet again repeated insults, injuries and suffering. 

We have noted that the suffering endured by the Quakers 
in England in the early part of their history, over a period 
of twenty years, totaled ten thousand in prison, and at least 
450 deaths, in addition to homes destroyed and businesses 
lost. No totals of sufferings and losses over this other long 
period in American history are available, but every review 
of the situation indicates that for their peace testimony Ameri- 
can Quakers paid a price commensurate with the actual suffer- 
ings in the early years of the Quaker movement. There is 
one marked difference between the effect of the first persecu- 
tion and the second. The sufferings in England won for the 
Quakers and all citizens in Great Britain a measurable recog- 
nition of the rights of the common man, the freedom of wor- 
ship and the right of fair trial before a jury of their peers. The 
persecution of the Quakers on account of their peace testi- 
mony in Great Britain and in America in the course of many 
years did not win a war-free world. 

When the tension of war is on, the mentality of a nation 
sinks to such a level that the recognized best citizens in peace- 
time come under suspicion and distrust and are easily classi- 
fied as traitors and treated accordingly. This attitude is al- 
most as old as Christianity itself. The early Christians gave 
their allegiance to one Jesus who came to earth to set up the 
Kingdom of Heaven. When the Roman Empire was con- 
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cerned about its safety and endurance it was very easy to pick 
out the disciples of the King Jesus as enemies of the Empire. 
The persecutions of the first Christians by the Romans were 
because of just that fact loyalty to King Jesus. Tacitus, the 
Roman historian, tells the story of the burning of Rome by 
the Emperor Nero. He further notes that, for the sake of 
saving face with his own people, Nero accused the innocent 
Christians of starting the conflagration. As the fire burned, 
the Christians were massacred. 

Just so, when the fires of war break out anywhere in the 
so-called civilized world, honest and trustworthy men in the 
war-stricken areas suddenly find themselves pilloried in the 
stocks of hate if they will not co-operate in the war effort. 
They may have been recognized as Quakers and, therefore, 
always opposed to war on the general principles of their faith. 
However, when the war fever has risen to the boiling point, 
these highly regarded citizens many times have been tagged 
with the name "traitor." They have been subjected to in- 
vestigation like common criminals and have endured the 
bitter consequences. In the midst of all this program of suf- 
fering, the Quakers have not stood in silence on their great 
peace testimony. The governments in question have dealt 
with the non-co-operative Quaker in ways already described, 
but the Quaker has never let the opportunity go by without 
informing his government in unmistakable ways that there 
are better methods of settling human disputes than by mili- 
tary force or atomic bombs. 

The Quaker has always preached peace, but in many note- 
worthy incidents, programs and attitudes he has also pointed 
the way up the steeps to the plateaus and peaks of peaceful 
relations among nations. Only those who climb the mountain 
can see and proclaim the wider horizons thus made visible. 
With a degree of consistency which even a war-fighting hu- 
manity has acknowledged, the Quaker has heralded from his 
mountaintop experience the vision of a peaceful world beyond 
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the war-smitten valley in which humanity now struggles in 
the muddy quagmires of century-old animosities. It will be 
fitting, therefore, to follow some of the trails Quakers have 
made in the course of the many generations of wandering 
through the wilderness of human strife. 

When the Puritans came to New England to settle, they 
did so with the idea that the land had been given to them by 
their king. They came, therefore, equipped with military 
weapons to drive the Indians from the land. Attempting this, 
they inevitably found themselves at war with the Indians. 
While this was going on in Massachusetts the Quakers were 
settling in Rhode Island. They made no effort to drive the 
Indians away from their own land and country. They culti- 
vated their friendship. They paid the Indians for land they 
were willing to sell. Promises made to them they kept. They 
had nothing but friendly relations with the Indians until 
some white people among the other newcomers broke these 
promises or seized land which the Indians believed belonged 
to them. At this point, when the great Indian chief, King 
Philip, was threatening war, the Quakers prevailed on him 
to keep his forces from attacking the white settlers, while 
they, on the other hand, did their utmost to influence others 
besides themselves to treat the natives with kindness and fair 
dealing. This the Puritans failed to do, and the horrible 
massacres of King Philip's War swept across the settled por- 
tion of New England. The Quakers never believed that the 
only good Indian was a dead Indian. They knew too many 
Indians who, having that Quaker trait known as inherent 
goodness, or the light within, lived kindly and peaceably with 
them so long as the white man also demonstrated that he had 
the same inherent goodness. 

The experience of William Penn with the Indians in Penn- 
sylvania is too well known to rehearse in detail. He never 
seized the land of the Indians. He bought from them what 
he wanted, and protected the Indians from the white men 
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who attempted to take advantage of them in unfair trading. 
He kept liquor away from them. They called him "Onas, son 
of the Great Spirit." With Penn and his people they lived 
in peace until forces outside the colony aroused them against 
the peaceful Quakers. Here were concrete incidents of peace- 
ful living in a new land with a so-called uncivilized people 
red men of the forest. They were ready for and gave friend- 
ship when it was offered and practiced. 

As an illustration of how kindly disposed the Indians were 
to the Quakers, the following story is quoted from The 
Quakers in Peace and War by Margaret Hirst (pp. 390-391 ) : 



The English Government had adopted the bad expedient of 
employing Indian auxiliaries against the Americans, but on 
the most disturbed frontiers Friends were unmolested, a 
fact which their enemies took as clear proof of their treacher- 
ous collusion with the British forces. An incident recorded 
by George Dillwyn illustrates this Quaker immunity. The 
neighbourhood of Easton on the New York frontier was so 
harassed by raids from both armies that the American Gov- 
ernment had advised the inhabitants to evacuate the districts. 
The Friends, however, remained and kept up their religious 
meetings. At one week-day meeting they were sitting with 
open doors in silent worship when an Indian came and peeped 
in at them. Seeing Friends sitting quietly together, he slipped 
inside the door, followed by a company of his countrymen. 
They placed their weapons in a corner of the room, and took 
seats. When the meeting closed, Zebulon Hoxie, one of the 
Friends present, invited them to his house to refresh them- 
selves, which invitation they accepted, and having partaken 
of his provisions quietly departed. Before going, however, 
the chief warrior, who could speak French, had a communica- 
tion in that language with Robert Nesbitt in which he told 
him they had come to the house intending to destroy all who 
were in it. Adding: "When we saw you sitting with your 
door open without weapons of defense, we had no disposition 
to hurt you, we would have fought for you." Yet this party 
had scalps with them. 
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These incidents from the life of the Indians in contact with 
the Quakers indicate how effective the type of Quaker living 
became with these natives of America. Beneath the rough 
surface of their war paint and ever-present weapons there was 
an inward something which responded to the Quaker ap- 
proach. The Quaker maintained that the moral law was above 
all edicts of kings, all decrees of legislatures. Living in ac- 
cordance with these unwritten but inward laws the Quakers 
and the Indians created a fraternity that lasted for more than 
half a century. 

Since that time the role of the Quakers in wartime has been 
far more difficult. The long interim between wars in this 
country lasting from 1865 to T 9 Z 4> save for the Spanish 
War, which was too brief to affect the life of Quakers to any 
great extent, was a time of taking peace for granted so far 
as most Americans were concerned. During these years 
Quakers were busy arranging conferences and keeping before 
the world the necessity of building peaceful bulwarks so high 
and strong that no military gestures or aggressions could 
break through them. All programs of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of international differences were strongly supported by 
Quakers. Then the cataclysm of the First World War broke on 
humanity, and the whole world became involved directly or 
indirectly. The Quaker youth found himself facing the draft. 
All the testimony and suffering for peace through all the years 
of Quaker history stood over against his love of country and 
the universal draft law. Quaker young men sharply divided 
on the issue. There were those who honestly felt they must 
obey orders for enlistment, and any kind of service. There 
were those who felt free to enlist and found it possible to find 
noncombatant service in hospital units or other similar work. 
There were many who felt they could not serve in the army 
even if forced to do so, and these found themselves in the grip 
of the military police. They suffered in many cases unspeak- 
able indignities. 
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Quakerism at just this point in its history was facing a 
problem that involved two phases of its basic faith and prac- 
tice. How could it protect the conscience of its young man- 
hood, and how could it perform the call of duty to minister 
to human needs in the wreckage of a world civilization ? It 
was well aware of the fact that a considerable number of its 
youth would follow in the sacrificial footsteps of the early 
Quakers and suffer imprisonment or even death if no modi- 
fications of the universal draft law were made. For two 
hundred and fifty, years a long series of Quaker generations 
had been trained to believe that all human life was sacred, that 
he who took human life was thwarting the purposes of God 
and that war was really mass murder. On the other hand 
these generations had been trained to see that sacrificial serv- 
ice to meet human needs and suffering was life's highest goal 
and must become its program. To be loyal to such a program 
in times of peace called for real devotion. To practice it when 
war was paramount in a nation's life demanded supreme 
heroism. In such a situation as this Quakerism faced in reality 
an hour as critical for its future as those early years when the 
English Government deliberately planned to crush out its life 
by wholesale imprisonment and cruel persecutions. 

The Quaker sought to persuade the government that there 
must be an adequate place for conscience to function within 
the law. He made the proposition that the conscientious ob- 
jector to war should be released to go into the war-stricken 
areas and render all the aid possible. That request was 
granted, and the American Friends Service Committee, cor- 
responding to a similar organization in England, was organ- 
ized and developed a constantly enlarging program. It began 
its work on a budget of $i 15,000. Within seven years it em- 
ployed six hundred workers who directed fifty to sixty thou- 
sand European assistants. These distributed food and other 
supplies to six or seven million people. The expenditures 
eventually involved supplies worth twenty-five million dollars. 
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The program expanded until it was ministering to war- 
stricken people in France, Germany, Austria, Poland and 
Russia. 

As war-relief work abroad grew less demanding the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee reorganized itself to under- 
take added activities in the United States among the miners 
and in areas suffering during the great depression, and to 
meet the tensions of interracial life. It again widened its 
activities when the Second World War swept across great 
portions of the globe. As soon as peace was declared and 
barriers between nations were removed and the channels of 
transportation were opened, Quakers deliberately sought out 
the places all over the world where tension was the highest, 
and commissioned workers to match themselves against the 
needs of suffering humanity wherever they could find them. 
In the summer of 1949 there were 1,100 participants in the 
committee's work, representing many races and some sixty 
countries of the world, forty-three states of the union, 224 col- 
leges and universities and forty-one religious denominations. 
The committee served in seventy-seven projects in five men- 
tal asylums, two correctional institutions, six seminars in 
Europe and Asia, ten seminars in the United States, fifty- 
seven industries and co-operatives, seven work camps in 
Mexico, thirty-two work camps in Europe and eleven work 
camps in the United States. In addition to the headquarters 
in Philadelphia, it has offices in thirteen other cities scattered 
throughout the United States. In 1948 it operated under a 
budget of approximately $6,200,000. Thus Quakerism won 
its contention with the government that conscience should 
have a place for functioning under law. The American 
Friends Service Committee was born in the effort to get that 
recognition and went out into the world as never before to 
carry on the Quakers' century-old program of ministering to 
the miseries of humanity. 

In the course of the years the winning of a place for con- 
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science has gone through a significant development, and a 
resume of its various steps will throw light on the relations 
between the Quaker and his government. 

In the War for Independence the Quakers endured much 
suffering and persecution because they would take no part 
in any warlike measures on any occasion or under any pro- 
vocation. At the time of George Washington's inauguration 
as President they sent him a letter of congratulation and re- 
ferred to their consistent refusal to engage in warfare. The 
communication received from him in answer indicates his 
appreciation of Quakers as such and his attitude toward those 
who for the sake of conscience will not participate in war. It 
reads in part as follows : 

Your principles and conducts are well known to me, and it is 
doing the people called Quakers no more than justice to say 
that (except their declining to share with others in the bur- 
dens of common defense) there is no denomination among us 
who are more exemplary and useful citizens. I assure you 
very especially that in my opinion the conscientious scruples 
of all men should be treated with great delicacy and tender- 
ness ; and it is my wish and desire that the laws may always 
be extensively accommodated to them as a due regard to the 
protection and essential interest of the nation may justify,* 

This letter from the President of the United States has a very 
positive word to say about law and conscience. 

During the Civil War Quakers on both sides of the conflict 
found life difficult. To be called traitors, and treated like 
them, was a common experience. One of the draft acts passed 
by the United States Congress provided exemption on the 
payment of three hundred dollars. This was not officially 
sanctioned by Quakers and little use was made of it by con- 
scientious objectors. Abraham Lincoln in answering a letter 
from Eliza Gurney, the widow of Joseph John Gurney, inti- 

* Hirst, Quakers in Peace and 'War, p. 414. 
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mated how deeply he felt for Quakers and how he tried his 
best to help those who on grounds of conscience refused to be 
drafted into the army. He wrote : 

Your people, the Friends, have had and are having a very 
great trial. . . . For those appealing to me on conscientious 
grounds I have done, and shall do, what I could and can in 
my own conscience under my oath to the law.* 

It is a well-known fact that whenever he found it at all 
possible, Abraham Lincoln paroled individual Quakers "sub- 
ject to call." Here again in the terrific struggle to save the 
Union the President of the United States and Commander 
in Chief of the armed forces strained a point to recognize the 
call of a sincere conscience. 

When the First World War brought American youth face 
to face with a compulsory draft law the American Friends 
Service Committee prevailed on Congress to pass an act 
whereby conscientious objectors might be furloughed by the 
Secretary of War, either for agricultural activity in this coun- 
try or for reconstruction work in France under the American 
Friends Service Committee. This opened the way for the 
Service Committee work which has become a world-wide pro- 
gram. Here was a legal recognition of the right of conscience 
under law, but its operation was left in the hands of one 
man the Secretary of War, who might or might not make 
way for the free action of conscience. 

Another and significantly important step was taken by 
Congress when this country was about to enter the Second 
World War. The experience which the armed forces had 
with the conscientious objectors in the First World War was 
of such a serious nature that, when the question came up 
again within the same generation, those preparing the draft 
law called into counsel official members of the Service Com- 
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mittee, and with their assistance exemption clauses were writ- 
ten into the draft law for any who had religious convictions 
against war. These provided noncombatant service within 
the armed forces or other types of constructive service for the 
nation in such areas as might be jointly determined by the 
American Friends Service Committee and the government. 
This was a definite advance, and assigned the conscientious 
objector to a type of service recognized by the government, 
which was approved by Quakers as lying within the range of 
their call of duty to suffering humanity. 

In the Selective Service Act of 1948, which called for the 
enrollment of all male citizens between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-six, there is an exemption paragraph which reads 
as follows : 



Nothing contained in this title shall be construed to require 
any person to be subject to combatant training and service in 
the armed forces of the United States who, by reason of reli- 
gious training and belief, is conscientiously opposed to par- 
ticipation in war in any form. Religious training and belief 
in this connection means an individual's belief in a relation 
to a Supreme Being involving duties superior to those arising 
from any human relation, but does not include essentially 
political, sociological, or philosophical views or a merely 
personal moral code. Any person claiming exemption from 
combatant training and service because of such conscientious 
objections whose claim is sustained by the local board shall, if 
he is inducted into the armed forces under this title, be as- 
signed to non-combatant service as defined by the President, 
or shall, if he is found to be conscientiously opposed to par- 
ticipation in such noncombatant service, be deferred. 

Each person whose claim for exemption from combatant 
training and service because of conscientious objections is 
sustained shall be listed by the local board on a register of 
conscientious objectors. 
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This goes beyond the exemption law adopted at the time 
of World War I in that it does not require any action by the 
government authorities and the American Friends Service 
Committee as to the type of activity the conscientious objector 
shall undertake. The man who on religious grounds is op- 
posed to any participation in military service is not only 
exempted ; he is left free to shape his own life program. Per- 
sonal religious obligations are here recognized as superior to 
national law. The cumulative efforts of all Friends for three 
centuries who have emphatically stood for the claims of a 
loving God as over against the claims of any government, for 
the moment at least, have seemingly won the thing they 
sought the unhampered demands of conscience. Caesar steps 
down, God is still on the throne. 

Another element in bringing about this legal recognition of 
the obligations of the Christian conscience by the government 
is doubtless the enlarging program for peace of the American 
Friends Service Committee. Beyond question these hundreds 
of people, going voluntarily into the destitute regions of the 
earth and ministering to human needs, have become a recog- 
nized force for good will and peace. They are building the 
bulwarks of understanding in areas that fester with such 
suffering and ill will that only a spark is needed to light the 
flames of war. They have been called the greatest war pre- 
ventives in the world today. 

The catacombs of Rome reveal the story of how the early 
Christians, persecuted by the Roman Emperors, built their 
chapels for worship and erected their altars. Here under- 
ground they lived and maintained their faith and loyalty to 
Christ until in the course of time the tyrannical rulers of 
Rome, dedicated to crushing the faith of the Nazarene, passed 
off the stage of history. Then from out of the very ground 
itself Christians came forth as with a new resurrection to live 
their faith publicly, to mold the community life of their time, 
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to attempt the task of making Rome Christian; for those 
were "dead who sought the young child's life." In great 
world crises experiences like those endured by the Roman 
Christians have been frequently repeated, especially when 
with highhanded arrogance rulers have forbidden the en- 
trance of Christian faith within the boundaries of their tyran- 
nical rule. Such experiences are probably taking place in the 
world today. In the past God has had a way of dealing with 
such leaders of men. God has not changed. 

Once more the Friends have undertaken the unusual thing. 
They are offering themselves as agents of understanding. 
Their gesture may be futile, but again, as the partners of God, 
they have committed themselves to peace. God wants peace. 
The Friends believe He is still active in His world. Who can 
say what agency above ground, underground or elsewhere 
shall point the way to mutual confidence in a world trembling 
on the brink of a major catastrophe? No more crucial prob- 
lem ever confronted the nations of the world than that they 
meet in the present hour. It must be faced in the United Na- 
tions or in a world Armageddon. God can work with men 
who gather with mutual sincerity around a conference table. 
The way of peace has always been difficult ; perhaps it can yet 
be built as a highway through the nations. 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 

grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with 

exactness grinds He all. 
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Overtures to Governments 



THIS summary of Quaker overtures to governments takes its 
place in our presentation of Quaker problems, even at the risk 
of repetition, for the sake of bringing together in a series of 
statements the concerted and continuous pressure that has 
been placed by Quakers on all types of sovereignty among the 
peoples of the world. They have attempted to make govern- 
ments feel that recognition of Divine law, human rights and 
the freedom of conscience before God are at least matters of 
equal concern with programs of trade, commerce, education 
and military protection. 

Dreams of world peace are as old as the utterance of the 
Old Testament prophet "... and they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks ; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more." (Isaiah 2:4) Jesus confirmed His belief in 
the prophecy of Isaiah about peace by making it apply specific- 
ally to personal conduct : "I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
and pray for them that persecute you ; that ye may be sons 
of your Father who is in heaven." (Matthew 5:44-45) The 
Apostle Paul reiterates the statement of Jesus: "If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him to drink : for 
in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head." 
(Romans 12:20) 

In the course of the Christian centuries there were scat- 
tered groups that gave testimony to their belief in pacifism, 
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but none of them persistently approached their governments 
declaring that war was sin. The Quakers, however, not only 
took a firm stand against war, but they have stood in 
the courts of kings and in legislative halls consistently insist- 
ing not only that they would not fight but that their govern- 
ments must eliminate the causes that lead to strife and set in 
motion educational, economic and social forces which would 
inaugurate programs of human welfare so that peace among 
nations would become as much a part of the world order as 
the universal system of international comunication. Among 
these varied approaches to world rulers it will be noted how 
concerned the Quakers were that human welfare among pris- 
oners, laborers, educators and homemakers should have a 
fair opportunity for development. To this end they brought 
within the scope of their appeals for peace the necessity for 
justice and fair dealing in courts and the vital obligation to 
give free religious faith the right to flourish. 

In his effort to reach the whole of the known world with 
his message, George Fox sent letters to the Sultan of Turkey, 
the Emperor of China and the Pope in Rome. Within his own 
country he was almost intimate with Oliver Cromwell. On 
the conclusion of Fox's first visit to him, Cromwell was deeply 
enough moved to say that if they could spend an hour to- 
gether each day they would be nearer to each other. This 
seemed in Cromwell like a questing soul seeking guidance in 
spiritual things, , On four or five later visits Fox had oppor- 
tunity to deliver to the English sovereign spiritual messages 
aimed at the welfare of Cromwell's soul and what he called 
the christianizing of the Puritan movement. Little seemed 
to come to pass as a result of these conversations, but they 
illustrate the fact that the ruler of his own country was as 
much the object of George Fox's concern as were the kings 
and emperors of the world. 

William Penn, belonging to the ruling class of England, left 
no stone unturned, by personal appeal to royalty, to save the 
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Quakers from the tyrannical treatment by the government. It 
so happened, however, that when Charles II was on the throne 
persecution against the Friends was at its worst and Perm's 
influence on the king was secondhand at best. He resorted, 
therefore, to writing pamphlets on free government, and his 
statesmanship turned to the larger problem of world peace. 
He was familiar with the few plans for peace which were 
finding expression on the continent of Europe. Among these 
was the scheme for the Federal Union of Christian Nations 
proposed by Henry IV of France (who reigned from 1589- 
1610), and his minister Sully. This was intended to produce 
an impassable barrier to the tide of Turkish aggression. It 
failed because of the assassination of Henry, and, at best, it 
was a military program. With his keen mind and his con- 
science sensitive to the iniquity of war, which was periodically 
afflicting the whole of Europe, William Penn gave his best 
efforts toward devising the ways and means by which nations 
could live together in peace and jointly concern themselves 
with the eradication of war as a means of aggression or the 
settling of international disputes. In the Essay Towards the 
Present and Future Peace of Europe, published in 1693, 
William Penn put into writing a plan for the nations of 
Europe by which, to use his own words, "the same rules of 
justice and prudence by which parents and masters govern 
their families, and magistrates their cities, and estates their 
republics, and princes and kings their principalities and king- 
doms, Europe may obtain and preserve peace among her 
sovereignties." Penn developed his thesis by pointing out 
that peace is the fruit of justice; that justice is the fruit of 
government as government is from society, and society from 
the consent of those governed. 

His plan was so well received by the general public that 
a second edition of the essay was published within a year of 
its initial production. Since 1899 the nations of the world 
have developed the Hague Conference with the Hague Court, 
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the League of Nations with the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and the United Nations with the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. In these accomplishments they have 
found within this publication of William Penn data and sug- 
gestions that have been both ideal and practical, inspiring to 
those who loved peace, and usable as a foundation for those 
who have attempted to build peaceful world structures. This 
devoted follower of Him who said, "Blessed are the peace- 
makers," wrought a literary structure which has been like a 
blueprint to which statesmen seeking to build a secure world 
turn for suggestions on how to make the dream and prayer 
for peace come true. 

William Penn, the statesman of Quakerism's first great 
period, drew up for the nations a program for peace. It was 
a gesture not only to the English state under which he lived 
but to every government which is seriously concerned for 
peace. What George Fox did for free religious faith in his 
own day and for the current needs of spiritually hungry souls, 
William Penn in a war-torn civilization did for those who 
then sat in the seats of government, and for those who now 
have the heavy responsibility of rebuilding a wrecked world. 
In the sky of human life he hung his plan for the "present 
and future peace of Europe." It shines like a planet in the 
darkest night, and seems to say : "This is the way ; walk ye 
in it." 

The Emperor Alexander of Russia in 1814 became ac- 
quainted with William Allen, an English Friend. Together 
they attended a Quaker meeting in London. This opened the 
way for an intimate friendship that became of great moment 
to the Czar of Russia. Stephen Grellet went with William 
Allen to visit the Russian ruler. Their influence over him 
was deeply significant They discovered the Emperor's love 
for vital religion, his great concern for better social conditions 
among his peasants and his eagerness for improving prisons 
and insane asylums. They talked long and earnestly together, 
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and at the close of the interview, at the request of the Em- 
peror, they held a meeting for mental retirement and inward 
prayer. At its conclusion, as his visitors departed, the Em- 
peror requested them to send him any opinions they might 
have about conditions existing in his country as they found 
them. Here was an overture to the ruler of a great nation. 
He responded by swinging wide the door of fellowship and 
by paving the way for advice on vital matters that concerned 
his own people. This took place more than a century ago and 
presented an opportunity for Christian service by two Quakers 
in a country thoroughly committed to the ritualism of the 
Eastern Christian Church. They were invited behind the 
curtain of the ecclesiastical organization and talked seriously 
with the Emperor of the Russians about the social and spir- 
itual needs of his people. 

Much has happened since that interview between the Czar 
and those two men. After the First World War a group of 
Quakers went, on the invitation of the Russian Government, 
into the famine-stricken regions of that country, carrying tons 
of food and clothing and ministering to the starving and freez- 
ing people. The way was being paved for fellowship and a 
better understanding. 

Then came the current Soviet regime. Behind the iron 
curtain which has been rung down between that country and 
the rest of the world no westerner may look. Yet once more, 
as if inspired by the influence of William Allen and Stephen 
Grellet, the Quakers are studying ways and means by which 
influential men of Russia and the West can talk over their 
differences and their possible kindly relations. This is a 
Quaker problem ; can it find a Quaker answer ? The Gestapo 
in the Second World War opened the doors of Germany to 
the Quakers. Can Russia likewise be persuaded now by a 
Quaker concern ? 

In the year 1813 Elizabeth Fry began her work for the 
women confined in Newgate Prison. It attracted attention 
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throughout her own country and later in many portions of 
Europe. Unwittingly she found herself not only ministering 
to the forlorn, destitute and suffering women and children 
within the prison walls, but ways were opened for her to 
appear before the Lord Mayor of London, a committee of the 
House of Commons, and eventually she visited the English 
King and Queen. In missions like these she received the co- 
operation of the lawmaking bodies of her people, and legisla- 
tion was enacted incorporating the principles she had used in 
transforming the life and habits of the criminals within Eng- 
lish prisons. Word of her leadership in this work of prison 
reform spread to the continent, and she made a profound im- 
pression on the King of Prussia, Louis Philippe of France 
and his Queen. She also visited members of the royal family 
of Russia. The overtures she made to the sovereigns of Eng- 
land and the continent set in motion influences that have in the 
course of the last century lifted the treatment of prisoners 
from a place worse than that given to beasts to a level where 
criminal law takes on more and more of the spirit of reforma- 
tion. 

Inertia in this area of human existence drags on the wheels 
of progress, but the standards set and principles evolved by 
Elizabeth Fry in the first half of the last century are still 
among the goals held before all who are engaged in the diffi- 
cult task of reclaiming for society those who have broken its 
laws. Among the priceless assets available for her use in this 
difficult area of human relations were her love of mankind, 
her faith in God and the confidence she possessed that in the 
hearts of the vice-ridden men and women were the glowing 
sparks of a better nature. To fan those sparks into flames that 
would burn up the sinlike chaff was her main business. It was 
not without its recompense in her life and in society. These 
qualities in the spirit of Elizabeth Fry made it possible for 
her to approach with equal effectiveness and serenity the ruler 
on his throne and the criminal in his cell. The rulers, whether 
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in the House of Commons or on the thrones of Europe, lis- 
tened to her message and set in motion the lawmaking forces 
to accomplish what she asked. The forlorn and criminally 
marked women in the jails figuratively clung to her skirts 
and actually hung on her words of practical and spiritual ad- 
vice. These outcasts thus blessed were exiled to isolated 
British colonies which eventually took their places of effective 
responsibility in the family of nations. One can never estimate 
the indirect influence of this saintly woman on the countries 
which as colonies received among their first settlers great 
numbers of women sent as exiles from the jails of London. 
For years Elizabeth Fry never failed to visit every criminal 
ship that sailed from England. When these women left their 
native shores they looked through tear-dimmed eyes into the 
face of Elizabeth Fry, their benefactor and their sincere friend. 
Only one who consciously felt that the hand of God was on 
her could have accomplished these seemingly impossible 
things. Surely in Elizabeth Fry Immediate Revelation came 
into full fruitage, for she had found her place under the lead- 
ership of God. 

John Bright was a Quaker by birth and was brought up on 
the great Bible stories. He was trained to gather strength 
and inspiration from worship in a Quaker meeting. He knew 
the history of his own people and their early courage to en- 
dure hardship and suffering for the sake of conscience. He 
must be numbered among those who made overtures to the 
government on behalf of England's suffering people. He en- 
tered the English Parliament in 1843 under the pressure of a 
deep religious concern. Richard Cobden requested him in the 
midst of his grief over the loss of his young wife to run for 
Parliament and champion the cause of the laboring people 
of England who were on the verge of starvation because of 
the high taxes placed on wheat. The ordinary laborer with 
a family paid a fifth of his wages for the tax on bread. 

Bright's approach, however, to this great social task was 
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unique. He did not go to the government from the outside. He 
was a part of the government. He brought his great concern 
from within the government itself. When he spoke he was un- 
trammeled by the restrictions placed on those from the out- 
side who made requests of the Parliament or of the King. 
In a real sense he made no overture as such; he placed no 
request to be accepted or rejected. He had every privilege as 
well as responsibility of membership in Farliament. He could 
present any concern he pleased, He could argue it at any 
length and in any way he wished. As a matter of fact his con- 
cern was so deep and his power of intellect and language was 
so effective that Parliament listened to his castigation of the 
selfish interests of wealthy factory owners, who were depriv- 
ing the laboring people of sufficient food for their starving 
families. In the course of his long service in Parliament from 
1843 to 1889 he saw many laws on behalf of the poor placed 
securely on the statute books of the nation. He denounced the 
Crimean War as a crime against humanity and declared that 
it was as criminal before God as it was destructive to the true 
interest of his country. His denunciation of the Confederacy 
in the United States, when the wealthy cotton manufacturers 
of England were supporting the South against the Union, is 
illustrative of the way in which his Quaker conscience worked 
on vital international issues. He shaped his program in the 
British Government on the fundamental position that "the 
moral law is intended not only for individual life, but for the 
life and practice of states in their dealings with one another." 
William Penn, close to royalty but outside the government, 
and John Bright, the great commoner within the government, 
put the Quaker peace testimony to the test, Penn threw away 
his sword and set up a peace plan for the nations of Europe. 
John Bright on the floor of Parliament almost singlehanded 
produced positive Christian legislation, actually putting 
Quaker principles into the foundations of national policy. On 
many occasions he stood alone in the House of Commons, 
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denouncing what he called the wicked policy of making war. 

The first generation of Quakers in their endeavors to reach 
the whole world had their hearts set on getting into Turkey, 
and even China. Mary Fisher did have her famous interview 
with the Sultan, but all efforts to reach China failed. Ulti- 
mately Quakers were not frustrated, for in the modern mis- 
sionary movement of the last century they found the doors of 
the Far East opening willingly. Henry T. Hodgkin, a phy- 
sician, and his wife, E. Joy Hodgkin, English Friends, went 
to China as missionaries in 1905 just at the turning point in 
the history of the country. Henry Hodgkin was assigned to 
Chengtu, the capital of the western province, Szechwan. He 
became secretary of the Friends Foreign Mission Association 
and served from 1910 to 1920. The National Christian Coun- 
cil of China, representing most of the Protestant churches in 
that country, was formed in 1923. He was appointed as its 
secretary and served in that capacity until 1929. The tense 
situation between the Chinese and the English governments 
broke into outward strife in 1925, while the Hodgkins were 
starting their furlough and were on their way home. Imme- 
diately on arrival in London, Henry Hodgkin found himself 
in the midst of this international controversy. Besides ad- 
dressing a great many public meetings and writing numer- 
ous articles outlining the possibilities of reconciliation, he ex- 
pressed his views to each of the three parties in the House of 
Commons. He had interviews with the Foreign Secretary. 
He prepared a confidential memorandum for the Foreign 
Office. He outlined a Chinese policy for the British Govern- 
ment, and eventually it was followed practically as he had 
drawn it. 

Here is an illustration of a Christian missionary and a 
Quaker who took it on himself to study the way to peace 
between these two great nations. Governments were willing 
to listen to him, first, because of the character and statesman- 
like quality of the man, and, second, because behind him, as 
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they knew, there was a line of Quaker leaders who had de- 
votedly worked for the ideals set before the world by William 
Penn, the first great Quaker statesman. The government in 
question was faced with what looked like an insolvable inter- 
national problem. It found a Quaker and a pacifist to whom 
it turned for counsel Under his guidance the government 
solved the problem on its desk. Here was a Quaker who 
found the way. 

The contrast between this and what took place only three 
hundred years ago, when Quakers ventured to inform the 
governments and the courts how they could apply the prin- 
ciples of Jesus to secure justice and to rule with fairness, needs 
no review. It is sufficient to say that in those early days no 
government asked a Quaker what should be the national 
policy. Instead, prison terms were given, without even the 
semblance of a trial, to those who ventured to tell the gov- 
ernment that it was wrong in its policy and practice ; and the 
Quakers did just that. 

Three centuries are a short space of time, measured in 
historical perspective, but within that time in the countries 
where courageous Christian faith has won its way and some- 
what of its will in the areas of court procedure and govern- 
ment action, the Christian conscience has become relatively 
free, and the Christian way of life in most cases is the standard 
of national aspiration. 

In the English-speaking world, at least, the influence of 
Quakerism in helping to bring about these conditions is far 
out of proportion to the small number of its membership. The 
Friends have maintained that loyalty to the decisions of the 
Court of Heaven is paramount to those of any earthly tri- 
bunal. In the course of the generations this position has 
brought many human relations up to the level of Divine 
righteousness tempered with love. 

In the light of the general perspective stated above and the 
story of Henry Hodgkin conferring with his English Gov- 
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ernment we note the situation which exists in China in 1950 
It is decidedly different from that which faced Henry Hodg- 
km in 1925. Then it was an experienced missionary express- 
ing his opinion and wishes to his own government about an 
adequate Far Eastern policy. Now, after years of warfare 
with chaotic and communistic forces the national armies have 
deserted the vast areas of China proper and have taken de- 
fensive positions on the island of Formosa. The creeping 
grasp of Russia is seemingly strangling the national freedom, 
and sovereignty has passed from natives to foreigners. 

The Quaker looks at this great area swarming with mil- 
itary forces directed from a foreign country, and it seems to 
him that neither local Chinese soldiers nor armed forces from 
friendly countries combined can win the Chinese freedom. 
What China needs above everything else is food to refill 
empty stomachs, raiment to clothe naked bodies, physicians 
to cure sickness, money and Christian mechanics and econo- 
mists who can lay the only stable foundations on which a new 
China can be built. They must have teachers trained to de- 
velop skillfully the power of hands to produce, the ability of 
local people to establish an economy equipped to meet physical 
necessities and to create a spiritual outlook, to calm the 
trembling heart and to fortify the Chinese spirit with courage. 
Only this can raise China to life and furnish it with a hope 
that can defend it from the creeping paralysis brought about 
by foreign greed. 

A mighty task? Yes, but what are big programs for a 
people like Americans who have only seven per cent of the 
population of the world, but who hold sixty per cent of the 
world's wealth? Release such forces from the richest people 
on earth to meet needs like these, and it soon will be noted 
that, to quote the words of the ancient prophet who showed 
to his servant the vision of the hosts of heaven: "Fear not; 
for they that are with us are more than they that are with 
them." (II Kings 6:16) The moral and lifting forces of life 
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are in the hand of the God of heaven. The seeds of their 
own destruction are in the corporate body of those who grasp 
only for themselves. This is the law to which the ancient 
prophet referred. This is the only law that ultimately works. 
The Quakers and all those who invoke the law of good will 
and sacrificial service are linking themselves with Infinite 
Love. The future for any people lies only out yonder along 
such a highway. The Quaker believes that here is the way to 
the only answer. Up to his ability he is willing to follow any 
who will lead along this way. Or, he will attempt to lead if 
others will follow. Surely this is the sacrificial way. 

William C. Dennis, President Emeritus of Earlham Col- 
lege, a birthright Friend, trained himself to enter the field of 
International Law. During his career he has been sought as 
counselor in several cases involving international affairs, and 
in 1917 he was chosen as legal adviser to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment at Peking, a position he held for two years. In him 
we find an illustration of one who worked for peace in the 
field of diplomacy with as much earnestness as others in the 
areas of Christian missions paved the way for better relations 
among the nations. 

Gilbert and Minnie P. Bowles went to Japan in 1900 as 
missionaries. Gilbert Bowles not only carried on Christian 
work with .the native Japanese, but became such a missionary 
statesman that the government frequently sought his advice 
about delicate diplomatic matters, and also called him into 
conference relative to important national policies. 

Overtures to governments in war years are extremely diffi- 
cult and often fraught with the dangers of disappointment 
and misunderstanding. Since 1914 the world has slipped 
down from the high plateaus of peace to the dark, forbidding 
and dangerous valleys of warfare and strife. In spite of this 
situation the Quakers are one group of religiously minded 
people who steadfastly have insisted that war is still wrong, 
and as a consequence they have let no opportunity pass to 
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submit propositions to their governments with a view to se- 
curing permission to carry forward programs of relief for the 
suffering and the starving even in the wake of the fury of 
battlefields. They have taken notable steps for the protection 
of the conscience of their followers who had objections to 
personal participation in righting, as has already been noted. 
They have also sought, and not without measurable success, 
to secure permission from the nations engaged in war to care 
for those who have been the innocent sufferers in the conflict. 
The successful effort of Rufus M. Jones, D. Robert Yarnall, 
a Philadelphia industrialist, and George Walton, head of a 
Quaker school, representing the American Friends Service 
Committee, to secure permission from the Hitler Government 
to carry relief to war sufferers in Poland is perhaps the most 
strikingly dramatic overture to government ever undertaken. 
These Friends went to Berlin in 1939, seeking an interview 
with the chief of the dreaded Gestapo. Before seeing him 
they were left in a room alone where they waited for hours. 
After submitting to him their written report, which is given 
below in part, they were grueled severely with searching 
questions. 

We represent no governments, no international organizations, 
no sects, and we have no interest in propaganda in any form. 
We came to Germany at the close of the World War and 
directed the feeding of German children. We were the first 
to arrive in Vienna after the war, where we brought in 800 
cows and supplied the children in hospitals with milk, and 
brought in coal for the hospital fires. We do not ask who is 
to blame for the trouble which may exist; we do not come to 
judge or to criticize, but to inquire whether there is anything 
we can do to promote human welfare and relieve suffering. 

Finally, the Nazis were persuaded. The Quakers were 
authorized to send commissioners. An order telegraphed to 
every police station in Germany gave them leave to go any- 
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where, to talk with any one of any race or religion and to 
distribute relief without discrimination. This overture to 
government won the permission it sought, and doors for 
service to those suffering were opened by a hostile Germany. 
Besides supervising the actual distribution of supplies, the 
Quakers guided refugees through the mazes of red tape that 
tangled all roads to the frontiers, and gave friendly counsel 
to harassed and perplexed victims Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant alike, who suffered from isolation and ostracism, 
more keenly sometimes than from physical privation. 

While this is doubtless the most sensational overture to 
government for permission to carry relief to the peoples suf- 
fering from the devastation of war, it is only one of scores 
of illustrations which tell of the thrillingly helpful programs 
carried on by Friends in many corners of this war-suffering 
world. These programs have been made possible because 
Friends have persistently made overtures to hostile as well as 
friendly governments on behalf of suffering and destitute 
peoples. 

At the Friends World Conference at Swarthmore and 
Haverford Colleges in 1937 a deputation, consisting of 
Thomas E. Jones and Esther B. Jones, representing Amer- 
ican Friends, together with E. Russell Brayshaw and Alice S. 
Harris on behalf of English Friends, was chosen to visit South 
Africa in 1938 to study racial, economic and government 
problems existing in that British colony. They traveled over 
all sections of the country, visited with all classes of people 
and had at least three conferences with General Smuts. They 
worked in conjunction with the small but virile yearly meeting 
of Friends in that area and made suggestions for relieving the 
social tension which was so very high in large areas. Their re- 
port proposed ways and means for higher standards of eco- 
nomic life, for the gradual elimination of racial segregation and 
for attainment of a higher level of social welfare. The whole 
program was another illustration of overtures to governments, 
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and takes its place in the long succession of similar efforts that 
have followed the initial approaches to the rulers of England 
by George Fox and William Penn when Quakerism began its 
aggressiveness in finding the way for better practical living. 

The fighting that has recently taken place between the 
Arabs and the Jews in Palestine over their claims to portions 
of the territory ran the risk of involving more than these two 
groups of people. While it was going on, representatives of 
the American Friends Service Committee were holding seri- 
ous conversations separately with the top leaders on both 
sides of the controversy. It was reported at the time that 
when these leaders were approached on the basis of the 
spiritual principles involved each side responded favorably to 
propositions suggested as bases for ceasing to fight. They 
eventually gathered around a common table with a view to 
settling the dispute by conference and arbitration. Months 
of discussion followed, but there was little more fighting after 
the program for arbitration got under way. The final result 
was the signing of a treaty by both sides of the controversy. 
Once more the suggestion on the basis of underlying spiritual 
power to those in places of authority proved to be something 
more than a mere gesture of good will. It reached underneath 
controversies to the basic spiritual principles inherently real 
in humanity everywhere. 

In the United States at the present time the Friends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation is making a worthwhile over- 
ture to government. It sits in continual session in Washing- 
ton. It is always seeking to advise the Congress what it be- 
lieves are the best highways to peace, what are the evident 
pathways that always in the past have led to international 
misunderstandings and eventual wars. It seeks to discover 
and make known the Quaker principles of how the Divinity 
in every human being, the essential brotherhood of mankind, 
and the infinite fatherly love of God can be incorporated in 
the fundamental principles vital to "a government of the peo- 
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pie, by the people, and for the people" of this land and of all 
other lands on this earth. This review of some of the ways in 
which Quakers have made their influence felt on those who 
have shaped the destinies of peoples, whether they sat on the 
thrones of kings and emperors or whether they represented 
the people in legislative halls, will remind us that Friends 
have been concerned not only with the conditions under which 
their fellow men labored in factories, fields, homes and edu- 
cational institutions, but also with the type of service which 
those rendered who, by election or royal prerogative, sat in 
places of national or international influence. 

Viewed within the long reach of history, one of the greatest 
problems before the Church has been the application of Chris- 
tian faith to the social order. The Gospel from its very be- 
ginning has stressed the relation of the individual soul to 
God. Every sect and denomination has mapped out and 
preached its particular set of principles and practices by which 
the soul of man can make and keep its peace with God. Ges- 
tures toward the Christianizing of governments were under- 
taken after the fall of the Roman Empire, but such activities 
were concerned mainly with who should govern the world 
Christians or pagans. Those in control of human affairs dur- 
ing what is called the Dark Ages, even though nominally 
Christian, paid little or no attention to the iniquities of the 
social order. They cared nothing about the elimination of 
war, the economic freedom of the common people, public 
education for all or lifting the levels of home life and the 
abolition of slavery. 

The Christian Church aimed to open a way by which men 
could secure salvation in terms of a heaven beyond the portals 
of death, not a heaven expressed in comfortable conditions 
where human beings live with one another on this earth. It 
was not until after the Protestant Reformation that the Di- 
vine pressure for social salvation began to quicken the Chris- 
tian conscience. Only here and there did Christian groups 
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become sufficiently aroused by this call of God to save the 
social order to take definite action that amounted to any- 
thing more than wishful thinking. The Quakers were among 
those who felt the obligation to apply their faith to the 
way men lived with men in all of their contacts. They awoke 
to the fact that human existence in England was a social 
jungle where real Christian living was practically an unknown 
thing, and where a man's relations with his fellow men were 
as heathenish as though the Gospel of Christ had seldom been 
preached and almost never applied to the social phases of 
living. The first part of the Great Commandment was 
preached, and attempts were made to testify that love for God 
was a fact in human experience. The second part of the com- 
mandment, "love thy neighbor as thyself," seemingly had no 
effective grip on the Christian conscience. 

The Friends seriously attempted to put content and power 
into this twofold command of God. They began to build a 
highway through the jungle of human life in England and 
out into the far corners of the world wherever they could 
reach. Their object was world renovation. The roadbed of 
this highway was to be the sacredness of personality. The 
curbstones on either side of it were to be the Great Com- 
mandment and the Golden Rule. Then beyond the curbs by 
the road were to be the fences the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man. It is generously admitted by most 
observant students of Christian history that the Quakers 
have done more than their commensurate share for the last 
three hundred years in building this Christian highway 
through the social jungle of modern life. This responsibility 
has rested heavily on the Quaker conscience. The highway 
must be built, or humanity can never come into its Divine 
birthright. 

Quakers have been guests in the homes of slaveowners, and 
kindly pressed their case against the right of a Christian to 
own human beings as property. They have won their case in 
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more than a few instances. Before the labor movement came 
into its own, Quakers accosted men of large business affairs 
and successfully pressed the question of the obligation resting 
on them under God for more adequate support for the work- 
ers in factories. 

This task has been long, arduous and at many times sacri- 
ficial. Quakers have, nevertheless, gone faithfully on with 
this great undertaking. Nations rise and nations fall, but 
man's inner response to the good, the beautiful and the true 
that is, to God ever rises out of every wreckage to claim a 
Divine restoration. Tyrannies come and even tyrannies go, 
and, though they suppress liberty in a given time and place, 
they never yet have destroyed man's aspiration for freedom 
and the outreach for fellowship with God. 

In the course of all these efforts the Quakers have been 
rebuffed ; they have been persecuted. They have been made 
to look ridiculous, and they have been called names ; but they 
have incessantly rung the doorbells of governments all over 
the world, and they have often stood waiting outside locked 
doors. But, whether the doorstep was government, or the 
institution of slavery or big business, Quakers have stood 
there unabashed, sustained by a faith in the underlying good- 
ness that is basic in all men and by a confidence in the Provi- 
dence of God. They believe that common goodness can be 
found in humanity everywhere and that it can be made to act 
in some program that will yet bring harmony out of discord 
and peace out of strife. Quaker problems have always been 
many and difficult, but the Quaker still believes that as he 
follows the Light Within, it will finally shine with clarifying 
brightness into humanity's darkness. As he has discovered 
in the course of his history many pathways through life's 
jungle, so he trusts that in the unknown future it can truly 
be said of him, he still can find a way. 
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Some High Lights in Quaker History 

PERIOD I- A 
1647-1700 England 

1. Quakerism begins with the mystical experience of George 
Fox in 1647. Under his remarkable leadership large 
numbers from the current religious sects, especially the 
Seekers, join in forming the Quaker movement, even- 
tually called the Society of Friends. 

2. Quakers were violently persecuted by the English Gov- 
ernment, both Puritan and Royalist, because they insisted 
on the right of free worship, refused to pay tithes or take 
oaths or to perform military service. 

3. In an effort to spread the Quaker message they sent 
preachers throughout Great Britain, into Europe and 
other places in the world, especially the American col- 
onies. 

4. They made successful efforts to carry the application of 
their message into various social relations. 

5. The period closes with the loss of the first leaders (George 
Fox died in 1 69 1 ) ; with the decline of evangelism and 
the crystallization of the zeal of the early years into a 
rather stiff formalism. Personal initiative was submerged. 
Individual spiritual leadership shifted to the guidance of 
the meeting. 

PERIOD I-B 
1657-1700 North American Colonies 

1. Quakerism begins with the arrival in Rhode Island Col- 
ony of the ship Woodhouse in August 1657. 

2. Other ships came later from England, and settlements 
were made in many Atlantic Coast colonies. They won 
adherents by evangelistic efforts wherever they located. 
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They were especially active in Rhode Island, Pennsylvania 
and North Carolina where they controlled the govern- 
ments for many years. They were persecuted in Massa- 
chusetts. 

3. Among leading Quakers from England in this movement 
were George Fox, William Edmundson and John Burn- 
yeat. Nicholas Easton was prominent in the government 
of Rhode Island, William Penn in Pennsylvania and John 
Archdale in North Carolina. 

4. Type of organization, meeting and evangelism was the 
same as in England. In 1661 New England Yearly Meet- 
ing was established. Later yearly meetings were set up 
in other colonies. 



PERIOD II 
1700-1835 or 1860 Mainly America 

1. The Message. There was little evangelism. Quietism de- 
veloped. Itinerant ministry with Stephen Grellet and Job 
Scott as typical illustrations was widespread and held the 
membership together. 

2. Internal Controversies. The Hicksite Separation in 1827 
involved several yearly meetings. The issue was mainly 
doctrinal, involving different interpretations of the In- 
ward Light and the Person of Christ, 

The Beaconite Controversy, 1835-1836. Friends in 
England and the United States were drawn into sharp 
differences over the traditional Quaker method of inter- 
preting the Bible, and the evangelical method. 

The Wilbur ite Separation in 1845. The controversy 
was over methods of worship and fundamental doctrines. 
Main characters were John Wilbur and Joseph John 
Gurney. 

All the controversies over issues of worship doctrines 
and the Scripture show lack of sympathetic and com- 
petently educated leadership. Quakers were facing the 
spirit of rationalism which was sweeping American and 
English thought. 
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3. Activities 

a. Westward migration across the United States led to 
the establishment of many yearly meetings. 

b. Social programs. 

1 I ) Prison reforms led by Elizabeth Fry. 

(2) Industrial reforms led by Joseph Sturge, William 
Allen and others. 

(3) Eradication of the slave trade in England. 

(4) Slave trade and ownership of slaves by American 
Quakers removed through efforts led by John 
Woolman and Anthony Benezet. 

PERIOD III 
1835 or 1860-1914 America 

1. Expansion. Quakerism spreads through the western 
states, forming yearly meetings. Richmond Conferences 
are held. Richmond Declaration of Faith is formulated 
and adopted. The Five Years Meeting is established. 

2. Controversies develop over varying theologies and mys- 
ticism, centering in the Declaration of Faith. 

3. World missions are undertaken and American Friends 
Board of Missions is formed. The rise of the Young 
Friends Movement takes place in this period. 

4. The main organizations of Friends in the United States 
are : The Five Years Meeting, Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, General Conference of Friends, Wilburites and Con- 
servatives. Close fellowship is maintained with London 
Yearly Meeting. 

5. Social activities, in the main, center in the work for 
freedmen (following up the antislavery program). Tem- 
perance work is carried on and some efforts are made in 
the area of capital and labor. 




I. Continuation of world-wide missions of Young Friends 
organizations and activities, of the program of the Five 
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Years Meeting and of the controversies over the state- 
ments of belief, leading to the withdrawal from the Five 
Years Meeting of Kansas and Oregon yearly meetings. 

2. The American Friends Service Committee was formed at 
the beginning of World War I. It adapted its program to 
the social needs of America in the Great Depression. In- 
ternational activities were revived and enlarged during 
and after World War II. Currently it is a world-wide and 
very significant movement. This committee is a healing 
and uniting influence among nearly all divisions of 
Quakers in America. Intellectual differences fade in the 
opportunity for common world service. 

3. Other organizations. 

a. The development of the Fellowship Council, which 
consists of large numbers of people of Quaker beliefs 
who lack local meeting association. 

b. The Friends World Committee of Consultation, with 
its American and European sections another tangi- 
ble effort to offer Quaker fellowship in larger areas. 
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